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THE 

ELECTRICAL INDUSTRY 

CHAPTER I 

THE BIRTH OF THE ELECTRICAL INDUSTRY 

IN the Times reprint of the * Encyclopaedia 
Britannica ' the following sentence occurs 
under the heading ' Electricity ' : 'It* has been 
proposed of late to employ electro - magnetic 
machines in lighting streets and workshops, and 
the experiment has been tried with some success.' 
When he wrote that sentence, the * Encyclopaedia 
Britannica ' authority had clearly no idea that the 
' experiment ' of lighting streets and workshops 
by * electro-magnetic machines* was the beginning 
of a great industry. Nothing could show better 
the very recent birth of commercial electricity 
than that sentence from a work which, as a whole, 
was sufficiently up to date to command a very 
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large sale in quite recent years. Before 1879 the 
electrical industry did not exist. 

On the other hand, the industry has made 
tremendous progress in the twenty odd years 
since it was born — progress much more rapid than 
that made, say, by the steam-engine a century 
ago. There are reasons for the rapidity of the 
advance, and a glance at the history of the science 
will show how it was that electricity suddenly 
appeared in the commercial world after having 
passed centuries in the grub-stage in the labora- 
tories of philosophers. 

Our very remote ancestors were acquainted 
with only two forms of electricity : that supplied 
as a natural weapon of defence and offence by the 
* torpedo,' and that generated by the rubbing of 
bodies such as amber, from the Greek name of 
which the Englishman, Gilbert, gave electricity 
its name. Neither of these forms is ever likely 
to be of use industrially, as the supply is small in 
quantity and difficult to obtain. The first step 
towards industrial possibilities was made in 1 793 
by Volta, who, following Galvani, invented the 
famous * pile 'and * crown of cups,' which figure 
in every text-book on electricity. Both these 
devices produced a continuous flow of electricity 
along a wire, or, in other words, an electric 
current. After their discovery further progress 
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was made by leaps and bounds. Early in the 
nineteenth century Oersted, a Dane, proved by a 
simple- yet epoch-making experiment that philo- 
sophers were right in suspecting some connection 
between electricity and magnetism. He held a 
wire carrying an electric current over a compass 
needle, and the needle was deflected from its usual 
north and south position by the action of the 
current. This seems a trivial experiment, but it 
was the beginning of the science of electro- 
magnetism, which gave us the electro-magnetic 
machines referred to in the sentence quoted from 
the ' Encyclopaedia Britannica.' These in turn 
gave us the electric generators which have made 
possible commercial electric lighting, electric 
traction, and electric power-supply. 

Oersted was a contemporary of Humphry Davy, 
who worked in the laboratory of the Royal In- 
stitution, and laid the foundation of three branches 
of the electrical industry. By his discovery of 
the power of the electric current to decompose 
potash into its elements and to fuse platinum and 
other metals, he originated the twin industries 
of electro-chemistry and electro-metallurgy. It 
was he, too, who made the first 'arc-light,' the 
forerunner of the brilliant electric street-lamps of 
to-day. 

Great as were Davy's achievements, they are 

1—2 
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apt to shrink when put alongside those of his 
successor at the Royal Institution, Michael Fara- 
day. From the point of view of industrial develop- 
ments, the climax of Faraday's work was the 
invention of the first dynamo. Faraday himself 
had probably no notion of the tremendous changes 
which would flow from this discovery ; to him the 
immediate scientific interest of the subject was 
all-suificing. He certainly did not know that in 
constructing a machine which would continuously 
convert mechanical energy into electrical energy 
he was setting in train a series of inventions which 
would ultimately revolutionize our methods of 
transport and lighting, and bring about a new era 
in power-using industries. 

Faraday's dynamo was, of course, a mere toy. 
It was no more a dynamo, in the present-day sense, 
than Watt's bubbling kettle was a steam-engine. 
Its importance lay, as we have just hinted, in the 
fact that it showed a new way of producing 
currents of electricity. Before the invention of 
the dynamo electric currents were produced by 
means of batteries similar in principle to those 
still used for electric bells, telephones, and so on. 
The pressures and currents supplied by one or two 
such batteries are very small, and experimenters 
in Davy's and Faraday's time were obliged to use 
a large number of batteries if they wanted currents 
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of sufficient quantity and pressure to produce, for 
instance, an arc-light. 

Faraday's discovery made it possible to sub- 
stitute mechanical for chemical activity in the-^ 
production of electrical energy. He made it 
possible to generate an electric current simply 
by forcibly turning a handle. The instrument he 
used was a copper disc, which he caused to revolve 
near a horseshoe magnet. When one end of a 
wire is connected with the centre of the disc and 
the other end kept in touch with the moving edge, 
a current of electricity flows along the wire. By 
this contrivance the mechanical energy used in 
turning the disc is transformed into electrical 
energy. 

To the lay mind there is something mysterious 
in this transformation. It is difficult to see why 
the mere moving of a piece of copper near a 
magnet should produce an electric current in the 
copper. No complete explanation can be given 
until we know what electricity is, to begin with, 
but the apparent mystery can be explained as fully 
as any other of Nature's wonders. Every magnet 
has a sphere of influence round it, diminishing in 
strength the further one gets from the magnet 
itself. Close to the magnet, pieces of iron are 
strongly attracted; as we go further away the 
attraction diminishes. One of the peculiar quali- 
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ties of this sphere of influence is that a closed 
metalKc circuit, like a copper ring or a piece of 
wire bent into a complete circle, cannot be rotated 
in it without the exertion of force to overcome the 
effect of the magnet's influence. There is no 
resistance visible, ^but it is nevertheless there, 
and has to be overcome in the same way as the, 
invisible force of gravity has to be overcome* in 
raising a weight from the ground. If the copper 
ring be thus forcibly moved, an electric current 
is generated in it, growing in strength with the 
intensity of the magnet's sphere of influence and 
with the rate at which the ring is moved. 

That is the principle of the dynamo and the 
foundation of the electrical industry. Faraday's 
dynamo, however, gave only a very small strength 
of current. It was worked by hand, and could, 
of course, give no more energy in the form of 
electricity than was put into it in the form of 
mechanical energy by the hand of the operator. 
A more powerful machine was made by using 
coils of wire instead of the copper disc ; these 
coils were spun near the poles of a magnet, and 
in some forms of machine the coils were fixed and 
the magAets were made to revolve. This type of 
electric generator survives in the magneto-electric 
machines, sometimes called * medical batteries,' 
sold for the purpose of producing small electric 
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currents suitable for use in certain medical cases, 
and also as a dubious form of entertainment at 
country fairs. 

By multiplying the number of coils and magnets, 
and using steam power ^instead of hand, currents 
of greaftr strength were produced. Machines on 
this principle were made at about this period for 
pioducing electric light for lighthouses, and the 
invention of the ' Siemens armature ' in 1856 was 
a great step towards efficiency in the larger sizes 
of electro-magnetic machines. But all the pro- 
gress that was made could not wipe out the great 
drawback of the machine- It was practically im- 
possible to get steel magnets of sufficient strength 
to produce really powerful currents. The ' spheres 
of influence ' were weak, and the currents they 
induced were likewise weak. So inventors set 
to work to rentove this drawback. 

On February 14, 1867, two papers were pre- 
sented to the Royal Society, one by Charles 
Wheatstone and the other by Carl Wilhelm 
Siemens. By a curious coincidence, both these 
papers made practically the same suggestion for 
a revolutionary change in the making of dynamos. 
They proposed that permanent magnets should be 
abandoned. In place of that means of producing 
the necessary magnetic sphere of influence, 
Siemens and Wheatstone proposed that use 
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should be made of the ' residual magnetism ' of 
the soft iron of an electro-magnet. Although 
soft iron rapidly loses all obvious traces of 
magnetism after it has, say, been magnetized 
momentarily by the passage of an electric current 
near it, a certain amount of magnetism lingers in 
it. If a piece of soft iron is put in place of the 
permanent steel magnet in a magneto-electric 
machine, a current will be generated in the 
revolving coils, but it will be a very feeble 
one. Suppose, 4iowever, that, as Wheatstone and 
Siemens suggested, we connect the revolving coils 
with a coil of insulated wire wound round the 
mass of soft iron. A portion of the induced 
current — feeble as it is — will pass along the con- 
necting wires and through the coil, magnetizing 
the soft iron. This access of magnetism 
strengthens the sphere of influence of the soft 
iron, thus inducing stronger currents in » the 
revolving coils. A part of this stronger current 
passes round the soft iron, magnetizing it more 
powerfully, and consequently inducing still stronger 
currents in the revolving coils. And so the pro- 
cess goes on, until the magnetism of the soft iron 
core is raised step by step to the point of satura- 
• tion, and the revolving coils are giving electric 
currents of very high strength, far higher than 
could ever have been obtained with steel magnets. 
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To Wheatstone and Siemens, therefore, we owe 
the commercial dynamo. Following their sugges- 
tion, it became possible to generate electric currents 
of practically unlimited strength. Since the in- 
vention of Faraday-s dynamo the world had been 
waiting for this idea, and while it waited it was 
adding greatly to its knowledge of the science of 
electricity. It has been well said that at the 
period of Siemens and Wheatstone's announce- 
ment the science of electricity was well advanced, 
but the art hardly at all ; in other words, elec- 
tricity was well known in the laboratory, but was 
only a nodding acquaintance in the outer world. 
The value of the laboratory knowledge was shown 
in the rapid progress which was made in dynamo 
construction. Once the leading idea was obtained, 
men applied their intimate knowledge of the prin- 
ciples of electricity to the work of developing it, 
and before the year 1880 they were making 
dynamos which for efficiency could not be much 
bettered by those made nowadays. Thus it was 
that, while chance kept the birth of the com- 
mercial dynamo back for many years after Fara- 
day's discoveries, the steady progress of electrical 
science had gone so far that, when the commercial 
dynamo did appear, it grew to maturity in a very 
short time. 

Of course, the dynamo, as a dynamo, is not 
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a commercial article like a food or a musical 
instrument. It is only a means to an end, the 
end being the useful application of the electrical 
energy which the dynamo produces. That energy 
may be applied to produce light, or heat, or 
chemical changes, or to reproduce in some useful 
form the mechanical motion which originally pro- 
duced it by working the dynamo. The com- 
mercial success of the dynamo therefore depended 
on the development of ways and means of trans- 
forming electricity into light and heat and using 
it for motive purposes, such as driving machines 
and vehicles. As it turned out, the dynamo was 
ahead of the rest of the electrical company ; it had 
to mark-time a little while the others were being 
improved up to the commercial standard. The 
first to reach that stage was the electric arc-light ; 
and, indeed, it might almost claim to have been 
there before the dynamo itself. Davy's original 
arc-light had been improved upon by using hard 
carbons from gas-retorts instead of soft wood 
charcoal, and by the use of regulating devices 
which ' fed' the carbons as they were consumed 
away in the blaze of the electric light. A fair 
amount of success had been gained by the time 
that the dynamo became a commercial article; 
in fact, the electrical industry was begun by the 
dynamo and the arc-lamp in partnership. 



CHAPTER II 

THE EARLY DAYS OF ELECTRIC LIGHTING * 

THE early days of electric lighting are still 
famous — or infamous — for two exciting 
incidents : one the slump in the price of gas ! 
shares, and the other the mad speculation in the 
shares of electric-lighting companies. 

The gas slump was a very serious affair while it 
lasted, though in the light of after events one is 
inclined to look upon it as an unnecessary com- 
pliment to a rival. When the shareholders in the ' 
gas companies beg*an to get nervous about electric 
light, the newcomer had really done very littte to 
justify the nervousness. Gas had held the field 
for a couple of generations and more as the best 
and cheapest means of lighting streets, halls, and 
houses. It had produced a huge and profitable 
industry; it had, in fact, become a first-class 
' vested interest,' with miles of mains and millions 
of burners. Yet at the first appearance of the 
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electric arc-light in a commercial form the gas 
world took fright, like the typical old maid at a 
mouse. Domestic electric lighting was still a 
thing unknown ; methods of distributing electricity 
from a central station over a large district were 
still undeveloped ; and the electrical installation 
then in use consisted of a small steam-engine and 
a dynamo, producing enough light for half a dozen 

^ arc-lights. The state of electrical development at 
thi^ time may be gathered from a remark made 
in 1879 by Mr. (now Sir William) Preece before 
a Parliamentary Committee. ' The electric light,' 
he said, * is only economical when one machine is 
used to produce a single light.' Lighthouses and 
large open spaces were considered to be the most 
suitable places for illumination by electricity, 
while a good trade was done by dynamo-makers 
in selling * travelling sets ' to circuses. The 
engines, dynamos, lamps, and wires were carried 
from- town to town along with the Wild Man from 
Borneo and the other curiosities of the show. 

It is only fair to the nervous gas shareholders to 
admit, however, that they were more afraid of 
what electric light threatened to do than of what 
it had done. So long as electric light was fit only 
for wide open spaces and travelling circuses, little 
was to be feared. But all the world knew that 

V many electricians — and among them Thomas Alva 
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Edison — ^were busy trying to 'subdivide the electriC;, 
light/ as the expression went in those days. This 
really meant that they were trying to invent an 
electric lamp which would give an economical 
light of the same power as an ordinary gas-burner 
—8 or 16 candle-power. It was one thing to 
light the Albert Hall, as Siemens did, with five 
arc-lamps of 6,000 candle-power each, and'it was 
quite another to find an electric lamp suitable for 
domestic lighting. The arc-lamp was of no usd* 
for the purpose ; it was nothing if not brilliant, 
with the concentrated brilliance of hundreds or 
thousands of candles. 

The announcement of the first success in the 
attempt at ' subdivision * came at a rather dramatic 
moment and with a rather startling effect. At a 1 
meeting of the shareholders in the South Metro- | 
politan Gas Company in 1878, the Chairman 
(then Mr. George Livesey) assured the proprietors 
that they had nothing to fear from electric light- 
ing, since it had not been applied to domestic 
purposes. Almost while he was speaking Edison 
was cabling over from New York that he had , 
succeeded in * subdividing ' the electric light. 
The announcement was made public on this side 
just as the shareholders were congratulating them- 
selves that a threatened danger did not exist. The 
effect of the news was magical. From all over 
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the country holders of gas sha*res rushed to sell 
out, and, in spite of all, efforts to resist the panic, 
the collapse was complete. 

Many sensiljle people, whose sense of perspective 
was not dazzled with the brilliance of the arc- 
light, took advantage of the situation to purchase 
gas shares at a price far below their present value. 
The recovery to a ^normal level was aided by the 
fact that Edison's announcement was a trifle 
premature. He had certainly succeeded in in- 
venting a 'subdivided' light, which took some- 
thing like the form of the incandescent electric 
lamps which are no^ so common ; but his lamp 
was a lamp of the laboratory and not of commerce. 
It was similar to the lamp of to-day, but he used a 
thin platinum wire instead of the prepared carbon 
filament now employed. 

After a good deal of experiment, Edison tried 
a carbon filament, and eventually he succeeded 
(about the year 1880) in obtaining an electric 
* glow ' lamp which gave a bright light of good 
colour and suitable candle-power for domestic 
lighting. By a curious coincidence Mr. J. W. 
Swan" had been working in England on very much 
the same lines, and almost simultaneously with 
Edison had taken out patents for an incandescent 
lamp with a prepared carbon filament. 

Coincidences of this kind usually lead to patent 
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cases, firom which some lawyers and few people 
of any other denomination derive much benefit. 
Both Edison and Swan had in 1882 founded com- , 
panics, with a nominal capital of 3^1,000,000, to ^ 
exploit their inventions in England ; but the two j 
companies sensibly agreed to amalgamate, instead 
of cutting each other's throat to make a lawyers' ! 
holiday. Accordingly, the Edison and Swan . 
United Electric Light Company, Limited, was .. 
formed in October, 1883. As long as the incan- . 
descent lamp patents lasted, this company enjoyed 
a practical monopoly, because the carbon-filament 
lamp continued to hold the field against all other 
forms for domestic lighting by electricity. When 
the patents lapsed many other companies took up 
the manufacture of incandescent electric lamps, 
and the business now forms a very important 
branch of the electrical industry. The keenness 
of competition between foreign, English, and 
American makers has brought the monopoly price 
of 5s. per lamp down to is. or is. 6d., and has [ 
forced manufacturers to seek their profits mainly 
through economies in their methods of making' 
the lamps. 

If great things were expected of electric lighting 
when the arc-lamp was alone in the field, greater 
things were expected when the incandescent lamp 
made domestic as well as public lighting by elec- 
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tricity a practical thing. It is a little difficult for 
us nowadays to realize the extravagant notions 
which people had in the earliest eighties of the 
commercial possibilities of electric lighting. Accus- 
tomed as we are to electric - lighting companies 
.earning dividends of 4 to 6 per cent, in the 
provinces, and round about 12 per cent, in the 
pick of Metropplitan districts, it is strange to 
reflect on the period of speculation which set in 
before even the first company for the general 
supply of electricity had got to work. This 
, speculation is still referred to as the ' Brush 
boom,' owing to the part played in it by com- 
panies formed to exploit the dynamo and arc- 
lamp invented by Charles F. Brush, an American. 

In 1880 the Anglo-American Brush Electric 
Light Corporation, Limited, was formed to acquire 
the Brush dynamo and arc-lamp patents in Great 
Britain for the sum of £200,000, half of which 
was to be paid in cash. Such a price would have 
been large enough if the Brush dynamo and arc- 
lamp had been the only things of their kind in" 
existence — which, of course, they were not. But 
the extravagance of the price is forgotten in the 
thought of events that followed the operations of 
the company. 

In 1882"^ the Brush boom began. The Anglo- 
American company became a prolific parent of 
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subsidiary companies in London and various pro- 
vincial districts. To these subsidiary companies 
it accorded the .right, in exchange for large" 
amounts in cash and shares, to deal in Brush 
dynamos and arc-lamps. That is to say, it created 
agents all over Great Britain, and made the agents 
pay handsomely for the privilege before they earned 
a single penny. 

One example will be enough to show the pre- 
posterous, nature (it is easy to be wise after the 
event) of these arrangements. The Metropolitan 
Brush Electric Light and Power Company, 
Limited, was formed in 1882 with a nominal 
capital of £1,000,000; it agreed to pay Father 
Brush, as the parent company was called, the 
sum of 3^175,000 in cash for the right to sell 
Brush dynamos and the right to use the Lane- 
Fox incandescent lamp in the Metropolitan area. 
The Lane- Fox lamp, we may mention, was an 
incandescent lamp from which much was ex- 
pected at the time, though the Edison - Swan 
pattern eclipsed it. When one considers that the 
sum of 3^175,000 was paid merely for the right to 
sell one kind of dynamo among many in a single 
district, and the right to t4se (not even the sole 
right) an incandescent lainp of indefinite value, 
one begins to think that in 1882 people were, as 
Mr. James Staats Forbes said of a more recent 
2 
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time, *a little mad on electricity.' How general 
the madness was may be understood from the fact 
that the first capital issue of the Metropolitan 
Brush company was subscribed for three times 
over. The successful flotation of the Brush babies 
enabled Father Brush to pay a dividend of lOO per 
cent., while his shares rose out of all knowledge 
and all financial sobriety. 

Nemesis came swiftly. The Brush babies found 
themselves with expensive privileges, which were 
of no money value until a demand for electric 
light had been created. Even at the present day, 
when electric light has become the light of the 
cottage as well as of the palace, companies find 
that it requires push and ingenuity to persuade 
10 per cent, of a population to give up old methods 
of lighting for the new. In 1882, however, electric 
light was called Mhe light of luxury,* and it was 
found in few places outside railway-stations, clubs, 
and large private houses. The supply of electric 
light on the same general scale as the supply of 
gas light was only beginning in the most tenta- 
tive fashion. Moreover, the Brush companies 
were not alone in the field ; there were others 
equally anxious to sell good dynamos and good 
lamps. 

When the actual conditions of commercial 
electric lighting came to be better understood, the 
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reaction from extravagant hopes set in. The final 
blow to these hopes was delivered by an Electric- 
Lighting Act passed in 1882. Here the electrical 
industry first made the acquaintance -of the law — 
an acquaintance which led to a rather quarrelsome , 
intimacy. The distribution of electricity from a 
central station to a large number of consumers • 
involved the opening of streets to lay cables, and 
the opening of streets required Parliamentary 
powers. Several Bills to obtain such powers in 
diflferent districts of London were brought before 
Parliament, and were referred to a Committee of 
the House of Commons. The deliberations of 
the Committee resulted in the passing of the 
Electric- Lighting Act of 1882, which empowered 
the Board of Trade to grant Provisional Orders 
authorizing companies and local authorities to 
give a public supply of electricity in local districts. 
The local authorities were to possess thieir 
powers in perpetuity ; the companies, on the 
other hand, were given only twenty-one years to 
live. At the end of that period the local authori- 
ties had power to purchase the company's under- 
taking at * structural value,' which, being inter- 
preted, is scrap-iron value, without any allowance 
for goodwill or compulsory purchase. Alterna- 
tively, the Board of Trade had power to grant 
licenses enabling companies to supply in a district 
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for a space of seven years, at the end of which 
the license might be renewed or not, as the Board 
of Trade thought fit. The object of the licenses 
was to enable experiments to be made under con- 
ditions which would allow the authorities to wipe 
the slate clean again if things were not going on 
to their satisfaction. 

Such was the gist of the Act which put a stop 
to electric-lighting enterprise, much as one might 
turn off water at a tap. It was framed and passed, 
one must remember, at the full flush of extrava- 
gant ideas about the profitable nature of electric 
lighting. Even' the Board of Trade, led by the 
reckless competition of various inventors, imagined 
that companies would be pleased to lay down 
experimental installations for a run of five years ; 
so high were its ideas of the commercial prospects 
of electric lighting that the period of twenty-one 
years was considered ample to allow a company 
to reap its profit and redeem all the capital which 
would be lost under the terms of expropriation. 
There were not wanting warnings, from the late 
Sir F. Bramwell and many other experienced 
men, that the public supply of electric light with 
so short a period of tenure and so onerous a basis 
of expropriation would be found practically im- 
possible. Sir Frederick humorously likened the 
situation to * the devil in great wrath having but 
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a short time.' But the warnings were unheeded 
till experience proved them fully true. 

One hundred and six Provisional Orders were 
applied for in 1883 — the first year of working of 
the Act. Sixty-nine were granted, many of the ' 
London ones being obtained by the Brush Com- 
panies. Then came the tussle. Capital had to be 
obtained to work these Orders, but capital, having 
sowed its wild oats over electricity, was reformed 
and cautious. It examined the conditions of the 
business, and found them lamentably wanting. 
Mr. James Staats Forbes gave, in his evidence 
before a Parliamentary Committee in 1886, a 
picturesque account of his efforts to obtain capital 
for electric lighting — and their failure : 

* Here is a Provisional Order ; the Act contains 
certain principles, and they are worked out with great 
detail ; there are innumerable pages of what you may 
do, what you may not do, what you shall be punished 
for not doing, etc., etc. What is the practical method 
of procedure ? I go into the City, and I meet gentle- 
men who have the key of the position, the money — 
not outsiders, but men whose life has been spent in 
developing commercial enterprise. They say : " Well, 
now, what is this .'* Have you got something to sell V* 
"Yes." "What is it?'' "This document." "This 
document I Ridiculous ! Take it away. * What are the 
vital principles of it .'* We would not look at it without 
lawyers and brokers and every kind of business man. 
Nobody can tell what that is. What do you say is in 
it ?'' I say : " Amongst other things, here are pains 
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and penalties, limitations of profit, limitations of price, 
compulsory purchase on such and such terms, and so 
on." " My good Mr. Forbes, with your experience 
of these things, how can you come with such a dish as 
this?"' 

Most of the sixty-nine dishes met with a similar 
fate, since only a few of these early Provisional 
Orders are now in force. Next year (1884) only four 
applications for electric-lighting Provisional Orders 
were made and granted ; none of them survived. 
In 1885 only one application was made, and it was 
refused. So sudden a collapse of activity was, of 
course, fatal to the speculative Brush babies. The 
price of their shares fell as fast as it had risen, 
and one by one they disappeared into the limbo 
of liquidation. 

Although the paralyzing effect of the Electric 
Lighting Act of 1882 was almost immediate, 
several years passed before Parliament could be 
made to realize that the Act should be amended. 
During these years, and, indeed, up to the year 
1888, when an amended Act was passed, electric- 
lighting progress in this country hardly existed. 
Private installations were, of course, fairly common, 
and a moderate amount of business was done in 
supplying dynamos and lamps to light public 
buildings, clubs, hotels, and other places, where 
people were prepared to pay for the cleanest, 
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healthiest, and best-toned light in the world. 
But only in a few cases had attempts been suc- 
cessfully made to establish the general house-to- 
house supply of electricity from a central station, 
after the model of gas-supply over a town from a 
central gasworks ; in other words, an electric 
lighting business of the now familiar kind was 
then very rare. 

Meanwhile, however, our cousins in America, 
and our more distant relations on the Continent, 
were not bound by an Act which gave their 
electric-lighting companies only twenty-one years 
of restricted life, ending in confiscation at scrap- 
iron value. They were free to do their work 
under ordinary commercial conditions, and, con- 
sequently, when a Select Committee of the House 
of Lords met in the year 1886 to consider the 
amendment of the Act of 1882, evidence was put 
before it that our rivals had made good use of 
their opportunities. Up to the year 1882 British 
electrical engineers had been, if anything, more 
active and advanced than their fellows abroad. 
Colonel Crompton, of the well-known firm of 
Crompton and Company, Limited, has related, 
for instance, that he was turning out commercial 
dynamos at the rate of one per day long before 
the AUgemeine Elektricitats Gesellschaft and 
other great German electrical manufacturing com- 
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panics had been thought of. At any rate, the 
heed 'of reform in the liw was easily made clear 
to the Committee, and it reported in favour of an 
amended Act, which, after many delays, was passed 
in 1888. The great feature of the new Act was 
that it extended the period of tenure from twentyr 
one to forty-two years ; the terms of expropria- 
tion were improved only to a slight extent, but 
the longer lease of life made electric lighting what 
it had not been since 1882 — commercially possible. 
Naturally enough, it took the industry a little 
time to recover from its six years of compulsory 
stagnation. Only seventeen electric-lighting Pro- 
visional Orders were applied for in 1889, but in 
1890 the applications rose in a bound to 161. 
The new Act had opened the purse-strings of 
capital again, and one by one the various districts 
of London and the populous provincial towns were 
exploited by the electrical engineer. Unfortu- 
nately, the lost years could not be regained; and 
when the demand for electrical machinery arose 
in Britain, the American and Continental firms 
were six years ahead of the British in experience 
and in the development of means of production. 
Hence it was that our commercial rivals reaped 
much of the benefit of electrical progress when it 
really took foot again in this country. It is perhaps 
unnecessary to dwell on the moral of this situation 
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beyond remarking how clearly it shows that the 
British electrical manufacturer was not altogether 
to blame when orders for electrical machinery 
went abroad. No better example could well be 
given of how a young industry may be crippled 
and almost destroyed by an Act 'of Parliament 
framed with the best intentions in the world. 



CHAPTER III 

THE EARLY DAYS OF ELECTRIC LIGHTING 

{continued) 

AFTER its revival, through the passing ot 
the Electric-Lighting Act of 1888, the 
electric-lighting industry led a dual life. Which 
aspect of its existence corresponds to the Dr. 
Jekyll and which to the Mr. Hyde of R. L. 
Stevenson's parable is a matter we do not propose 
to discuss. The public supply of electricity for 
lighting and other purposes by municipalities is 
only one factor, though an important one, in the 
recent development of municipal trading ; and as 
that . development touches many things outside 
the electrical industry, and is in some degree a 
matter of politics, it lies beyond our scope. In 
1900 a Joint Committee of the Lords and Com- 
mons was appointed to consider the rights and 
wrongs of municipal trading, but it had not finished 
its labours when the session ended. Another Joint 
/ 26 
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Committee with a similar object was appointed 
in the 1903 session, and has issued a partial report 
dealing with the auditing of municipal industrial 
accounts. To a certain extent, we believe, the 
practical question is settling itself as far as the 
electrical industry is concerned. Compromise is 
the god of politics, and already a compromise 
between principles once hopelessly at war seems 
to be offering, as we shall show later, a sort of 
working solution of the problem whether muni- 
cipal or joint-stock methods are better in electricity- 
supply and electric tramways. We do not say 
that the compromise satisfies the leaders of either 
party or that it is final ; but it gives a modus 
Vivendi, which is better for electrical progress than 
the antagonism of two parties engaged in the same 
class of enterprise. Thus, while the broad ques- 
tion of municipal trading is being settled on a 
politico-economic basis, the electrical industry is 
endeavouring to patch up the quarrels of its 
financial parents, and to go ahead as fast as the 
war of principles will allow it. The situation is 
very much that of two armies fraternizing on a 
frontier which is in dispute among their com- 
manders. 

As one might expect, the development qf 
municipal electric lighting was not so rapid as 
that of electric lighting by companies. In iB88 
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municipal trading was not so common as it is 
now ; and in any case it is the custom of local 
authorities, as guardians, in a sense, of the public 
funds, not to embark on enterprises of a novel and 
speculative kind. So it happened that, although 
local authorities could have obtained, at any time 
after 1882, powers to undertake electricity supply 
in their areas, the pioneer work was done by 
companies. When a certain amount of experience 
had been gained, and the profit-earning power of 
an electricity-supply business in a large town had 
been fairly shown, the local authorities began to 
apply for electric-lighting Provisional Orders. 

They were further induced to do so for a rather 
curious reason. The Electric- Lighting Acts gave 
every local authority the power of veto over any 
company or neighbouring authority seeking powers 
to supply electricity in its area — that is to say, any 
local authority could, by simply saying ' No,' keep 
anybody from obtaining such powers of supply, or 
even from getting their application heard by the 
Board of Trade. 

As soon as the Electric- Lighting Act of 1888 
was passed, applications for Provisional Orders 
were made by companies in respect of several 
London districts and many provincial towns. The 
rush for these Orders awakened first the curiosity 
and then the self-interest of the local authorities. 
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When they were asked for their consent, arid 
found that Parliament had given them an absolute 
power of refusal, they naturally concluded that 
the powers so anxiously requested were very 
valuable. Perhaps they exaggerated the value, 
but, at any rate, many of them reasoned that as 
so much value was attached to electric-lighting 
powers, they would do well to keep them for their 
own use. Consequently, the power of veto was 
liberally used, and companies seeking to carry out 
the provisions of the Electric-Lighting Acts found 
that they had to overcome, by diplomacy and by 
argument, a serious obstacle at the very outset of 
their labours. 

In addition, there were two main reasons why 
the' veto was used. The first was that many local 
authorities were the owners of the gasworks in 
their districts, and wanted, of course, to keep but 
a competition then regarded as almost fatal to gas 
lighting. The second was that, in obedience to 
the municipal trading movement, and to the desire 
to maintain full control over operations which 
involved the opening of streets, the local authori- 
ties wanted to have the business of electric 
lighting in their own hands. 

As regards the first reason, the local authoritiefe 
were not much better advised than the gas share- 
holders who sold out in the panic which Edison 
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caused. Experience has sh^wn that, although 
electric lighting has increased in popularity, the 
use of gas has not diminished. On the contrary, 
it has steadily increased, and the growth is partly 
due — by a simple paradox*— to the introduction of ' 
electric lighting itself. In most places where elec- 
tric lamps are installed the consumer is not content 
with simply replacing the gas lights with electric 
lights of the same candle-power ; the qualities of 
the light tempt him to a greater brilliance of 
illumination, so that houses and shops lit by 
electric light are generally much brighter than 
those lit by gas. A new and improved standard 
of illumination was thus made by electricity, just 
as gas had rtiade it over oil-lamps, and oil-lamps 
over candles. Gas consumers were consequently 
led to improve their illumination up to the level 
of electric light by putting in larger burners or 
increasing their number — that is to say, by burn- 
ing more gas. Further, the threat of competition 
- led the gas companies to devote themselves heart 
and soul to the development of gas apparatus for 
heating and cooking. 

These facts, aided by the pressure of public 
opinion in favour of the new illuminant, gradually 
changed the policy of local authorities who had 
used their power of veto, or taken out * blocking ' 
electric lighting orders, merely because there was 
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a municipal gas-supply in their districts. Nowa- 
days it is not uncommon for a municipality to 
have a gas and an electricity department working 
with every appearance of harmony. Only in 
the smaller provincial .towns — where there is 
little scope for two such methods of lighting — 
is the presence of municipal gasworks considered 
by the public as a sufficient reason for refusing 
entrance to an electrical company or neglecting to 
organize a municipal supply of electricity.. And 
even there the vested gas interests are not always 
successful in their obstruction. 

As regards the second reason for electric-lighting 
enterprise on the part of local authorities — that 
they, in obedience to the development of municipal 
trading, desired to keep so promising a monopoly 
in their own hands — it might have been expected 
that it would make itself felt first in the heart 
of London, which was the most likely field for 
a successful electric-lighting enterprise. But such 
was not the case. We have seen already that**--- 
numerous applications for Provisional Orders in 
London and elsewhere had been made under the 
Act of 1882, and that most of them had been 
dropped because of the impossible conditions of 
that Act. When the amending Act of 1888 was 
passed, applications for the best London districts 
were made at once and were granted immediately, 
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before municipal ambitions in electricity supply 
had been awakened. For ' instance, electric 
powers were granted in 1889 (the first year of 
working of the Act of 1888) to the Brompton 
andi Kensington, Charing Cross and Strand, 
Kensington and Knightsbridge, London Electric 
Supply, Metropolitan, Notting Hill, and West- 
minster Companies, which covered almost the 
whole of the inner ring of London. With one 
exception, the first electric-lighting Orders granted 
to local authorities in the London district (for 
St. Pancras, Hampstead, Shoreditch, and Stepney) 
were dated 1892 ; the exception was that of St. 
Pancras, which took out an Order under the old 
Act in 1883, but did not' work it until 1890. 

In the provinces, however, the local authorities 
were among the first to apply for Orders under 
the new Act ; and a large number of towns, such 
as Birkenhead, Blackpool, Burnley, Bolton, Hud- 
dersfield, Hull, Lancaster, Leicester, Manchester, 
Nottingham, Oldham, Portsmouth, Salford, Staf- 
ford, Walsall, and Yarmouth, got their electric- 
lighting powers in 1890 or 1891. 

This course of events led to a curious division 
of labour between companies and local authorities 
engaged in the business of electric lighting. The 
central areas of London are, as we have seen, in 
the hands of companies; the outer districts are 
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for the greater part in the hands of the local 
authorities. All the large provincial towns, with 
hardly an exception, are electrically lighted from 
municipal stations, while the smaller provincial 
towns are in the majority of cases supplied by 
companies. These broad divisions make it very 
difficult to form sound comparisons between the 
results of municipal and company working of 
electric -lighting stations. The conditions as 
regards cost of land and materials, the density of 
the area of supply, the nature of the demand, and 
so on, are very different in Westminster from what 
they are in Brighton, and very different again from 
what they are jn Winchester. Circumstances 
alter cases ; and when the accounts of municipal 
and company electricity-supply undertakings are 
put through a sort of competitive examination, 
marks must be taken off or added on for a score 
of local peculiarities before the result will satisfy 
an impartial examiner. When these peculiarities 
are forgotten, statistics may prove anything or 
nothing — a fact which accounts for the endlessness 
of discussions on the aforesaid invidious com- 
parisons. Each undertaking must be considered 
on its merits, as it affects the convenience of the 
public and the pockets of its proprietors, whether 
shareholders or ratepayers. Such a detailed ex- 
amination is altogether beyond our range, and 
3 
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accordingly it is necessary to confine ourselves to 
a broad description of the conditions under which 
the different classes of electric-lighting business 
are carried on, and the general results which have 
been attained. 



I 



CHAPTER IV 

ELECTRIC LIGHTING IN LONDON 

IT is rather difficult to describe, without laying 
one's self open to a controversy with conflict- ^ 
ing 'pioneers, which was the first electric-lighting 
business in this country to undertake the supply of 
electricity from a central station over a wide area. 

As far as London is concerned, one of the first f 
undertakings of the kind was the Kensington 
Court Electric Light Company, Limited, which ; 
has now become the Kensington and Knightsbridge 
Electric Light Company, Limited. The Kensing- . 
ton Court Estate belonged to the Land Securities 
Company, and Colonel Crompton made arrange- 
ments with that company, and raised the necessary 
capital of 3^3,000 to carry out what he called a 
' house-to-house ' supply of electricity for lighting 
purposes. As the estate possessed a subway along 
which the electric-lighting cables might be passed, 
there was no need to go to Parliament for powers, 
3-2 35 
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and therefore no need to suffer the disabilities of 
the Act of 1882. The business was, in fact, a 
private installation on a large scale, and in a year's 
time (by the end of 1887) Colonel Crompton had 
shown that it was both feasible and profitable to 
supply a large number of houses with electricity 
from a single central electric generating station. 

Although there was thus, at that period, no 
engineering obstacle to such a wholesale system 
of electric supply, there was plenty of discussion 
amongst electrical engineers as to which system 
of supply was the best. As most people are aware, 
there are various kinds of electric currents. They 
may be continuous or alternating — continuous, 
when the electric pulses produced by revolution 
of the coils of the dynamo follow each other in one 
direction along the wires of the electric circuit, 
the succession being so immensely rapid that 
practically a steady, continuous electric current 
results ; alternating^ when the electric pulses flow, 
first in one direction and then in the opposite 
direction, along the circuit with a firequency 
determined by the rate of revolution of the 
dynamo. What are known as single-phase, t^vo- 
phase, three-phase, or polyphase currents are 
various forms of alternating current, each of which 
has its peculiar advantages for special purposes. 

With small private electric-lighting installations 
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it was usual to design the plant to produce electric 
currents, either continuous or alternating, at the 
pressure (50 or 100 volts) which was then con- 
sidered most suitable for the electric lamps. 
Occasionally a storage battery was used as an 
auxiliary. A storage battery is an apparatus 
which, after having been ' charged ' by an electric 
current for several hours, becomes so altered in 
chemical composition that it can itself act as an 
electric battery, giving out all, or nearly all, the 
electrical energy put into it. These batteries are , 
widely used now in electric automobiles, and have 
been employed as a stand-by in electric-lighting 
stations since before 1882. 

The feature of the earliest electric-light installa- 
tions was that the current was generated at the 
same pressure as it was used. With a small 
private house, or even with a group of houses, 
like the Kensington Court Estate, the distance 
over which the electricity has to be conveyed is 
very small, so that, although there is a certain 
drop of pressure along the electric conductor (just 
as the pressure of water in a pipe diminishes the 
more the further it has to flow), it is so slight as 
to be practically negligible. On the other hand, 
if it were intended to light an area of several square 
niiles from a central station, some of the electric 
mains would be a mile or more in length ; and it 
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would be found that, although the dynamo was 
producing current at a pressure of lOO volts, the 
resistance offered by such long conductors to the 
flow of the current would bring the pressure at 
the end of the conductor down to, say, 80 volts. 
A drop of this kind means a serious loss of energy, 
and, accordingly, one of the problems which elec- 
trical engineers set themselves to work out was 
how to convey electricity over long distances with- 
out any serious waste of energy. 

This problem was solved by transmitting the 
electricity at a ver}' high pressure. In one of the 
earliest 'systems,' known as the B.T.K. system, 
continuous current at high pressure was generated 
at a central station, and conveyed to several * sub- 
stations ' placed at various convenient points in 
the area of supply, where it was used to charge 
accumulators which supplied current at working 
pressure to the area around the substations. 
This system — the pioneer system of * devolution ' 
from a central station over a large district — was 
first installed in 1883 by Mr. George Offor and 
Mr. Frank King at Colchester, which had the 
further distinction of being the only town where 
the original ' Brush babies ' really got to work. 
The same system was adopted later by the Chelsea 
Electricity Supply Company, and has been em- 
ployed, with variations, in other places. 
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In these early days, however, the most startling 
application of the principle of electrical trans- 
mission at high pressure was made by the pioneers 
of the London Electric Supply Corporation. 
Their idea was to choose a site near London 
where land was comparatively cheap, water handy, 
and coal available at low rates ; to erect a generating 
station there, and to transmit electricity through 
cables at very high pressure into the heart ofj 
London. The site selected was at Deptford, and I* 
the work was carried out under many difficulties; 
by Mr. Ferranti ; but the project was, unfortu-. \ 
nately, before its time. The cables of those days 
were not to be relied upon to carry current at 
10,000 volts without leakage or without breaking 
down ; while the transformers which were used 
to bring the electrical pressure down to the work- 
ing pressure of 100 volts were by no means so 
efficient as those which are manufactured to-day. 
Consequently, what was excellent in principle 
was found to behave very badly in actual practice, 
and trouble followed upon trouble, until there was 
an almost complete breakdown. 

With up-to-date plant the company is redeeming 
the faults of its youth, and its sponsors have now 
the satisfaction of seeing their methods (or the 
principles underlying them) become standard in 
the long-distance transmission of electrical energy. 
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None of Ae other electric-lighting companies had 
to pass through so arduous a period of pioneering, 
since none of them tried so bold an experiment. 
They put their generating stations near the centres 
of their areas, and followed more or less closely 
the example of electric-lighting stations in America 
and on the Continent. 

It is only in London that the Board of Trade 
allows competition in electric lighting. As a rule, 
the authorities act on the principle that, as electric 
lighting involves the breaking up of the street 
surface to lay cables, and is most economically 
carried on by a single station supplying a wide 
area, it should be a monopoly, whether in the 
hands of a company or a municipality. An ex- 
ception to the rule is made in the case of London, 
because London is an exception to most rules. 
Its inner areas are particularly dense. Within a 
square mile north of Charing Cross one will find, 
perhaps, three times as many likely customers as 
in a square mile of a provincial tow^. With a 
view to making a fair division of the good things 
of this London earth, the Board of Trade has 
allowed two or more companies to come into such 
areas. 

It is, of course, a great advantage to an electric- 
lighting company to work in a dense area. A 
heavy part of its capital expenditure is in cables, 
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which are laid along the streets like gas mains; 
and if the district served be thickly populated one 
mile of cable will bring the company into touch 
with far more consumers than two miles of 
cable would in an open suburban area. Business 
develops quicker and is (other things being equal) 
more profitable than where long lines of mains 
have to be laid to connect up with a few dozen 
consumers. On the other hand, there are dis- 
tinct disadvantages when supplying wholly within 
a congested district. Suitable land for generat- 
ing- and suU-stations is expensive and difficult to 
obtain ; rates and taxes are high, and costly 
arrangements have to be made to avoid nuisance 
from vibration or smoke at the generating station. 
That these disadvantages are not merely fanciful 
is shown by the recent action of the Metropolitan, 
St. James's and Pall Mall, Westminster, Notting 
Hill, and Kensington and Knightsbridge Com- 
panies. All these undertakings found, a few years 
ago, that their existing stations were being taxed 
almost to the limit of the plant which could be 
put into them. If the business was to continue 
developing, a considerable increase in the actual 
and potential capacity of the generating stations 
was necessary. The companies weighed the pros 
and cons very carefully ; and the result was that 
the St. James's and Pall Mall and the Westminster 
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Companies combined to build a joint station out- 
side their areas at Grove Road, Marylebone ; the 
Notting Hill and the Kensington and Knights- 
bridge Companies combined in a similar arrange- 
ment for a station near Wormwood Scrubbs ; 
and the Metropolitan Company built itself a new 
station at Willesden. At these stations electricity 
is generated at very high pressure, and transmitted 
through cables to substations in the areas of the 
companies, whence it is distributed to the con- 
sumers. Taking into account the losses inevi- 
table in transmission, it is found to be cheaper to 
generate the electricity outside and transmit it 
over the intervening distance than to build a new 
station within the crowded area. The example of 
the pioneering London Electric Supply Corporation 
could not have been much more closely followed. 

There are fourteen companies supplying elec- 
tricity within the county of London, and fifteen 
local authorities possess statutory powers for the 
same purpose. Until recently the numbers were 
exactly even, but the Woolwich undertaking has 
passed from the hands of a company under the 
control of the local authority. It was purchased 
as a going concern at a valuation, which was 
3^80,000. The actual capital of the undertaking 
was 3^50,000. The local authorities mentioned 
are Battersea, Bethnal Green, Bermondsey, 
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Fulham, Hackney, Hammersmith, Hampstead, 
Islington, Poplar, St. Pancras, Shoreditch, South- 
wark, Stepney, Stoke Newington, and Woolwich. 
S^upply has begun in all cases except Bethnal 
Green and Stoke Newington. St. Pancras. was 
the first to begin supply (in 1891), and it was 
followed by Hampstead in 1894, Islington in 
1896, Hammersmith and Shoreditch in 1897, 
Southwark and Stepney in 1899, Poplar in 1900, 
Battersea, Fulham, and Hackney in 1901, and 
Bermondsey in 1902. At Fulham and Shore- 
ditch a dust destructor is attached to the generat- 
ing station ; the local refuse is consumed in furnaces 
at a high temperature, and the heat given off assists 
in the raising of steam. 

It is clear at a glance that none of these districts 
is really comparable with the central districts of 
London as a field for electricity supply. While, 
therefore, any comparisons with older established 
company undertakings in the heart of London 
would be useless, it may be interesting to give 
some figures relating to the local authorities' 
undertakings themselves. Woolwich is omitted 
from the calculation, since its transfer to the local 
authority is so very recent. 

According to a return made by Mr. Edgar 
Harper, Statistical Ofiicer of the London Countj' 
Council, the local authorities have borrowed in 
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all (up to the end of 1901) 3^2,286,292, at an 
average rate of 3*26 per cent., for their electric -light- 
ing enterprises. When a local authority borrows 
money for such a purpose, it is compelled to repay 
the capital, by means of a sinking fund, over a 
period, usually, of twenty-five years. Under that 
arrangement the local authorities have repaid 
;f8i,4o6 of the amount borrowed. The proportion 
of total expenditure to revenue is 67 per cent. ; 
and after payment of interest on the borrowed 
capital there was a surplus at the end of 1902 of 
3^24,324. Out of that sum, 3^23,926 had to come 
for sinking fund ; and after further deductions of 
3^3,781 (0*17 per cent, of the net capital expendi- 
ture) for depreciation, and ;f3,74i for reserve, 
there is a debit balance of 3^7,124. 

The table opposite gives the main figures rela- 
ting to the various electric-lighting companies in 
London. 

Some explanation may be given of the less 
satisfactory cases in this table, as illustrating the 
unequal nature of electrical enterprise. The 
Blackheath and Greenwich Company is, of course, 
a comparatively new one, and in its earliest years 
it was not worked so successfully as many other 
undertakings have been in similar districts; last 
year, however, it was quite in a position, as far as 
funds went, to pay a dividend on the ordinary 
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Shares, but the' directors preferred a conservative 
policy in view of large extensions of the company's 
operations into, neighbouring districts. Several 
of the County of London Company's areas are 
suburbta in'character, and Consequently more slow 
in development; hence the steady 4 per cent, 
dividend. The Crystal Palace District undertak- 
ing was an ambitious scheme for supplying several 
adjacent districts from one station (the prototype 
of the modern electric-power scheme), but it had 
a very chequered financial career in its youthful 
days. The case of the London Company has 
already been explained. The South London 
Company is in the peculiar position of being 
the only London electric-lighting company which 
possesses a dust destructor. The company took 
over, at a heavy price, an order granted to the 
old Vestry of Lambeth, and it agreed with the 
Vestry to destroy dustbin refuse at a charge of 
ii^d. per ton, and to maintain twenty-five public 
arc-lamps free of charge. The Vestry, or its 
successor, the Borough Council, was so vigorous 
in summoning the company for causing a nuisance 
with the dust destructor that it had to be stopped. 
These causes, combined with others, have delayed 
the progress of the undertaking to financial 
prosperity. 
With regard to the future of electric lighting in 
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London, it is difficult to speak with certainty. 
All the Orders granted to the companies fall out 
in forty-two years after 1881 — that is to say, in 
1923 — and at that date the local authorities may 
purchase the undertakings in their areas at almost 
scrap-iron value. Most of the companiiss are 
making definite provision, by means of a depre- 
ciation fund, for the final purchase at low capital 
value in 1923; but whether matters will reach 
that stage is not certain. It is well known that 
the London County Council — or, at least, a 
section of it — is ambitious to take the whole of 
the electric lighting of London into its own 
hands. That would be a stupendous undertaking, 
involving a preliminary outlay of certainly not less 
than fifteen millions of money, and necessitating 
further expenditure for development amounting 
in a few years' time to several millions more. So 
far. Parliament has not looked with favour upon 
the scheme, which, in view of the engineering 
difficulties in the way of amalgamating the various 
undertakings (due to differences in the system of 
supply), does not possess convincing advantages. 



CHAPTER V 

ELECTRIC LIGHTING IN THE PROVINCES 

ALTHOUGH the electric lighting of most of 
the important provincial towns is now 
conducted by the local authorities, the pioneer 
undertakings were, as has been mentioned already, 
organized by companies. In Eastbourne and 
Hastings, for instance, companies started supply 
in a small way as early as 1882 ; Colchester was 
aqother early starter, and Liverpool followed 
in 1883. But the majority of towns took out 
their own Orders in 1890 and 1891, and started 
supplying electricity a few years later. In towns 
such as Birmingham, Bath, Leeds, Glasgow, and 
Liverpool, where there was at that time a com- 
pany at work, the Corporation got Parliamentary 
sanction to buy up the electric-lighting business, 
and run it under municipal ownership. 

There are now about 200 of such municipal 
electricity-supply undertakings in the kingdom, 

48 
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and loans to nearly ^f 20,000,000 have been 
authorized in connection with them. The con- 
ditions on which these loans are granted place 
the undertakings on a somewhat different financial 
footing from companies carrying on the same 
class of business. Like all municipal loans, the 
capital has to be redeemed by a sinking fund, 
and the period allowed for redemption is usually 
twenty-five years. From the time of borrowing, 
therefore, the undertaking has to bear the pay- 
ment of interest and also of sinking fund, the 
two together making a demand of about 6 per 
cent, on the capital expended. During the first 
two or three years, when the demand is being 
built up and a paying business got together, the 
revenue is sometimes quite insufficient to meet 
both interest and sinking fund ; the deficits so 
caused have then to be met out of the rates. 

With a company, on the other hand, the bulk 
of the capital is raised by public subscription for 
shares, on which a dividend is paid when the 
undertaking is in a position to afford it. A small 
portion of the capital may be raised (i%ially 
when the business has got under way) in the form 
of debentures bearing a fixed interest ; and the 
revenue available during the first years of work- 
ing is usually quite sufficient to cover the 4^ or 
5 per cent, of interest on a quarter or so of the 
4 
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total capital. The joint-stock method of finance 
clearly has its advantages in a business which 
does not at once begin to earn a solid revenue. 
Municipal authorities, recognising this, have ex- 
pressed a wish — with which the Government does 
not yet appear to sympathize— to be relieved of 
the sinking-fund payments during the first few 
years of working. 

According to the latest available official returns 
(for 1900), the total result of all the municipal 
electric-lighting undertakings in the kingdom, after 
payment of interest and sinking fund, and after de- 
ducting the irregular allowances made for reserve 
and depreciation, was a loss of 3^102,931 on a capital 
expenditure of 3^14,943,122. Whether the profits 
made in particular cases may or may not be 
regarded as a satisfactory margin of success is 
usually a matter of local controversy, which is 
complicated by a more general controversy re- 
garding the sufficiency, or otherwise, of the pro- 
vision made for depreciation. Some authorities 
hold that the sinking fund, which redeems the 
capital in twenty-five years, is equivalent to a depre- 
ciation fund intended to provide for the wasting 
of capital through the wearing-out and ant iquation 
of machinery. Other authorities hold that the 
sinking fund has nothing whatever to do with 
depreciation of plant, that its payment is merely 
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a condition on which the money for the business 
is borrowed, and that its intention is to enable 
the public to obtain an undertaking debt free at 
the end of a certain period, thus preventing in 
some degree the overwhelming growth of public 
indebtedness. From this point of view, provision 
for the wasting value of machinery should be 
made quite independently of any sinking fund 
arrangements whatsoever. 

Municipal undertakings as a whole have no 
definite policy in this matter, just as companies 
have no uniform plan in respect of depreciation 
and reserve funds ;* but it is clear that estimates 
of the stability of municipal electrical finance must 
depend to a great extent upon how this question of 
actuarial principle is decided. Without adopting a 
dogmatic attitude, it may be said that in account- 
ancy the last laugh is usually with the purist. 

A large provincial town is generally regarded as 
the most favourable field for electric lighting ; the 
small provincial town is, of course, very much 
less attractive to the electrical engineer. Apart 
from the fact that in such towns people are 
usually less ready to change their habits than in . 
large and active industrial cities, one can readily 
understand that to' make the business of electric 

* Electric-lighting companies' accounts are, however, 
subject to Board of Trade audit. 
4—2 
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lighting successful in small towns of ten or fifteen 
thousand inhabitants an extra amount of * push ' 
and an extra measure of economy in working are 
necessary. 

As regards economy in working, that is secured 
by the familiar industrial process of centralisation. 
The companies which undertake this class of work 
od not, as a rule, follow the model of ' one-ship 
companies '; they take out Provisional Orders for 
several different towns, and control the working of 
these Orders from headquarters. 

A typical instance is that of Edmundson's 
Electricity Corporation, Limited. In the old days 
this company (or its lineal predecessor) used to 
contract for electrical installations in large private 
houses— a branch of business which, it is worth 
noting, is still brisk and profitable. About the 
year 1888 it extended its operations to the lighting 
of towns. Folkestone, Winchester, Salisbury, and 
Ventnor were among the first places to be tackled, 
and now the corporation is engaged in lighting 
close upon forty towns, all of small or moderate 
size. In most cases the Provisional Orders are 
taken out in the name of a local company in 
which the parent corporation holds a controlling 
interest. All the Parliamentary, financial, and 
preliminary engineering work is done at the head 
office in London bv a special trained staff. The 
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expense of that work usually falls very heavily on 
a single small undertaking ; but where it is spread 
over several undertakings of the same character, 
each of them obtains the benefit of first-class 
expert advice at a fraction of the price it would 
have to pay if it had to engage consulting 
engineers, etc., of its own. Moreover, by doing 
business on a large scale, the parent corporation 
is able to make very favourable financial arrange- 
ments for its babies. It is able to find capital 
much more readily and cheaply, for instance. 
Recently it obtained electric-lighting Provisional 
Orders for Hawick, Newton Abbott, Godalming, 
Glossop, Grantham, Berwick-on-Tweed, Bishop 
Auckland, Redruth, Caterham, Stamford, Dart- 
mouth, Weybridge, Dunblane, and Newbury, in 
the name of the Urban Electric Supply Company, 
Limited^ With that company the Edmundson 
Corporation contracted to undertake the con- 
struction, supervision, and management (until the 
end of 1910) of the various electric - lighting 
stations, and to guar9.ntee for a like period a 
dividend of 5 per cent, on the preference shares, 
and of not less than 5 per cent, on the ordinary 
shares, of the Urban Company. Clearly this 
parental guarantee smooths the financial path of 
the Urban Company, and gives each of these 
little undertakings as broad a basis, commercially 
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speaking, as an electric-lighting business on a 
large scale. 

' In a similar way the local undertakings are 
managed very cheaply. Their boards of directors 
are made up of officials or directors of the parent 
company, with one or two local men of position, 
thus keeping directors' fees at a moderate level. 
The control of all the local stations is centred at 
the head office, and each month the resident 
engineer of every station forwards to London a 
fiUed-up form, which supplies a complete record 
of business in his particular district. The number 
of units sold, amount of coal burned, amount 
spent in wages, number of new customers, number 
of new lamps connected — all such data, down to 
the minutest detail, are included. Thus the head- 
quarters staff can see, as the weeks go on, how 
each station is succeeding, or in what points it is 
not progressing properly. Thus, also, the head- 
quarters staff accumulates a vast amount of 
valuable experience, and is able to forecast how 
much business is to be expected to grow in certain 
towns. Under this system, therefore, while each 
local undertaking has the constant benefit of first- 
class engineers' advice at a small cost, it is able 
to run its business successfully with a resident 
engineer who does the work and earns the salary 
of an assistant. 
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The policy of centralization has other argu- 
ments in its favour. Practice makes perfection, 
and after a company has floated and managed 
several electric-lighting undertakings it finds out 
many ways of saving money. It also becomes 
skilful in developing the demand for electric light. 
This is by no means an easy matter, because the 
majority of people (whatever they are in politics) 
are conservative in their habits. They are par- 
ticularly slow to change in this case, because they 
have got the idea that electric light is costly, and 
because they do not like to go to the expense of 
instaUing the wires and lamps. If a man is merely 
a tenant, he does not want to spend money for 
benefits which he may enjoy only for a short term.. 
The landlord hesitates to pay the bill for him, 
since he knows that what he does for one tenant 
in a row of houses all the neighbours will demand 
as their right. Moreover, if the tenant persuades 
the landlord to * wire * his house for electric light, 
the landlord usually atones for a momentary lapse 
into good nature by raising . the rent. Where 
a man owns the house he lives in, it is the cost of 
' wiring ' that usually frightens him. He thinks 
electric light a very excellent invention, but for 
a man with a growing family and a stationary 
income the wiring contractor's bill is a serious 
obstacle. 
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These practical difficulties are being got over in 
various ways. Efforts are being made to produce 
a cheap but efficient line of electric fittings so as 
to reduce the cost of changing from gas to electric 
light. Various systems of ' free wiring ' have been 
introduced to allow the change to be made with- 
out any initial cost to the consumer. Munici- 
palities are not allowed to carry on this business, 
as it is regarded by the powers that be as a more 
or less speculative trade not essential to the sale 
of electric light. If they want their customers to 
get the benefit of ' free wiring,' they have to 
call in the aid of a wiring contractor who will 
undertake the risks involved. 

* Free wiring * is, of course, not really free. 
Electric-lighting companies are not charitable in- 
stitutions. The proposal usually made to an in- 
tending consumer is that the company will fit his 
house with wires and lamps, and make no initial 
charge. A rental — say, of 4id. per lamp per 
quarter, as in the case of some Edmundson com- 
*panies — is charged, and the wires and fittings 
remain the property of the company. The cus- 
tomer can make a trial for one year, with no 
obligation to continue use, and he has the chance 
of buying the installation at any time. If the 
purchase be made within the first year no rental 
is charged. Sometimes the option is given of 
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taking the installation on the hire-purchase system. 
The company, for instance, takes payment over a 
period of three, seven, ten, or fourteen years, charging 
5 per cent, interest on outstanding amounts. 

An interesting variation of the free -wiring 
system has recently been introduced. The com- 
pany offers to instal six lamps free of all charge 
for a six months' trial, on the condition that it is 
allowed to choose the position of the lamps. The 
householder pays simply for the current he uses 
during the trial period, at the end of which he is 
free to adopt the new light or to tell the company 
to remove its wires and put the house as it was 
before. In this way people are readily induced to 
give electric light a trial, and it is usually found 
that electric light, once used, is always used. 
While the company has to lay out money for 
a short time without interest on the trial installa- 
tion, it is generally rewarded by obtaining a new 
customer, who purchases the six-lamp installation 
and orders the whole of his house to be wired. 
Something of the wisdom of the serpent is mixed 
in with this method of popularizing electric light, 
but the device would be hopeless from the point 
of view of business if the cleanliness, healthiness, 
safety, and beauty of electric light were not con- 
vincing when once they had been experienced. 

The * on approval ' method also gives the house- 
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holder the chance of discovering that electric 
light is by no means so expensive as rumour would 
have him believe. Another way of demonstrating 
this fact has been employed by the Edmundson 
and other companies with considerable effect. 
The method is to arrange for electric lighting in a 
row, say, of new workmen's cottages. Penny-in- 
the-slot or shilling-in-the-slot meters are used in 
conjunction with * free wiring,' and the 'Workman 

/ finds that his lighting bill comes to about is. 
per week, which covers the rent of the wires and 
of the meters. (A shilling dropped into the meter 
will keep two lamps alight for four hours each 
night for a week.) The workmen are good 
customers, but the moral effect on the villa and 
other regions of the town is a big profit in itself. 
When the owner of a house, shop, or mansion 
sees that John Smith has electric light in his 
cottage, and is still apparently solvent, he becomes 
easy prey to the electric - lighting canvasser. 

J Clearly it is worth while for the pioneers of a 
new light to study human nature. 

Anpther drawback to the ready adoption of 
electric light is the complicated system of charging 
often used. In electricity-supply meters are used 
to register the amount of current consumed, just 
as gas meters record the consumption of gas. 
But the parallel ceases here, because the gas is 
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stored in reservoirs and the electricity is generated 
and supplied as required by the varying demand. 
Thus the machinery at an electric generating 
station lies almost idle during the greater 
part of the day; the demand for light begins 
at dusk, rises rapidly to a 'peak' between dusk 
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Fig. I. — This curve represents the daily * lighting load' in a 
provincial town. The small * peak ' between 6 am. and 
noon is due to the charging of storage batteries, which 
act as a stand-by at the supply station. The real demand 
comes on suddenly in the afternoon, rising to its summit 
after six o'clock, and falling away towards midnight, 
when nearly all lights are turned out. Thus, between 
midnight and 5 p.m. of the following day there is practi- 
cally no demand, and the machinery is almost idle. 

and bedtime, and sinks to nearly nothing 
during the remainder of the night (see Fig. i). 
Machinery has to be provided to meet the maxi-. 
mum demand when it comes, but for many hours 
out of the twenty-four the powers of the generating 
plant are only partly used. 
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It is not difficult to see that, under such cir- 
cumstances, it is cheaper (both in first cost and 
in daily working) to supply electricity for one 
lamp burning ten hours on end than for ten 
lamps burning for one hour. The total quantity 
of electricity used is the same in both cases, 
but in the second case bigger machinery would 
be wanted, and it would be productive for only a 
very short period. Hence the electric-light com- 
pany is always hankering after * long-hour con- 
sumers ' — people who will burn even a few lamps 
steadily for a good spell, and thus help to keep the 
dynamos at the generating station working long 
under a fairly even load. Public-houses, late- 
closing shops, public libraries, clubs, etc., belong 
to this popular group. * Short-hour consumers,' 
on the other hand, require the same amount of 
plant for their service, but are by lio means so 
remunerative. 

An attempt has been made to level up this 
difference — to make the short-hour consumer pay 
a fair share of the extra cost he involves, and to 
give the long- hour consumer the benefit of being 
an economical man to supply. The method 
adopted Js called the ' maximum demand system * 
of charging. This system is excellent in theory, 
but a trifle difficult of comprehension by the 
average man. A writer who imitates Mr. Dooley 
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in the columns of the Electrical Times has dubbed 
it the ' mixemup-anbedam'd system.* Perhaps, 
however, the above explanation will suggest why 
it is that steady consumers get the full advantage 
of a liberal rebate, while the will-o'-the-wisp con- 
sumer does not. 

An instrument is used to indicate the * maxi- 
mum demand' in each house, being the current 
required by the largest number of lamps alight at 
any one time. For any quantity of current up to 
the amount which would have been used if the 
maximum demand had continued 90 or 100 hours 
per quarter a rate of, say, sevenpence or eightpence 
per unit is charged.* For any quantity beyond 
that a rate of say, threepence per unit is charged. 
Therefore, if a man keeps his maximum demand 
near his average demand — that is to say, if he 
burns about the same number of lamps fairly 
steadily — he will get his current much cheaper than 
the man who has all his house aglow for only one 
hour or so in the evening. 

The following table, which is extracted from a 
circular issued by Edmundson's Electricity Cor- 
poration in connection with electricity-supply in 

* The unit is officially fixed by the Board of Trade a sa 
'kilowatt hour,* which is a kilowatt of electrical energy 
acting for one hour. A 16 candle-power lamp, burning for 
sixteen hours, consumes about 1 unit. 
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Hamilton, shows how, under the maximum demand 
system, the average cost of current diminishes 
with the lengthened daily use of the light : 
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Another system of charging, with the same 
object in view, is that by which the electricity used 
during a certain portion of the day is charged at 
a high rate, and that used during other times at 
a low rate. A * time-switch ' or ' two-rate meter ' 
is employed to separate the two periods. This 
system is a rough-and-ready approximation to the 
maximum demand system, and has the advantage 
of being easily explained to the ' man in the street.' 
Many people, after they have had the theory of the 
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maximum demand system clearly explained to 
them, go away nursing a firm conviction that it is 
a subtle form of robbery devised by an unholy com- 
bination of unscrupulous company promoters and 
unprincipled municipal electricity committees. 
The difficulties of convincing explanation are so 
great that some electric-light companies prefer 
to adopt a * flat rate,' or uniform charge of fivepence 
or so per unit, to all consumers, and wink at the 
inequity of the arrangement. 

In spite of human inertia, of human nature, and 
in spite of all other obstacles referred to, electric 
lighting is a progressive industry. The large 
provincial towns under municipal control show 
unabated progress in the development of demand ; 
the smaller provincial towns, whether enjoying the 
economies of combination under the Edmundson, 
Crompton, and other parental regimes, or form- 
ing independent units, display on a smaller scale 
the same dogged advance. Audit is found that 
the profitableness of the business is progressive — 
that not only do new consumers come in year by 
year, but as the business grows it is possible to 
earn a wider margin of profit without increasing 
(and even with diminishing) the charges made. 
While the dividends earned are not great, they are 
usually on the up grade, and offer an attraction to 
investors which ought to be as great as, though of 
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a diiferent quality from, the attraction of a highly 
speculative investment. 

It is important to note that the Board of Trade 
has allowed the wind of expropriation to be 
tempered to many of the lambs of the electric- 
lighting industry. Terms have frequently been 
arranged between companies and local authorities 
which secure to the electric-lighting undertaking 
the return of its fair market-value at the end of 
certain periods. In Folkestone, to take one illustra- 
tion, the Corporation has the right to buy the 
electric-lighting undertaking at the end of twenty- 
two years from July, 1896, upon paying the capital 
expended plus 10 per cent., or after twenty-nine 
years upon paying the capital expended plus 5 per 
cent. Such special arrangements are allowed 
under the Electric Lighting (Amendment) Act, 
1888, but have to be sanctioned by the Board of 
Trade. 

A new electric-lighting Bill was drafted in the 
1903 session by the Board of Trade, buf was not 
' introduced, owing to pressure of other Parlia- 
mentary business. Most of its provisions related 
to the supply of electricity for power — a subject 
discussed in later chapters. Its main point as 
regards electric lighting in particular was that it 
definitely repealed the right of veto possessed by 
local authorities under former Acts, giving the 
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Board of Trade full power to hear and deal with 
the objections raised by local authorities against 
electric-lighting proposals relating to their areas. 

The table on p. 65 of representative established 
companies gives a general idea of the financial 
nature of electric lighting in provincial towns, 
most of them being of small size. 

As time goes on, the supply of electricity for 
lighting purposes is becoming more and more 
closely identified with the supply for traction and 
power purposes. To see how that identification 
has come about, and what effect it will have on 
electric-lighting business and the electrical in- 
dustry generally, it will be necessary to trace the 
growth of the traction and power branches. 



CHAPTER VI 



THE EARLY DAYS OF ELECTRIC TRACTION 



IN the * Manual of Electrical Undertakings ' 
' there is published a chronological list of 
electric railways, tramways, and light railways in 
the British Isles. The list as a whole is interest- 
ing. The first part, which we reproduce, is 
especially so. The dates given are those of the 
commencement of electrical working on each 
system : 

Portnish (Giant's Causeway) 1883 

Brighton Beach 1883 

Blackpool (Corporation) 1 884 

Bessbrook and Newry 1885 

Ryde Pier (Isle of Wight) 1886 

Birmingham ... 1890 

Southend Pier (Corporation) 1890 

Guernsey Railway 1891 

Liverpool Overhead Railway 1893 

South Staffordshire ... • 1 893 

Douglas-Laxey (Isle of Man) 1894 

Bristol 1895 

Coventry 1895 

Snaefell Mountain Railway 1895 

5—2 67 
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Reading down the list furtheri we find that foar^ 
new electric-traction systems started working in 
1896, two in 1897, nine in 1898, twelve in 1899, 
twelve in 1900, twenty-five in 1901, and eleven in 
1902. Here we have a bird's-eye view of the , 
development of the electric-traction industry. Its 
peculiarities are the sort of false start made in the 
early eighties, followed by a blank, which in turn 
was followed by a slow growth, until a spurt 
took place in' 1898 and succeeding years. These 
variations were not due to mere chance. They 
had their causes— <:aUses which are still aifecting 
the industry. 

Nearly all of those lines which took part in the 
' false start ' were electric railways, not tramways. 
The use of electric power to haul cars was first 
demonstrated by Messrs. Siemens in 1879; ^^t 
although an electric tramway on the overhead 
system was one of the features of the Paris 
Exhibition of 1881, public opinion was destined 
to take many years to get quite accustomed 
to * live ' electric conductors suspended over- 
head. Consequently, the first application of 
electric power to traction purposes was made on 
railways, where trespassers went at their peril. 
These early experiments, however, proved the 
value of the new motive power. Electrical 
engineers soon began to gonsider seriously, as a 
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practical matter, the substitution of electric for 
animal traction on the various tramway systems 
in the country. 

This proved to be a more complicated business 
than merely having an auction sale of the horses, 
converting the old horse-cars into summer-houses, 
and buying so much electrical plant. The 
engineers found they had to deal with the trouble- 
some eifect of a Tramways Act passed in 1870, 
long before electric traction had been thought 
about. The story of this Act is a long and rather 
uninteresting one (at least to the general public, 
which does not get enthusiastic about statutes). 
It is possible to tell it with a certain element 
of pathos, but it is wholly devoid of humour. 
One or two main points, however, will serve to 
show why the development of electric, tramways 
iii this country was delayed, even as the electric- 
lighting clock was stopped for close on ten years. . 

The Tramways Act was, in fact, the natural 
father of the Electric Lighting Act of 1882, and 
both father and son bore the same blemishes of 
character- Both upheld the principle of twenty^ 
one years* tenure, and of compulsory purchase by • 
the local authority at the end of that short term 
at scrap-iron value. In 1870 the result of these 
conditions was not foreseen. Horse tramways ■' 
were freely promoted • in most populous towns. 
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and because they began to earn money as soon as 
they started running (after the happy manner of 
tramways), their owners did not worry much 
about the future. It was not until the tramways 
became middle-aged, so to speak, that tramway 
directors began to think of the approaching end 
and to look solemn. Then they realized their 
unhappy position. With only a few years to live, 
and with only the prospect of a partial financial 
salvation under compulsory purchase, it was com- 
mercially impossible for the proprietors to spend 
large sums of money in improving their tramway 
service and maintaining their plant. Each year 
it became more necessary to scrape and save every 
penny; each year the cars became more dilapi- 
dated, the track more badly kept, and the horses 
more melancholy. Then the public, in ignorance 
of the obscure Tramways Act, began to call the 
tramway companies by unholy names. 

At this interesting stage electric traction came 
on the scene. Unhappily, it was like the offer of 
an expensive divorce to a pauper married to a 
shrew. The tramway companies could not afford 
electric traction. They could not even afford 
new coats of paint for dingy cars ; and electric 
traction, with its costly generating station, new 
track, expensive equipment and cars, was quite 
out of the question. The public promptly dubbed 
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the companies as backward, and called upon their 
local councils and corporations to rid them of the 
old horse tramways, and give them new electric 
ones under municipal control. In this way dis- 
content with dying tramway companies gave the ' 
first impetus to municipal tramways. 

Nevertheless, the local authorities did not act 
at once. To begin with, they had to be cautious 
about adopting a novel system of traction. Then 
they knew that by waiting till the end of tke 
tramway tenures they could force the companies 
to sell at scrap-iron value, whereas, if they bought 
the companies out beforehand, they would have 
had to pay fair market value for the business as a' 
going concern. A large number of tramway con- 
cessions had been granted soon after 1870, so that 
the periods began to fall out in the early nineties. 
Consequently, electric-traction development was 
delayed until then, and in some cases beyond that 
period, owing to the hesitation of local authorities 
in adopting electric traction. 

From about this time onwards the electric- 
traction industry led the same sort of dual life as 
the electric-lighting industry — partly under com- 
pany and partly under municipal control. As a 
rule, the electrification of horse tramways under 
company control was made possible by the local 
authority agreeing to postpone compulsory pur- 
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chase until a time far enough off to justify the 
heavy capital expenditure on electrical equipment. 
This was done, for instance, in the cases of Bristol, 
South Staffordshire, and many other districts 
^ where company electric tramways are now run- 
ning. However, as the local authority possessed 
an absolute right of veto (on which the veto of 
the Electric Lighting Acts was modelled), the 
companies were wholly at the mercy of munici- 
palities which were pressed on all sides to 
* municipalize ' their tramways as soon as the old 
periods of tenure expired. 

For these simple reasons electric tramway 
enterprise in Britain was delayed. America and 
the Continent got ahead of us, just as they had 
done in the case of electric lighting. Playing . 
second fiddle in the orchestra of progress is not 
a very glorious proceeding ; and it is as well to 
understand that the reasons why we did not play 
first fiddle or lead the whole orchestra are to be 
sought among Blue Books and Acts of Parliament, 
and not in the supposed degeneracy of our engineers 
and capitalists. 

How the duality of tramway control has affected 
the traction industry will be considered in the 
next chapter, particularly in relation to what are 
now known as 'inter-urban' tramways. As a 
prdiminary to that, we must touch upon the 
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causes of the conquest which electricity has made 
in the traction world. 

Shortly after the invention of the commercial 
dynamo, it was discovered that the function of 
that machine could be reversed. When forcibly 
made to revolve, the dynamo produced electric 
current ; yhen electric current was led into it, 
the dynamo forcibly revolved. In the one case, 
rotary motion was converted into electrical energy ; 
in the other case, electrical energy was converted , 
into rotary motion. The dynamo, in sh6rt, was 
able to play the part of generator or motor as 
required. 

Electrical engineers were not slow to see how 
this discovery could be applied. They saw that 
they could arrange to have a dynamo generating 
current which would be carried on wires for a 
considerable distance, and used to operate electric 
motors in mills, factories, and so on. From that 
it was an easy step to attaching the motors to the 
axles of a car, and thus propelling it. Here, how- 
ever, a new problem arose — that of supplying the 
electric current continuously to a tramway car in 
motion. 

Three answers to the problem have been devised. 
The first is the familiar, 'overhead system,' in 
which the wire carrying the current is suspended 
about 20 feet above the tramway track. Each 
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car has a trolley-pole, the end of which presses 
against the overhead wire and slides along it. 
The current passes through this trolley-pole down 
through the * controller,' by which the motor man 
regulates the speed of the car, thence to the 
motors underneath the car (causing them to 
revolve), through them and the wheels down to 
the rails. The rails are specially joined up to 
carry the * return current ' back to the generating 
station, thus completing the electrical circuit. 

This system is the simplest and cheapest ; and 
the old objections to it, on the grounds of ugliness 
and danger, are now so fully overcome that it 
is practically the standard system in all countries. 
As far as England is concerned, only London and 
Bournemouth have samples of the second solution 
— that of the * conduit ' system. There all the 
* live ' electric conductors are placed underground 
in a concrete trench, built in the middle or side of 
the tramway track, and get-at-able only through a 
narrow slot on the surface, like the slot of a cable 
tramway. A * skate ' hangs from the car through 
this slot, and makes contact with the electric 
conductors in thd trench. While this system has 
the advantage of getting rid of all exposed wires, 
it is so expensive to construct and maintain in 
good working order that it is commercially possible 
only in crowded cities, where the traffic is very 
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heavy. It costs about 3^14,000 per mile of single 
track (independent of the power-house and cable 
expenditure), as against the £7,496 of the trolley 
or overhead system. Consequently, it has been 
adopted only in the heart of London, save for the 
case of Bournemouth, where the overhead wires 
were objected to for alleged aesthetic reasons. In 
America and the Continent it has been used in a 
minority of cases. 

The third solution — that of the surface-contact 
system — is also rather rare. Many variations of 
it have been invented^ but,, beyond a few samples 
on the Continent and a solitary English installa- 
tion at Wolverhampton, it is commercially a 
stranger. Its title partly explains its method. 
The necessary electrical connection is not made 
with continuous live conductors, but with a series 
of ' studs ' placed at intervals of several feet apart, 
and almost flush with the surface of the track. 
A long metal brush or skate hangs underneath the 
car and touches the studs, which are in connec- 
tion with underground electric cables. Various 
arrangements are made to insure that all the studs 
not safely covered by the caf are electrically 
*dead,' and therefore harmless to horses and 
pedestrians. As the car passes along the track, 
each stud in succession automatically becomes 
* live ' and feeds the motors with current, becoming 
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automatically 'dead' when the car leaves it behind. 
This system is more costly than the overhead, 
and less expensive than the conduit system. For 
various reasons — technical and otherwise — it has 
not yet been able to oust either of its rivals. 

Now we come to the commercial aspect of these 
technical descriptions of electric-traction systems. 
How is it that electricity on tramways has been 
able to supersede horse and steam traction ? In 
first cost it is not cheaper; in fact, an electric 
tramway system costs much more to build and 
equip than either a horse or a steam tramway. 
Its advantages must lie, therefore, in economy of 
working. It must be able to do the actual work 
of carrying passengers cheaper and better than 
either animal or steam power. 

The secret of the success of electric traction lies 
in the economical way in which the power required 
for transport purposes is used. A horse tramway 
has to maintain a certain stud of horses — to feed 
practically the same number of power-producing 
animals, no matter how much or how little traffic 
is being carried day by day. Moreover, the actual 
work of a horse tramway is done by about one- 
fifth of the horses, while the other four-fifths are 
resting or feeding. A steam tramway has to build 
its locomotives big enough and heavy enough to 
haul a full car up the steepest gradient oh the 
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line. Both systems, that is to say, have to main- * 
tain continually their maximum amount of power 
during continual variations in the volume of traffic. 
The electric system is more happily placed. 
With it the generating station produces at each^ 
moment just as much power as is actually required, 
and each car uses at each moment just as much 
current as it requires. If the cars are half empty, 
the consumption of electrical energy is correspond- 
ingly slight ; if the cars are all running full, the 
power station responds to the demand made upon 
it while that demand lasts. 

The resulting working economy is no mere 
matter of theory or of paper calculation. Plenty 
of cases could be mentioned where horse tram- 
ways have, when * converted ' to electric traction, 
passed from financial failure to success. In all 
such cases, of course, there has been a tremendous 
increase in traffic, due to the more rapid and 
frequent service of improved cars given under 
electric traction, but there has been at the same 
time a great reduction in the proportion of expenses 
to receipts. While a horse tramway had to spend 
about jf8o or more to earn £100, an electric 
tramway will spend only about jf 60. For instance, 
when a Buenos Ayres tramway was worked by 
horses, the percentage of expenses to receipts 
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was 80. When the system was converted to 
electric traction, the percentage dropped to 57. 

Because of this economy in working, electric 
tramways are able to give a much better service 
than horse, steam, or any other kind, and at much 
lower fares.* Since no other mode of transport 
makes use of the principle of generating at a central 
source all the power required and distributing 
it over a whole system, to be used as and when 
required, electric traction has supreme advantages. 
This principle explains the financial failure of a 
fourth method of electric traction — that by * accu- 
mulator cars.' Under that system, each car is a 
self-contained unit, with a charged electric storage 
battery and motors. Many engineers have valiantly 
tried to wring success from that ungrateful system. 
They have always been disappointed, because the 
system embodied many of the disadvantages of 
the old steam and other systems. When a car 
has to be built to carry its own power-generating 
apparatus, it is like a traveller who has to carry 
provisions for a long journey on his back. He 
would get along much better if he could travel 
light, and take his meals at wayside inns as and 
when he wanted them. 

* The London County Council tramways, where the 
conduit system has been adopted, are the only exceptions. 
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CHAPTER VII 

THE DEVELOPMENT OF ELECTRIC INTER-URBAN 
TRAMWAYS 

THOUGH the term * conversion,' as applied 
to the change from horse' to electric 
traction on a tramway, is almost a slang expres- 
sion, it is really very appropriate. For not only 
does a converted tramway, like a converted soul, 
enter into a new kind of existence, but its whole 
character likewise becomes radically altered. 
There is truth in the paradox that an electrified 
horse tramway is something more than a horse 
tramway electrified. 

The difference lies in the widening of the actual 
scope of a tramway system through electrification. 
The horse is a noble animal, but he has his limita- 
tions ; and if long distances have to be covered 
under horse traction, relays of horses must be 
provided. The expense of that arrangement, com- 
bined with the slow pace of horse cars, resulted in 

79 
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the operations of horse tramways being confined 
to restricted areas. Very often they were limited 
to a single district, picking up the merely local or 
street-corner traffic. 

With electric tramways it is quite another 
story. The speed of electric cars is limited only 
by Board of Trade regulations* for the safety of 
pedestrian and other street traffic. The range of 
an electric tramway system is limited mainly by 
the scope of traffic demands. The distance over 
which, by means of high-tension currents, electric 
power can be economically distributed is so great 
that a wide network of lines can be fed from a 
single generating station. For instance, the 
London United Tramways run from Hammer- 
smith to Southall and to Hampton Court ; exten- 
sions beyond these wide limits are already 
authorized. All the power to operate that exten- 
sive system is generated at a single power station 
at Chiswick. 

Thus the adoption of electric traction gave 
tramway systems freedom to spread. They spread 
from the towns into remote suburbs, and thence 
to neighbouring towns, linking up with tramway 
systems there. In short, from being urban, they 
became inter-urban, and in doing so they greatly 
increased their usefulness and their troubles at 
the same time. 
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The tale of their troubles is rather an involved 
one, not to be fully told without a long disquisition 
on tramway legislation and the thorny question 
of municipal trading. However, a glance at the 
history of two or three typical inter-urban tramway 
systems will be enough to show how the electric- 
traction industry has been carried .on in England, 
and what its future is likely to be. 

Apart from the large municipal systems, which 
are of the first-class urban type, the London 
United electric tramway system is one of the 
finest in the country. It affords a typical case of 
an inter-urban system built up with a converted 
horse tramway as a nucleus. Many readers will 
remember the ancient horse cars which used to 
wend their slow and stately way from Hammer- 
smith fo Kew Bridge. They presented the always 
pathetic spectacle of a tramway undertaking with 
one foot in the grave. The year 1890 saw them 
near the end of their tenure, with nobody to take 
an interest in . them, save, perhaps, the local 
authorities, which expected to buy them up at a 
scrap-iron price. However, the immense possibili- 
ties of the system when electrified and extended 
were not altogether overlooked. About the year 
1893 Mr. George White and others, who were 
then converting the Bristol tramways to electric 
traction, formed a company to buy up the old Kew 
6 
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tramways. They did so on the chance that they 
would be able to j)ersuade the local authorities to 
grant new periods of tenure, in order that the 
tramways might be electrified at once and 
extended. 

A considerable amount of anxious negotiation 
had to be carried on with each authority in turn 
before the necessary consents were obtained. 
After all arrangements had been made and the 
system actually reconstructed for electric traction, 
an unusual obstacle arose. Kew Observatory had 
some magnetic recording instruments which might 
be affected by the proximity of electric current; 
and for eighteen months the new electric cars 
stood idle in the car depots while the Government 
and the company discussed the fate of these 
instruments. The affair was settled finally by the 
company going direct to the Treasury with an 
offer to comj)ensate the Observatory, and to bear 
the cost of transferring the instruments to some 
desert spot where tramways would cease from 
troubling. 

In April, 1901, the first sections were opened 
under electric traction, and since then the com- 
pany has steadily pursued a policy of extension. At 
each few miles it has had to deal with a new local 
authority, and induce it to consent to tramways 
in its area, partly by means of money payments 
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or contributions to street widenings and other 
public improvements, partly by the solid argui 
ment that the company could give the district 
free intercommunication over an extensive system. 
If any of the local authorities had, as Kingston 
proposed to do, built a tramway system of its own, 
the cost of working that system as a separate unit 
would have been greater than when working it as 
part of a large undertaking; the difficulty of 
arranging through connection would have arisen, 
and the division of control would have told against 
the public pocket and convenience in other ways. 
Uniform control over a big inter-urban system 
means cheap through fares and uninterrupted 
services. 

The districts of Shepherd's Bush, Hammersmith, 
Chiswick, Acton, Ealing, Southall, Brentford, 
Hounslow, Twickenham, Teddington, Richmond, 
Hampton, and Hampton Wick, are now linked up 
by electric tramways ; and there are authorized 
extensions to Barnes, Mortlake, Kingston-on- 
Thames, Surbiton, Esher, the Dittons, Maiden, 
Coombe, and Wimbledon. There is no saying 
where the company will stop in its effprt to over- 
run the Thames valley. However, its progress has 
been temporarily arrested at some points by the 
opposition of the railway companies. Under the 
old Tramways Act, where promoters apply to the 
6—2 
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Board of Trade for tramway Provisional Orders, 
the railway companies have no chance of opposing. 
The Act was framed in the horse days, when no 
one thought that tramways would ever poach on 
railway preserves. But in 1896 an Act called the 
Light Railways Act was passed, and it gave the 
railway companies a very powerful lever against 
tramway enterprise. It contained a clause which 
means in effect that where a railway company 
alleges unfair competition against a light 
railway scheme the Light Railway Commis- 
sioners are bound to reject the scheme, and to 
tell the promoters that they must bring it before 
Parliament in the form of a private Bill. The Act 
does not define a light railway, and it has been 
freely used to promote tramways running through 
several districts. The cheapness and simplicity 
of its procedure, combined with the fact that the 
consent of the local authorities is not a condition 
precedent to the hearing of the application (though 
it is usually necessary to its success), have led 
tramway promoters to prefer it to the Provisional 
Order method, or the expensive and tedious process 
of a private Bill. 

The consideration given to railway opposition 
has (along with the consideration given to muni- 
cipal opposition, in obedience to the veto principle 
of the Tramways Act, 1870) nullified to a great 
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* extent the value of the Light Railways Act as a 
fillip to inter-urban tramway progress. It is almost 
impossible to extend a tramway system through a 
populous district without running parallel in some 
places tp^ some existing steam railway lines. Now, 
the railway companies have long enjoyed the 
complete monopoly of inter-urban traffic, and thiey 
instinctively resent the intrusion of the electric 
tramcar. It is only natural that they should 
growl at a new means of transport which robs 
them of part of their short-distance traffic ; it is 
only natural that they should spend thousands of 
pounds in trying to choke ofi* electric tramway 
enterprise while it is young. 

Nevertheless, the spirit of antagonism is weaken- 
ing. The railway companies admit that their 
short-distance traffic pays them least of all. They 
make money easiest at the work they are best 
fitted for — carrying large numbers of passengers 
long distances at high speeds. They must admit 
that, with their fixed stations at wide intervals, 
their rigid time-tables, and their infrequent services, 
they have not the advantages of tramway com- 
panies which offer a five or ten minutes' service of 
cars, running along the roads, and stopping to set 
down and pick up passengers at any desired point. 
They must admit this, because it has been found 
invariably that where an electric tramway has 
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been built alongside a railway the amount of 
traffic which the railway has lost to the tramway 
has been a very small matter compared with the 
amount of new traffic ^hich the tramway has 
created for itself. 

If, therefore, questions of this kind are to be 
decided on the ground of public interest, the 
railways should not be allowed to throttle tram- 
way development. Besides thalt, the tramway com- 
panies contend that, by encouraging land develop- 
ment and facilitating local traffic, they help to 
* feed ' the railways. A great' deal might be said 
on this point to clinch the argument that tram- 
ways are really the friends and not the rivals of 
railways ; but the necessity of a long argument is 
removed by the fact that the railway companies 
are beginning to see things in that light themselves. 
The Metropolitan District Railway, for instance, 
is now lyider the same control as the London 
United Tramways; the two undertakings are to be 
worked hand in hand even though they traverse 
in part the same districts. The idea underlying the 
co-operation is th^t the railways will carry the 
traffic at express speed to certain points, whence 
it will be distributed by the tramcars. Siipilarly, 
the Midland Railway Company has promoted a 
system of tramways which it had previously 
opposed successfully on the ground of competi- 
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tion; its intention is to work the railway in 
harmony with the tramways, each taking its 
special class of traffic. The London and North- 
Western Railway Company has arranged with 
the Dudley, Stourbridge, and District Electric 
Traction Company for special cars to collect 
traffic for long-distance excursions on its lines, 
even though the district traversed by the tram- 
ways is also partly served by railways. 

A still more striking case is that of the North- 
Eastern Railway, which claims to have lost a great 
deal of its suburban traffic in the neighbpurhood 
of Newcastle through tramway competition. Its 
Newcastle and district system is being * electrified,' 
and the object of the railway in making the change 
is not to fight the electric tramways with electric 
railway traction, but to develop, by the aid of 
an improved electric-train service, comparatively 
long-distance season-ticket traffic between New- 
castle and . residential places like Whitley Bay 
— a cjass of traffic which the tramways do not 
attempt to carry, though they may help the 
railway company to increase it by ' feeding ' the 
termini. 

In course of time, therefore, the attitude of the 
railways towards tramways is likejy to become 
more sober and friendly. We are likely to see 
more and more cases of tramway and railway 
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partnership such as the Metropolitan District and 
Midland Railway Companies have set up. 

Not in all cases has the development of inter- 
urban tramways proceeded on such direct lines as 
that of the London United Tramway system. In 
the Black Country region it was not a matter of 
electrifying a single system and extending it into 
virgin country. When the British Electric Trac- 
tion Company came on the scene there (about 
1895) it found several tramway companies at work, 
some using horse traction, some using steam 
traction, with a variety of gauges, and with tenures 
and leases expiring at various intervals. The com- 
- pany set itself to make order out of this chaos. So 
complicated has the task proved that it is yet — 
after nearly eight years — not quite finished. 

The first step was to acquire a controlling 
interest in the existing companies, and the second 
was to arrange fresh terms of tenure with a round 
score of local authorities. Either it was agreed 
to defer for twenty-one years or so the date of 
purchase, or a local authority decided to purchase 
the lines in its area, convert them to electric 
traction, and lease them for a period to the 
company. Bit by bit the lines were thus acquired, 
electrified, and brought under the uniform control 
of the company, with a uniform gauge and a 
uniform method of working. By this process of 
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consolidation, aided by various fresh extensions, 
an inter-urban tramway system extending from 
Birmingham in the east to Wolverhampton on the 
west and Kinver (in Worcestershire) on the south 
has been gradually built up. 

The following are a few examples of the terms 
on which leases have been granted by the local 
authorities : 



Document and 
Date. 



Lease, Octo- 
ber 24, 1901. 



Agreement, 

December 17, 

1901. 
Agreement, 

December 31, 

1900. 

Agreement, 
SepTtember27, 
1900. 



Agreement, 
October 17, 
1898. 

Agreement, 
June 5, 1903. 



Parties. 



Term. 



Rent. 



Walsall Cor- 
poration and 
Lessee Co. 



Ditto 



West Bromwich 
Corporation, 
B.E.T. Co., 
and Lessee Co. 

Darlaston Urban 
District Coun- 
cil, the Tram- 
ways Co.. and 
the Lessee Co. 



Dudley Cor- 
poration and 
B.E.T. Co. 

Handswortb 
Urban District 
Council, 
Lessee Co., 
and B.E.T. 
Co. 



' , 21 years from £syS per annum. 
January 1, | 
X901 



3 years from 
January i, 
1901. 

Until December 
31. 1903- 

21 years from 
completion of 
reconstruction. 

Not purchasable 
till 1910, when 
purchaser to 
lease for 28 
years, deter* 
minable by the 
Council at the 
end of 21 years. 

21 years from 
date of pur- 
chase. (Notice 
given 1903.) 

Until June 30, 
1911. 



£872 16s. 4d. per 
annum (includ- 
ing Burchills' 
Depot). 

;f 400 per annum. 



6) per cent, per 
annum on pur- 
chase-money on 
cost of works. 

5i per cent, per 
annum on 
amount of pur- 
chase-money. 



To be settled by 
lay Arbitrator. 



£65+6^ per cent 
per annum on 
purchase-money 
and cost of elec- 
trical reconstruc- 
tion and equip- 
ment. 
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Such a welding process is, of course, only 
possible where electric tramways under municipal 

* control do not break into the scheme of consolida- 
tion. For instance, the towns of Wolverhampton 
and Birmingham form the east and west wings of 
the Black Country, and at Wolverhampton, there 

" is a municipal tramway system, while in Birming- 
ham the policy of municipalization has been 
adopted likewise. Where there is this duality of 
control, a certain special ingenuity has to be used 
to secure free interconnection between neighbour- 
ing districts, which comes as a matter of course 
when all the lines are under a single control. The 
case of Wolverhampton is complicated by the fact 
that a surface-contact system has been laid down 
there ; the difference in system naturally increases 
the effect of the difference in control, and Wolver- 
hampton has been isolated, in a tramway sense, 
from the Black Country system. At the time of 
writing, the artificial division line between the 
municipal and company lines has not been wiped 
out. As for Birmingham, the problem there is to 
secure free intercommunication between muni- 
cipal lines within the city which are gradually 
being electrified and lines without the city, owned 
by the local authorities, and leased to the con- 
solidating company. The situation is complicated ; 
but eventually some mutual working arrangement 
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will doubtless be found through a policy of co- 
operation, so that the public will not suffer from 
the lack of through services. 

The complications in the Black Country pale, 
however, before those in South Lancashire, where 
a most extensive system of inter-urban tramvfays 
is being built up. There the variety of control is 
so great as almost to baffle the attempt to give the 
tramway passengers unobstructed transit from 
town to town. If we take the region lying between 
Liverpool, Bolton, and Manchester, we find the 
tramway situation there to be like a Chinese 
puzzle. Liverpool has .a fine municipal system of 
its own, running out a little into one or two neigh- 
bouring districts. Bolton also has a municipal 
system, and holds leases of lines in neighbouring 
districts. Between these two towns lie Wigan 
and St. Helens — Wigan with a municipal system 
branching out into surrounding districts, and 
St. Helens with a system belonging to the Corpor- 
ation, and leased to the New St. Helens and 
District Tramways Company, Limited. 

Like Liverpool, Manchester has a large muni- 
cipal system within its own area, and it has 
succeeded in extending it into more than half a 
dozen surrounding districts, which have leased 
their lines to the Manchester Corporation. Sal- 
ford, which is physically identical with Manchester, 
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has a separate municipal system ; and after negotia- 
tions extending over three years, the two towns 
have arranged the terms of mutual running powers. 
Thus we have in this South Lancashire area a 
congeries of municipal systems, divided by blanks. 
The big cities have developed the urban and 
suburban services to a high degree, but they have 
not tackled the true problem of inter-urban com- 
munication — that is to say, the problem of linking 
up Salford and Bolton, Bolton and Wigan, 
Wigan and St. Helens, St. Helens and Liverpool. 
It is not to be expected that they should do so, 
because the concern of each local authority is with 
itself first, its immediate neighbours a long way 
second, and its distant neighbours a very long way 
third. Consequently, the development of town-to- 
town connections has been left to a company — the 
South Lancashire Tramways Company. 

That company set itself to build the missing 
links between the towns. Already it has linked 
up. Liverpool and Bolton through St. Helens. 
Its cars now run from St. Helens right into the 
heart of Liverpool. A novel arrangement has been 
made to secure this through service. At the 
boundary of the city, on the inward journey, the 
South Lancashire conductor gets off the car, and 
his place is taken by a Liverpool Corporation 
Tramway conductor. The car proceeds on its 
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journey through Liverpool, and all the receipts 
inside the boundary go to the Liverpool Corpora- 
tion, which simply pays the South Lancashire 
Company a rent for the use of the car. While 
this arrangement does not secure through fares, it 
is a very simple and equitable way of securing 
continuous services. It is, perhaps, the best method 
of escape from the difficulties of making com- 
plicated agreements for running powers, division 
of profits, and so on. 

As regards St. Helens, the company has been 
obliged to go to Parliament for compulsory run- 
ning powers, after the manner of a railway ; and 
Parliament has granted them, in spite of the 
opposition of the St. Helens Corporation. In this 
way the company, after securing the consents of 
the local authorities to its own links, is proceeding 
to burrow a continuous tramway route through 
the separate municipal systems. In such labours, 
we can well believe, nine-tenths of its energy is 
expended in diplomatic failures and conquests. 

Many other examples could be given of compli- 
cated tramway situations — that, for instance, of 
the West Riding of Yorkshire, where there are 
four neighbouring municipal tramway systems, 
with four different gauges. But it is unnecessary 
to lay stress on that side of the picture. It is 
apparent that, since each local authority is a tram- 
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way autocrat, free to cook its tramway dish in its 
own particular way, every local boundary must 
threaten to prove a barrier to free intercommuni- 
ration, an obstacle in the way of inter-urban 
tramway development. However, just as railway 
opposition to this development shows signs of 
slackening, so the tendency to aloofness on the 
part of individual local authorities shows signs of 
diminishing before a growing sense of the impor- 
tance of securing continuous services of electric 
cars on all roads through populous districts. The 
instinctive jealousies of neighbouring local authori- 
ties (as witnessed by the long discussion between 
Manchester and Salford), and the antagonism of 
local authorities and companies differing on the 
question of municipal trading, are dissolving under 
the pressure of the public demand for the liberal 
growth of tramway facilities in all directions. 
Through the maze of apparent cross-purposes one 
sees an increasing desire to substitute co-operation 
for the traditional relationship of concealed or 
open unfriendliness* 

Therefore, although one cannot deny the 
difficulties of the situation and its occasionally 
chaotic character, one must not be too pessimistic 
about the future. In spite of all obstacles inter- 
urban tramways have developed, and they are still 
developing. Much may be done by a simplifica- 
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tion of our tramway laws, allowing all tramway 
schemes to go before the Board of Trade, or some 
other permanent tribunal which will embody 
a definite principle of progress in the public 
interest, and possess sufficient power to enforce 
running powers and other means of securing 
through intercommunication where such are 
desirable. But much more may be done by 
spontaneously sinking local, political, and other 
differences — barriers none the less potent because 
they are invisible. 

A word may be said in conclusion on the 
financial side of electric tramway development. 
Where tramways traverse busy, populous districts, 
or connect two such districts by lines of moderate 
length, a good steady business of a profitable kind 
is usually done. There are usually two periods of 
* rush traffic * each working day — in the morning ' 
and evening — and on Saturdays and Sundays 
many lines enjoy a large amount of pleasure 
traffic. Bad weather and depression in trade are 
about the only things that seriously affect the 
average volume of traffic. Systems which serve 
holiday resorts suffer, of course, most severely 
from the first cause; a wet season may easily 
convert a good profit into a loss. 

As a rule, a tramway becomes a solid revenue 
earner as soon as opened. People do not need to 
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be educated up to riding in tramcars, as they have 
to be educated up to adopting electric light. And 
the traffic is usually progressive, since transit 
facilities assist land development, and gradually 
encourage the practice of riding in tramcars until 
it becomes a habit. Nevertheless, the capital 
expenditure on an electric tramway system is 
really so heavy that a district must be fairly 
populous to support one. Careful discrimination 
is necessary, because the amount of possible traffic 
bears a close relation to the quantity and quality 
of the population. While tramway enterprise may 
be good business in London, Liverpool, Newcastle, 
or the Potteries, it may be anything but a gold- 
mine when sent to bless a region of deserted 
villages. 

Electric-traction enterprise is not, however, 
being confined entirely to well populated regions. 
As we shall see in the next chapter, engineers have, 
in some cases, built what are called tramroads from 
town to town, across a fair stretch of almost open 
country. The advantages of this method will be 
discussed immediately. Another novel way of 
securing the advantages of electric traction cheaply 
is to be adopted in the Stroud and District Tram- 
way system, authorized in the 1903 session. On 
one of the rural lines there, a service of * railless 
trolley ' cars is to be given. The cars take their 
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electric power from overhead wires in the usual 
way, but they run on ordinary wheels, and can be 
steered so as to dodge other traffic on the road. 
The whole cost of laying the rails is thus avoided, 
and the system can be installed at £1,000 per 
mile, as against the £7,000 of the ordinary electric 
tramcar system. Each car takes twice the amount 
of power to drive it which would be required if it 
ran on rails, but the great saving in capital expendi- 
ture is the main point where only a small volume 
of traffic is available. Should this plan succeed, it. 
will probably be largely adopted as a means of 
opening up rural districts. 

The carriage of parcels and goods on tramcars 
has not been carried on to any great extent in 
Britain ; but one or two efforts in that direction 
are likely to be pioneers of a new branch (for 
Britain) of electric-traction enterprise. A concerted 
plan is being arranged for the collection and 
distribution of goods traffic over the South Lanca- 
shire lines. On the Potteries Electric Tramway 
system a large parcels service has been developed 
by the tramways. This class of business is 
common in America, and, although conditions are 
very different here, we may expect our tramway 
companies gradually to seek in the same direction 
a new source of usefulness and profit. 

According to the latest available figures — which 
7 
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are those published in the 1903 volume of the 
Manual of Electrical Undertakings — the amount of 
money spent by municipalities on electric tram- 
ways is 3^14,644,126. In 1900 the amount was 
£1,169,429. A similar progress is illustrated by 
the figures relating to electric-traction companies. 
In 1900 the total capital invested in these amounted 
to 3^*19,639,530; now it is over £44,000,000. It 
is worth noting, too, that the average rate of 
dividend paid by sixty-four of the companies (those 
for which the figures were available) on the whole 
of their capital was last year 4*29 per cent. 
Lumping the good, bad, and indifferent together 
in this fashion shows that electric tramway 
business, as a whole, is no Klondyke. Individual 
companies vary greatly in the extent of their 
profits ; but a moderate return on capital carefully 
invested is assured, and is to be preferred to 
sensational successes, alloyed by equally sensa- 
tional failures. 

The ordinary dividends of representative electric- 
traction companies for a period of three years are 
as follows : 
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Ordinary Dividends 






Per Cent. 


Company. 








1900. 


T901. 


1902. 


Bristol Tramways and Carriage Co., 








Ltd 


8 


^ 


9 


British Electric Traction Co., Ltd. 


8 


9 


8 


Cork Electric Tramways and Light- 








ing Co., Ltd. 


5 


5 


5i 


Dublin United Tramways Co., Ltd. 


7 


5 


5i 


Dudley, Stourbridge, and District 








Electric Traction Co., Ltd. 


4 


4 


4i 


Imperial Tramways Co., Ltd. 


8 


10 


per;^io 
share. 


London United Tramways (1901), 






Ltd. 


— 


— 


8 


Oldham, Ashton, and Hyde Electric 








Tramway Co., Ltd 


^6 


8 


8 


Poole and District Electric Traction 








Co., Ltd 


i- 


6 


8 


Potteries Electric Traction Co., Ltd. 


2 


4 


5 


Tynemouth and District Electric 








Traction Co., Ltd. 


~"~ 


7 

i 


7J 



7—2 



CHAPTER VIII 

ELECTRIC RAILWAYS 

THE chapter before last showed us that (if a 
double * bull ' may be allowed) the first 
electric tramways were railways, and the first 
English electric railways were built in Ireland. 
After the pioneer railways were built at Giant's 
Causeway and Bessbrook, there was, however, a 
long interval of almost complete inaction as 
regards electric railways. These were engineering 
experiments, and the time was hardly ripe for the 
application of electric power to railways in any 
general way. Even yet the electric railway is 
only in its infancy. Beyond the * tube * railways 
of London, the chronicler of progress in this 
department has to speak mainly in the future 
tense. 

The Giant's Causeway and the Bessbrook 
railways used electricity generated by water power. 
As waterfalls of any magnitude are not common 
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in the British Isles, there were not many places 
where a similar plan could be adopted. Engineers 
had therefore to depend for the most part upon 
steam power; and it was some time before the^ 
could prove that electricity so generated could be 
economically used in the handling of ordinary 
railway traffic. Tramways did not afford quite a 
parallel case, since the running of single cars at 
comparatively slow speeds, and with frequent 
stoppages, is not the sort of thing that is wanted 
on the ordinary railway. Hence we need not 
wonder that it is to very special circumstances we 
owe the earliest use of electric power on railway 
systems of any magnitude or importance. 

In the case of the Liverpool Overhead Railway, 
for instance, electricity was used because there 
were many disadvantages attached to the use of 
steam on lines carried by girders over public 
streets. That line was authorized in 1888, and 
started working in 1893 ; its primary object was 
to carry the dock passenger traffic free of the goods 
traffic. Likewise the pioneer tube railway — the 
City and South London Railway, opened in 1890 — 
was electrically operated because steam was out 
of the question in deep-level tunnels. In the 
Metropolitan Railway, where the tunnel is built 
close to the surface, with frequent wide openings 
for ventilation, the atmospheric conditions are 
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rendered quite bad enough with the smoke, steam, 
and sulphur fumes from the locomotives. It is 
related that one of the directors of that railway 
considered the ' undergound * as the healthiest 
place in London, owing to the antiseptic properties 
of the sulphur fumes. If a similar mode of work- 
ing had been adopted on the City and South 
London, this enthusiast would have been steri- 
lized and embaln>ed to his complete satisfaction. 

Necessity, therefore, was the father and the 
mother of the invention of electric railways in this 
country. In another form, as we shall see, it has 
been the tutor of their progress. The pioneer rail- 
ways were successful in proving that large bodies of 
traffic could be economically handled by electric 
power. The same causes that made the electric 
tramway more economical than the horse or steam 
tramway made the electric railway more economical 
than the steam railway. One result of the City and 
South' London enterprise was to prove the feasi- 
bility of deep-level tubeJ^, but another and even more 
widely important result was to point a new way of 
salvation for railway companies sufifering from the 
sin or the misfortune of heavy working expenses. 
For one or another cause, many railways have 
shown a slow but certain increase in the critical 
percentage of working expenses to receipts. Their 
gross receipts might show an upward tendency, 
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but they had to spend more and more to earn 
them ; and with increasing rates and taxes, and 
increasing burdens put upon them in the way of 
'Ifcheap workmen's trains, and so on, they have been 
forced to cast about anxiously for some way of 
easing the burden of expense. In some instances 
their anxiety has been quickened by the loss of 
some of their short-distance suburban and inter- 
urban traffic through electric tramway develop- 
ment. 

y aturally enough, the first steam railway to take 
the electric cure was the railway which suffered 
most from financial debility. The Mersey Rail- 
way Company was, in fact, in the hands of a 
receiver when arrangements were made to electrify 
it. The peculiar character of the railway made 
the cost of working it particularly heavy, and it 
illustrates the economy of electrical operation wfth 
peculiar emphasis. It consists for the most part 
of a tunnel dug under the Mersey. The gradients 
on both sides of the river are very heavy, and 
locomotives of unusual weight and power had to 
be used. The water from the river and its banks 
oozed continually into the tunnel, necessitating 
almost ceaseless pumping. The smoke and fumes 
from the engines made travelling disagreeable, in 
spite of costly efforts in the way of ventilation. 
All these disadvantages combined to make the 
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percentage of working expenses to receipts so 
high that the company could not even meet its 
debenture obligations. 

Now that the railway is worked by electricity 
(the change was completed in May, 1903) all the 
underground pumping and ventilation is done by 
electric power more cheaply and easily than it 
used to be done with steam power. In the actual 
working of the trains no less than a revolution has 
been effected. Locomotives of any kind have 
vanished, and it would puzzle a lay observer to 
discover where the driving mechanism is placed 
on the new electric trains. He would probably 
echo the Chinaman's expression of wonder when 
he first saw an electric car : * No pushee, no 
pullee; no smokee, no smellee — go like hellee!' 
The trains are equipped on what is known as 
the 'multiple-unit' system, where, instead of 
having a single driving ' unit ' like a locomotive, 
electric motors are placed on the first, middle, and 
last cars of the train, and controlled from a small 
' cab ' at either end of the train. The advantages 
of this arrangement are that the weight of the 
train is more evenly distributed, and that the 
power required for hauling is economized. The 
track-pounding locomotive (which must be heavy 
enough to grip the rails well and powerful enough 
to haul itself and the heaviest train up the steepest 
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gradient at the highest speed) is more wasteful 
of power than an arrangement which carries no 
unnecessary weight, and is fed with energy from a 
central power station to the amount required at 
each particular moment. A more rapid rate of 
acceleration is also obtained, so that less time is 
wasted in stopping and starting. Shunting at 
termini is avoided, since all that the driver has to 
do when arriving at a terminus is to walk through 
the train and take up his station in the cab at the 
other end, where the controlling apparatus is also 
situated. Trains can be made up readily to any 
size to suit the variations in traffic simply by 
attaching or removing ' trailer ' cars to those fitted 
with motors. And whatever the length of the 
train, the power used to drive it is proportional 
to its size and the burden of traffic it ca&ries. 
This gives great elasticity in the handling of traffic, 
and great economy also. r 

The stern necessity which drove the Mers^ey 
Railway to drown its sorrows in electricity was 
mitigated in the case of the first London railway 
to decide upon the same policy — the Metropolitan 
District Railway. During a long and dismarcareer 
that company never once paid a dividend on 
its ordinary shares; and its directors are now 
looking to electric traction to increase the com- 
pany's gross receipts and diminish the ratio of 
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working expenses. The Metropolitan Railway, 
which has the District as a partner on the Inner 
Circle, was not so hard pressed financially, but it 
is making the same change with a similar hope. 
Thus the two main city and suburban systems in 
London are in process of conversion. 

The case of the District is especially interesting. 
Its system, and the London United Tramways, the 
Baker Street and Waterloo Railway, the Great 
Northern, Piccadilly, and Brompton Railway, 
and the Charing Cross, Euston, and Hampstead 
Railway (* tubes ' in course of construction), are all 
to be combined under a single control, represented 
by Mr. C. T. Yerkes, of Chicago, and his financial 
friends on both sides of the Atlantic. The con- 
geries of lines will be fed with electric power from 
a huge station now being built at Chelsea ; through 
(and perhaps zone or uniform 2d.) fares, free inter- 
communication, and so on, will be the order of the 
day. According to one's personal point of view, 
this consolidation represents a wicked monopoly, 
or an organized effort to find a comprehensive 
solution to the traffic problem of London. At the 
present stage it is, perhaps, premature to dogmatize 
one way or the other ; but in a general way the 
unity of control should bring about economy in 
working and administration, along with additional 
convenience to the travelling public. 
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Beyond the * tube ' railways and the two other 
railways mentioned, London railways remain for 
the present faithful to steam. We say 'for the 
present/ because the Great Eastern Railway, the 
London, Chatham, and Dover Railway, the 
London, Tilbury, and Southend Railway, and 
the London, Brighton, and South Coast Railway, 
have all obtained powers which will enable them 
to electrify as soon as the spirit moves them and 
their finances will allow. Being railway companies, 
and British into the bargain, they move with 
caution. 

Outside London the same diffidence about 
taking the plunge is not so general, and in the 
Newcastle district we have what is in some ways 
the most ambitious attempt to apply electric 
traction to a full-sized railway. Some thirty- 
seven miles of double, single, and four line track 
on the North-Eastern Railway are being recon- 
structed for electric traction, and eventually both 
the goods and the passenger traffic will be hauled 
by electric power. The Liverpool to Southport 
section of the Lancashire and Yorkshire Company's 
system (hitherto known as the Languishing and 
Yawning) has carried out the same change. If 
these two experiments, in combination with the 
Metropolitan and Metropolitan District enterprises, 
prove a success — which is morally certain — we 
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may look to see all similar railway systems electri- 
fied as fast as possible. 

The phrase * all similar railway systems ' does 
not, of course, include such lines as the London 
and North-Western main line to Carlisle, or 
the Great Northern main line to York. Such 
lines, with their long distances, extra high speeds, 
and immense volume of miscellaneous traffic, 
present a different problem to the electrical 
engineer than a railway like the Metropolitan 
District. The method of electrical distribution 
employed there is like that used on a tramway: 
the moving train takes its current direct at 500 
volts from a ' third rail' laid between or alongside 
the others, just as a tramway takes current from 
the overhead or underground conductors. But 
engineers are looking for some other method more 
suited to the conditions of a great main line 
system. All sorts of different solutions are pro- 
pounded, but the tendency seems to be towards 
utilizing high-tension currents in the motors 
themselves. This is one of the undecided questions 
in electric traction. It may be settled early or it 
may be settled late, though it seems certain that 
ultimately the beneficial change which has taken 
place on tramways and certain railways will be 
extended also to the great trunk systems where 
the steam locomotive is at present supreme. 
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The Liverpool Overhead Railway is at present 
the only sample of its kind in this country, but an 
attempt may soon be made to introduce (in 
London) another form of overhead railway which 
has been in operation on the Continent. The 
Barmen-Elberfeld Railway in Germany was con- 
structed by the Schuckert Company on the 

* suspended' system. There is only one rail, 
supported in mid air, as it were, by steel girders, 
and the cars hang from this rail and are propelled 
by electric power. The appearance of the steel 
structure has earned for it the name of the 

* engineering spider.' Very little ground space is 
occupied by this form of railway, which passes 
over streets, rivers, canals, and low houses, without 
causing any serious obstruction or involving 
expensive engineering complications. These ad- 
vantages are clearly of great importance where 
there is a question of opening up new avenues of 
transport in a crowded city like London. 

A word must be said here regarding the Behr 
mono-railway which has been authorized between 
Liverpool and Manchester. This railway may be 
taken as an embodiment of the political principle 
that safety lies in sitting on the fence. A speed 
of no miles per hour is expected to be reached 
without risk of derailment with single cars, pro- 
pelled by electric power and balanced on a single 
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rail, somewhat after the manner of the steam 
mono-railway at Ballybunion. The construction 
of this novel electric railway is awaited with a 
good deal of interest, to say nothing of scepti- 
cism. Should it prove successful, a new era in 
rapid inter-urban traffic will be undoubtedly 
opened. 

Between the electric tramway proper and the 
railway proper lies the 'light railway.' Many 
tramways, as we have seen, have been promoted 
as light railways; only a minority of miles have, 
however, been constructed really as light railways. 
Nevertheless, within recent times, several com- 
panies have preferred this mode of construction. 
Instead of keeping to the roads, they have purchased 
a right of way of their own, and constructed there- 
on what is practically an ordinary railway, save that 
the mode of construction is less ponderous. The 
rails are built to carry tramcars (usually single- 
deckers), and the overhead construction is closely 
similar to that of the usual tramway. Near 
Newcastle, at Kinver (near Dudley), at Portsdown 
(near Portsmouth), at Chatham, Fleetwood, and 
elsewhere, ' tramroads ' of this kind have been or 
are being made. They have the advantage of 
being free of the road traffic, and free also of the 
restrictions and obligations attached to laying rails 
on roads. Higher speeds can be reached with 
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safety, and the engineers are free to work the 
service in the best way. 

The one drawback is the cost of land. It is 
seldom easy to buy a suitable strip of ground at 
a low price, since the law puts such enterprises on 
the same footing as heavy railways, making it 
necessary for the promoters, when granted powers 
of compulsory purchase, to buy the whole of a 
man's plot of ground when they want only a 
corner of it. However, lines of this kind are 
certain to grow in favour for inter-urban service. 
They are very common and popular in America 
and on the Continent. Unhappily, in this free 
country we have a plethora of vested interests, and 
the path of the tramroad promoter is not much less 
thorny than that of the tramway pioneer. 

Apart from * tubes,' figures as to the financial 
results of electric .traction on railways are, of 
course, not yet available in any volume. Ahd in 
the case of tubes the peculiarities of construction 
and working make any prophecies therefrom to 
the case of ordinary railways quite useless. The 
Central London Railway (the ' Twopenny Tube '), 
for instance, cost the enormous sum of about half 
a million a mile to build; and its percentage of 
working expenses (amounting to 53 per cent, for 
the first half of 1903) is heightened by the cost of 
working the lifts which convey passengers from 
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the surface to the station platforms and vice versa. 
However, the Central London Railway earns 
4 per cent, on the whole of its capital, and the 
return earned by the City and South London 
Railway is about the same, with a working percen- 
tage of 44 per cent. The Waterloo and City 
Railway, which is a short * tube ' connecting 
Waterloo Station with the Bank, earns now 
3^ per cent, per annum. These are not sumptuous 
earnings, and they show that digging tubes in 
London clay is not the same as digging for gold. 
Nevertheless, the margin of profit is fair as railway 
finance goes nowadays, and it is sufficient to 
induce an almost embarrassing number of ' tube ' 
promotions to make their appearance. 

The comparatively low percentage of costs is, 
however, the main point for the ordinary railway 
director. His capital burdens are not so heavy as 
those of a tube, even if we count in the additional 
cost of electrical conversion. Hence he expects 
to earn a better return than the tube if he win 
anything like the same amount of traffic. His 
hopes in that direction depend altogether upon 
circumstances, but he has generally good reason 
to hope that electricity will bring him new traffic, 
as well as reduce his almost overwhelming working 
expenses. 



CHAPTER IX 

ELECTRIC POWER: AN INDUSTRIAL REVOLUTION 

IT is related that James Watt, when offering a 
model of his steam-engine to the King, made 
the following speech : * I present to your Majesty 
that which all Kings most desire — Power.' The 
late Sir F. Bramwell recalled this picturesque 
anecdote when laying the foundation-stone of the 
first great electric power station at Pontypridd in 
1902 — about one hundred years after the appear- 
ance of the steam-engine. The reminiscence on 
that occasion helped to emphasize the fact that 
power is the supreme gift of electricity to man- 
kind. 

The electric tramway and railway are familiar 
examples of the practical application of electric 
power, but the revolution which is being brought 
about by their aid is, a^er all, a very secondary 
affair compared with the revolution to which the 
industrial use of electric power is giving birth. 
8 113* 
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If we cast a rapid eye over the progress of the 
human race, we see that each great stage is marked 
by^ the conquest of some new source of power. 
The first step was the use of implements by which 
man extended the simple power of his head and 
hands. Then, with his superior moral strength, 
he tamed the reindeer, the ox, and the horse, 
using their greater brute strength in the hunt, in 
war, in transport, in agriculture. For countless 
centuries these were his only aids, until he learned 
to direct the forces of the wind and running water. 
After water-mills and windmills came the steam- 
engine, a servant of far greater strength and far 
more docile. There is hardly a single phase of 
nineteenth -century life but bears the impress of 
that great source of power; it re-created old 
industries, brought forth a thousand new ones. 
Commerce, politics, art, science, literature, and 
social life were transformed through the simple 
fact that man had tapped a new reservoir of 
energy, which he could call into action and 
control with a turn of his wrist. 

It is almost a truism now that steam has altered 
tlje face of the world beyond recognition. Some 
people will assert, too, that steam has blackened 
it beyond repair. Part of this complaint is mere 
sentiment, though no one will deny that the glories 
of the steam age have their ugly side. That side 
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might be ignored here, were it not for the happy 
fact that the latest discovery in the realm of power 
promises a new age in which the glories of the 
steam age will be heightened and its drawbacks 
to a great degree removed. Nowadays the 
language of enthusiasm is unpopular, but if one 
admits that the birth of steam power marked a 
new era in human progress, one cannot deny that 
electric power may also mark a new era, and one 
in which the miseries of the old will be transformed 
out of existence. 

It is, in fact, in the blackness of the steam age 
that we see best the brightness of the coming 
electrical age. How steam brought trouble in its 
train may be very simply told. In the eighteenth 
century, when animal and water power were in 
use, industries were conducted on the small scale. 
Mills were scattered down the valleys at points 
where the streams could be dammed back ; 
agriculture was in a thriving condition, maintain- 
ing a sturdy population on innumerable farms. 
The largest towns then were market towns, to 
which the produce of the surrounding country 
was brought for sale. Thus the conditions of life, 
tended to segregation, to the multiplication of 
small farms, small mills, and small towns. 

The coming of the steam-engine, accompanied 
by the discovery of immen^ coal and iron 
8-2 
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deposits, changed all that. Steam could do the 
work of a dozen, a hundred, water-wheels ; and 
accordingly steam factories were built of a size 
previously unknown. The productive capacities of 
a hundred scattered water-mills were concentrated 
under a single roof. Naturally, the new factories 
were built close to the coal and iron fields, prefer- 
ably in the neighbourhood of canals, for the ready 
conveyance of goods, with the result that 
numerous factories sprang up close together in a 
limited number of favoured localities. And round 
each factory or group of factories rose the homes 
of the thousands of hands employed in the new 
industries. M<Jney was made quickly in those 
days, and in the rush for wealth neither master 
nor man took thought of the amenities of existence. 
In smoke and filth and ugliness grew up the 
characteristic child of the steam age — the British 
manufacturing town. 

The railways might have been expected to 
relieve some of the congestion so caused, though 
they appeared really to encourage the growth of 
large and overcrowded towns. The aggregation 
of huge factories close to the iron and coal centres 
seemed an imperative necessity. At any rate, the 
small isolated mill became a thing of the past. 
Production on a large scale in a single factory 
was far cheaper than production in a number of 
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small scattered buildings; the steam-driven mill 
effectually killed the old water-mill. With the 
prospect of high wages, the tide of humanity set 
in from the healthy country to the unhealthy towns, 
and in an incredibly short time the social reformer 
was face to face with a duplex problem : the 
depopulated country and the over-populated 
town. 

That problem has now become very compli- 
cated, and numerous remedies have been pro- 
posed or embodied in Acts of Parliament. It is 
interesting, and perhaps a little pathetic, to think 
that the hydra-headed trouble has arisen from a 
single characteristic of steam power. To be 
economically used, steam power must be used 
where it is generated ; the engine must act directly 
on the machinery it is meant to drive. There is 
a great loss in transmitting the power over 
distances of a few dozen yards, either in the form 
of steam under pressure in pipes, or by the use 
of belts and shafting. In other words it is com- 
mercially impossible to transmit steam power to 
a distance. If we want to use steam power 
away from the source of coal-supply, we must 
cart the coals to the desired point, and that adds 
considerably to the cost of the power vvrhen pro- 
duced. Therefore it was for cheapness and not 
for company that the steam - driven factories 
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huddled themselves together near the sources of 
cheap coal. 

On the other hand, the great excellence of 
electric power lies in the fact that it may be 
transmitted without serious loss over long dis- 
tances. It has other excellencies but this is the 
chief. At the Niagara Falls electric power is 
generated by turbine-driven dynamos, and trans- 
mitted at high pressure on' overhead wires to 
Buffalo, twenty-seven miles distant, where it is 
* transformed ' down to a lower pressure, and used 
for working machinery in factories and for light- 
ing. Such a typical case of long-distance trans- 
mission of electricity serves to show how radically 
different a thing electric power is from steam 
power, and how much more may be done with it. 
If you use electric power you are not compelled 
to place your factory at the point where coal is 
cheapest and may be most suitably used ; you are 
at liberty to go further afield, planting your factory 
on an open site, and feeding it with power con- 
veyed from a distant source. 

It is easy to see that if electricity had made its 
appearance in its present commercial form at the 
beginning of the age of factories, the congested 
manufacturing toWn would not have been a 
necessity. The tendency to aggregation would 
have been opposed by the centrifugal force of a 
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means of conveying power cheaply to any desired 
point. Big factories there would have been, of 
course, for that way cheapness > lies; but the 
aggregation of big factories into crowded industrial 
settlements (the root of the mischief) would have 
been avoided. However, it is no use crying over 
spilt milk. We have got our ugly, overgrown, 
overcrowded, and filthy manufacturing towns, and 
the one practical question is, how far they are likely 
to be altered by the substitution of electric for 
steam power As a corollary, we have the question 
whether the development of electric power is likely 
to stem the living tjdes which are still flowing 
towards the larger towns, leaving the country 
barren and depopulated. 

By a natural reaction the overcrowded town is 
mending itself It is something like a planet 
which, grown too great for consistent strength, 
flings off satellites from its superfluous mass. In 
order to escape the ever-growing burden of heavy 
rates and taxes, in order to get cheap land, and in 
order to house workpeople in healthy surround- 
ings, old factories are being moved from crowded 
city centres to open sites. New factories are like- 
wise erected, not in the midst of houses, but among 
the fields. Proximity to a canal or railway keeps 
the manufacturer in touch with sources of supply ; 
and if he is within reasonable distance of a town 




Fig. 2. — The left-hand diagram represents a typical manufacturing town 
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of the steam age. The right-hand diagram represents a typical industrial 
of cheap electric power. (See p. 124) 
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he will find the sources of labour open to his 
command. In this way the decentralization of* 
industries, as it might be called, is already taking 
place, Irke the backward swing of a pendulum. 
Th6 General Electric Company has erected new 
works at Witton, near Birmingham ; the British 
Westinghouse Company has settled at Trafford 
Park, near Manchester ; Crompton and Company 
manufacture dynamos in works outside Chelms- 
ford; the British Thomson-Houston Company 
has settled near Rugby, and the Brush Electrical 
Engineering Company at Loughborough. These 
are a few cases drawn from the electrical industry 
alone. Many other examples might be given, 
but even at the best the migration back to the 
land has been fitful, irregular. It has lacked 
a definite impulse, and the manufacturer has 
always felt a certain diffidence in moving away 
from the teeming industrial centre. 

Probably that impulse will come when cheap 
power is added to the attractions of cheap land, 
cheap labour, low rates arid taxes, and freedom 
from Building Acts, which prevent (as in London) 
the erection of a factory on a proper naodern scale. 
It is the claim of the various electric-power dis- 
tribution enterprises now on foot that they will be 
able to supply power at practically any desired 
point over a wide area cheaper than a manu- 
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facturer can himself produce it. How that claim 
may be upheld we shall *see presently ; but if we 
assume that progress in electric-power distribution 
will enable a manufacturer to obtain cheap power 
at almost any spot he likes to select, we perceive 
at once that the range of possible factory sites is 
immensely widened — widened, in fact, more than 
in the days of scattered water-mills, before con- 
gestion was thought about. The development of 
electric light railways and other means of trans- 
port will be accelerated by the same cause, and in 
the course of time fewer and fewer districts will 
be isolated,, either in the industrial or the social 
sense. 

It is possible, perhaps, to exaggerate the im- 
portance of cheap power to the manufacturer, 
since cheap power is only one of the elements of 
success in the industrial struggle. But it is a 
prime element, as every manufacturer will admit. 
The manufacturer's ideal is the cheapest mode of 
production, and he can get that only by a com- 
bination of the factors of economy. He must be 
allowed to build his factory in such a way that he 
can handle his goods in course of manufacture 
with the smallest waste of time, trouble, and 
power. He cannot always do that in a town, 
where there are restrictions as to the height or 
capacity of single buildings. He must have plenty 
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of cheap land, with an ample supply of cheap 
water and facilities for canal and railway transit. 
He cannot always find these readily in a crowded 
industrial centre. He must be free from the 
menace of complaints from neighbours on the 
score of nuisance. In a town a factory is always 
apt to get into trouble on that score. He must 
not be burdened with heavy rates and taxes. We 
hear nothing but complaints (in a very minor key 
and crescendo) on that ground from industrial con- 
cerns situated in large towns. He must have cheap 
labour. The cost of labour is ruled by the cost of 
living, which is greater in cities than in small 
towns. Finally, he must have cheap power to 
work his machinery. With electric-power distri- 
bution on the system now contemplated, power 
will be obtainable cheaper outside than inside a 
large city. 

In this way electricity may afford the final 
argument for the decentralization of industries, 
for the redistribution of factories in a manner 
which will make congestion impossible. The 
diagrams on pp. 120, 121 illustrate in a crude but 
graphic way the meaning and the effect of this 
decentralization. On the one hand, there is a 
typical manufacturing town of the steam age, 
overgrown, crowded, congested, like a crowd of 
iron filings round a single magnetic centre. On 
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the other hand, there is a district, containing 
about the same number of factories and inhabi- 
tants, with the factories distributed as they would 
be under a system of electric-power distribution. 
Here the magnetic centres are scattered; the 
population has ample room to dispose itself in a 
healthy manner ; and the isolation of each centre 
is prevented by the extension of electric tramways 
and railways. When we add the fact that the 
use" of electric power involves no smoke or filth of 
any kind, the conditions of existence in this 
prophetic land appear Utopian compared with 
those in the bad old days of the reign of steam. 

To heighten the bright side of the prospect (we 
doubt whether it has a dark side at all), the effect 
of this industrial redistribution on rural industries 
may be mentioned. As things are, we know that 
many rural districts, where dairy produce, fruit, 
and vegetables might be obtained in abundance, 
are more remote, economically speaking, from our 
great cities and other centres of demand than 
Denmark or Normandy ; that is to say, Denmark 
gets its hens and its eggs and Normandy its 
butter cheaper to the English markets than the 
English farmer can. Various causes may be 
blamed for this, but it is clear that the redistribu- 
tion of population illustrated in the second diagram 
will, with the growth of electric transport, place 
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the rural districts in close touch with several 
immediate markets on all sides. It would be 
surprising if, under such conditions, a great 
stimulus were not given to rural industries which 
are now declining. This is no mere fanciful fore- 
cast, since in Belgium the free development of 
light railways (under much happier conditions 
than those prevalent here) has been the direct 
cause of reviving and creating industries in pre- 
viously isolated and vacant rural areas. 

This revival of rural enterprise will, in combina- 
tion with the decentralization of industries, surely 
tend to reverse the tide which during the steam 
age left the country high and dry and flooded 
the towns to overflowing. Sociologists have 
remarked how apt the course of human affairs is 
to move rhythmically, in strophe and anti- 
strophe, in action and reaction. Here, in electric 
power, we have the hope of a reversal of a pro- 
cess which seems at times to have brought more 
misery and ugliness into our life than it did 
prosperity. Electricity may yet remodel both 
town and country, giving us, in place of swelter- 
ing, smoke-ridden towns, industrial settlements 
with ample breathing-room, and, in place of a 
deserted country, a rural world made busy with 
ever-increasing demands on its resources. 

We do not assert that electricity alone will do 
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these things, because in economic changes no one 
factor is almighty. But electricity may, as we 
have before hinted, bring as much change into the 
conditions of existence as steam did — and probably 
much more. The chances clearly are that it will 
reorganize these conditions for good and not for 
ill ; and here we see that the work of the electrical 
engineer has a greatness which transcends its 
merely commercial importance. We see that the 
mission of the electrical engineer will not be 
completed for many a long year to come, that the 
field of his labours is an ever-widening one, with 
a promise of progressive usefulness. There is a 
certain moral satisfaction in this which will please 
some minds not keen to see a spiritual element in 
what is apparently a mere matter of mechanics. 
Other minds will find in it a reassurance that the 
business of electric-power distribution has a grand 
future. 



CHAPTER X 

THE ECONOMIES OF ELECTRIC POWER 

TURNING from these general matters, we 
have to consider the particular claims of 
electric power to supersede steam. A manufacturer 
cannot be expected to substitute electric for steam 
driving in his factory unless the change means 
a real saving of money ; the revolution which is 
foreshadowed in the previous chapter would only 
be a paper revolution if electric power did not 
meet the ultimate test in commercial competition 
— the test of £ s. d. It meets that test success- 
fully in a double fashion — first, by promising 
economies in use and distribution throughout a 
single factory; and second, by promising economies 
in first cost when supplied on a plan hereafter to 
be described. 

Although the use of electricity for working 
machinery is to most people rather a novelty, it 

128 
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is, in fact, as old a story as electric light itself. 
As far back as 1879, Sir William Armstrong (as he 
then was) had, at his house at Craigside, a water- 
power installation which gave electricity for light- 
ing his library during the evening and for working 
light tools, such as lathes and sawing-machines, 
during the daytime. This was a modest begin- 
ning, but it foreshadowed what would happen 
when electrical installations grew in size and 
gave the engineer an almost unlimited supply of 
power. 

For a time, nevertheless, it was not easy to 
convince people that any economy would result 
from the use of steam-generated electricity in 
factories. Some 'experts* bluntly asserted that 
any economy was impossible. They said : * Here 
you have a steam-engine driving the machinery 
directly through belts and shafting ; now you want 
to harness that same engine to a dynamo, carry 
the electric currents so generated through wires 
to the various tools in your factory and make the 
current work electric motors attached to these 
tools. That is to say, in place of the direct applica- 
tion of the power of the steam-engine, you trans- 
form that power into electrical energy by means 
of the dynamo, and back again into mechanical 
energy by means of the motors ; and in each of 
these transformations th^re is inevitably a loss of 
9 
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energy. How have you the audacity to claim 
economy for that roundabout method of working 
your machinery ?' 

This imaginary expert is all right as far as he 
goes, but he does not go far enough. There is 
undoubtedly a lo?s incurred in the two transforma- 
tions ; but as dynamos and motors are extremely 
efficient machines, the loss of energy is much less 
than one might suppose. It is certainly much less 
— and this is a crucial point — than the loss of 
energy in belting and shafting. Sometimes as 
much as half the power of a factory engine will be 
lost before it gets to the piachines themselves — 
wasted in the long lines of heavy shaflTs and the 
numerous whirling belts. If the power be distri- 
buted electrically, no belts or shafts are necessary, 
since the motors may be fixed direct on to the 
machine to be worked. Therein lies a great 
saving of power, and it is increased by another 
advantage of the electric-power system. In a 
steam-driven factory the heavy shafts have to be 
kept continually running whether the whole, half, 
third, or none at all of the machines are actually 
at work. With electric power the operator can 
switch on the current for each machine as and 
when required, so that when the machine is out of 
work there is no waste of power. With machines 
which are worked intermittently, such as lifts, 
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cranes, printing-presses, and so on, the saving 
from this cause is very great. 

The upshot is that, in spite of the double 
transformation of energy which electric driving 
involves, it is much cheaper in action than steam 
driving through belts and shafts. Engineers find, 
too, that with the electric system they can calculate 
accurately the power needed for each machine, 
so that the total horse-power required may be 
estimated and any excess of capacity in the power 
installation avoided. These various points of 
advantage are now fully appreciated by manufac- 
turers, and we find many of them going to the 
expense of electrical plant and equipment in their 
works, in order to enjoy the economy, convenience, 
and cleanliness of electric power. In the case of 
the Barrow works of Messrs. Vickers, Sons, and 
Maxim, Limited, it was found that the substitu- 
tion of electric for steam driving saved half the 
coal bill, with an increase of over 50 per cent, 
in output. 

It may be added that in coal-mines, quarries, 
brickfields, shipyards, and other places where 
power is required at a number of isolated and 
sometimes awkward points over a wide area, the 
advantages of electric-power distribution are most 
conspicuous. Wherever a flexible cable may be 
carried, there power may be applied without 
9—2 
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appreciable loss. It is a very different matter in 
mines where (vsrith steam power) engines have to 
be placed underground, and steam conveyed for 
hundreds of yards in leaky pipes ; there the waste 
is positively sinful. 
Jlowever, electric power does not plead for 

^ ' " acceptance simply on the score of economy in 
^ * distribution through a factory or mine. When 
generated , under certain conditions, it claims 
cheapness in prime cost compared with the cost 
of power to the average factory. How that comes 
about may be best understood by going back on 
our steps a little way, and taking up the trail 
again with electric lighting and electric tramway 
schemes. 

-^ ^ Most of the large municipal tramway systems 

(in Manchester, Bradford, Liverpool, and so on) 
take power from the same electric generating 
station which supplies the lighting demand in the 

^ city. Likewise, companies try wherever they can 

" to combine lighting and traction schemes in one. 
They do this partly because it is on the face of it 
^^ cheaper to have one site, one building, one set of 

boilers, one electric generator, one chimney, one 
engineer, one staff, one power-producing business, 
than two sites, two buildings, two sets of boilers, 
two electric generators, two chimneys, two 

^ engineers, two staffs, two independent power- 
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producing businesses. And it is cheaper, even 
though the capacity of the combined station had 
to be equal to the combined capacities of the two 
separate stations. At first sight one would think 
the capacities ought to bear that relation, but, as 
a matter of fact, the capacity of a combined 
lighting and traction station may be less than the 
added capacities of two isolated stations doing the 
same work. 

The explanation of this apparent paradox is 
simple enough. Taking the lighting business first, 
we have found (see p. 59) that the demand for 
light irf an ordinary town is limited to a few hours 
in the evening — from sundown to bedtime, in fact. 
At other times the demand for light may be next 
to nothing, being for cellars, basements, and other 
badly- lighted rooms. Unless the use of electricity 
for cooking and heating or for electric fans be 
encouraged, the generating machinery lies practi- 
cally idle for twenty hours out of the twenty-four. 
The state of affairs may be compared to a church 
maintaining at a high salary a parson who preaches 
once on Sunday, and does no parochial work 
during the week. 

Taking the tramway business next, we find a 
very different state of affairs. The demand starts 
at an early hour in the morning, reaches a * peak ' 
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at the rush to business round about nine and ten 
o'clock, falls away till another moderate spurt 
occurs at the dinner-hour, and rises to another 
peak at the hours of the rush home from office or 

: factory. Then it falls away till it reaches zero 
after the last car has conveyed the reveller home 
(see Fig. 3). If now we put the two demands 
together, we find that the peak of the lighting 
load comes after the evening peak of the traction 

^oad. In practice it seldom happens (especially 
in summer) that the maximum tramway traffic 
and the maximum lighting demand occur simul- 
taneously. The lighting load, m fact, helps to 
sustain the falling tramway load in the evening, 
and to give the generating machinery the comfort 
of a run at a fairly §ven pace for several hours on 
end. Further, if we take the whole year round, 

* we find that while the lighting demand decreases 
in summer, the traction demand increases (see 
Figs. 4 and O. Because the two demands dovetail 
into each otnfer in this way, the machinery at the 
power station has not to be built up to the 
capacity which would be necessary if the full 
lighting demand came right on the top of the 
full traction demand. 

The combining of lighting and traction is the 
electrical engineer's first step towards what he 
calls a good 'diversity factor.' Mr. B. Alfred 
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Fig. 5.— These curves represent the course of the demand on a 
typical electric-lighting station from January to December. 

Raworth* has illustrated the meaning bf this 
term by a reference to the famous Mrs. Bouncer, 

* In an admirable article on * The Electric Distribution of 
Power/ published in Traction and Transmission^ July, 1901. 
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who * got a diversity factor by letting her room to 
Box and Cox, one of whom occupied it in the 
daytime and the other at night. She got two 
rents for a single plant and a load factor of nearly 
loo per cent.' The electrical engineer goes as 
far as he can towards the attainment of this ideal 
by adding another type of demand to those of 
lighting and traction. He seeks to supply elec- 
tricity, not only for tramways and lighting, but 
for industrial power purposes also. 

Let us suppose that he adds to his list of 
customers several large factories in a town. There, 
again, we find that he will not need to add to his 
power station the full capacity required for his 
factory-power load. The same sort of dovetailing 
takes place again, because the rush on the tram- 
ways occurs at precisely the times when the 
factories are about to open or have just closed. 
Further, the lighting load begins after the factories 
are closed. Thus the power load levels up the 
hollows in the lighting and traction loads, giving 
a fairly steady demand from five in the morning 
to eleven o'clock at night (see Figs. 6 and 7). 
The nocturnal interval between these hours is the 
only blank in the round; and even that the 
enterprising engineer will seek to fill up by 
tacking on a chemical works, which requires 
power continuously night and day, or a newspaper 
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office or two, which demand their maximum 
ix>wer when all decent people are sound asleep 
in bed. 

By thus mixing his demands as much as 
possible, the engineer is able to get along with 
a station which is of smaller power than the total 
of all the demands. By the same process he gets 
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Fig. 7.— a 'day load curve' at the Newcastle-upon-Tyne 
Electric Supply Company's power station, showing the 
more uniform and continuous demand obtained where a 
power load is added to those for lighting and traction. 
(Reproduced by courtesy of The Electrical Times.) 

a high ' load factor,' a term which expresses the 
relation between the actual output of a station 
ana its maximum output running continuously. 
The higher the load factor, the nearer the gener- 
ating station comes to giving its 'full penny- 
worth ' of value, and therefore the more economical 
and productive of revenue it becomes. Company 
promoters are supposed to have no principles, but 
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the engineers of the electrical companies they 
promote have at least this guiding principle : get 
as many different demands on the generating 
station as is possible, and never rest content until 
your load factor is as near lOO per cent, as human 
limit^itions will allow. 

We need not press this matter further than to 
point out that the economies resulting from such 
a combination of demands are so real that each 
class of customer gets his electricity cheaper than 
if he had a generating station to himself. In 
practice this means that a tramway will buy its 
power cheaper from a combined power traction 
and lighting station than it could generate it by^ 
itself. We have, of course, to remember that by 
buying its power it saves the cost of erecting a 
separate generating station, which is a very heavy 
item indeed. Similarly with the manufacturer 
who is a wholesale purchaser of power for in- 
dustrial, not traction, purposes. He can very 
often buy electric power from a company or a 
municipality at a price which will work out at 
less than what it. would cost him if he put down 
boiler, engine, and dynamo to generate power in 
his own works. The following comparison between 
the cost for a year of steam driving and electric 
driving (where current is purchased, not generated) 
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is given by Mr. Chatwood as an actual and typical 



case; 



Steam Driving. 






£ s. 


//. 


Wages ... 


... 72 16 





Coal ... 


... 213 7 


6 


Water ... 


... 10 6 





Ash-removal 


... 6 





Oil 


... 15 





Repairs ... 


... 61 






£37^ 9 6 



Electric Driving. 

£ s. d. 
10 per cent, on 

motor, etc. ... 18 5 o 

Cleaning ... i 10 o 

Brushes i 16 o 

Current 164 16 2 



;fii86 7 2 



The manufacturer has the additional advantages 
of saving of space and convenience, since, if he 
become a customer of an electric-power company, 
he simply taps the electric main as he taps the 
water or gas main. In time to come it may be as 
rare for a manufacturer to erect his own power- 
producing plant as it is now for him to construct 
his own waterworks and gasworks. Power will 
be bought and sold like any other commodity. 

But to be bought and sold cheaply it must be 
produced on the only lines by which things can 
be produced cheaply — that is to say, wholesale. 
Just as a large steam factory is a more economical 
producer than a small one, and just as a big store 
is able to undersell a little street-corner [shop, so 
a large electric generating station will produce 
electricity more cheaply than a small one. The 
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economy of wholesale production over retail is so 
well established and so elementary a principle 
that there is no need to pause to prove it ; but one 
has to note that in the case of electric generation 
the mere economy of producing on a large scale 
is increased by the economy, already explained, 
of producing it for a number of "varied demands. 
The electrical engineer was not slow in recog- 
nising that for him progress meant the production 
of electricity on a very large scale for a large 
variety of demands— lighting, tramway, railway, 
and canal traction, working machinery in factories, 
mills, shipyards, and supplying electricity for 
chemical works. Neither was he slow to see 
that, if he would attain his ideal, he must do 
things on a bigger scale than a single borough 
would allow; he must cover a dozen, a score, 
a hundred districts at once ; he must deal with 
counties, not with parishes. 

A large city, with a combined traction, lighting, 
and power demand, brings him near his object; 
but he now looks even beyond the limits of single 
cities, seeking to make them units in a still more 
comprehensive scheme. No one can safely say 
what is the ' economic limit ' of an electric 
generating station; no one can assert that at 
such and such a point the size of the station will 
make it so cumbrous that the economies of whole- 
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sale generation for a host of different demands 
will be annulled. Other things being equal, the 
rule of ' the bigger the cheaper ' seems to hold up 
to the limits of the largest power station we are 
likely to see for some time to come. 

On the strength of these principles, electrical 
engineers have, with the assistance of the neces- 
sary capitalists, organized 'power schemes* for 
practically every populous industrial area in Great 
Britain. It is through the agency of these power 
schemes that the social revolution sketched in the 
preceding chapter will be brought about; but 
although these schemes offer cheap power to 
manufacturers fighting against keen competition, 
and although they offer the hope of many 
beneficial changes in the conditions of life, they 
have not met with great encouragement in high 
places. Like electric-lighting and electric-traction 
schemes before them, they have had to fight their 
way through wilful obstruction and various kinds 
of vexatious opposition. To some extent the 
struggle has been beneficial, since a hard fight 
eliminates all but the fittest to survive. But if 
anyone wonders why cheap electric power is not 
common to-day in England, let him read the 
adventurous history of the Power Bills. 



CHAPTER XI 

ELECTRIC-POWER DISTRIBUTION SCHEMES 

IT was in 1898 that the first of the big electric- 
power distribution schemes made its appear- 
ance in Parliament. As behoved a pioneer 
undertaking, it was over-ambitious, and it trod 
on the toes of too many vested interests. It 
proposed to erect a central electric-power station 
at Worksop, in the Midlands, and to supply from 
it an area of about 2,000 square miles, including 
portions of the counties of Derby, Nottingham, 
Lincoln, and thie West Riding of York. Power 
was to be distributed to authorized undertakers 
(companies or corporations holding electric- 
lighting Provisional Orders for single districts) 
and also to individual consumers. 

At the same time three of the London electric- 
lighting companies brought in Bills to allow them 
to build stations outside their authorized areas of 
10 145 
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supply, and to lay cables therefrom into these 
areas. This breaking of parochial bounds was 
not allowed for under the. Electric Lighting Acts, 
where each district was electrically isolated from 
its neighbours ; and Parliament, scenting a novel 
development in electricity supply, tied all the Bills 
in a bundle with red tape, and sent them to a 
Joint Committee of the Lords and Commons for 
consideration. The Committee made a lengthy 
report, the keynote of which was sounded in the 
following paragraph : 

* Where sufficient public advantage is shown, powers 
may be given for the supply of electrical energy over 
an area including districts of numerous local authori- 
ties and involving plant of exceptional dimensions and 
high voltage.' 

This was the first official recognition of the 
principle of generating and distributing electric 
power on the grand scale. It did not, however, 
avail to get the first Power Bill accepted by 
Parliament. The General Power Distributing 
Company — as the promoters called themselves — 
proposed to supply consumers of power in dis- 
tricts where local authorities were already supply- 
ing electricity; and they proposed this indepen- 
dently of the consent of the local authorities 
concerned. Naturally enough, the local authorities 
pbjected to this poaching on their preserves, and. 
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with the aid of their Incorporated Municipal 
Association, they organized Parliamentary opinion 
so successfully that the Bill was thrown out* on 
its reappearance in the 1899 Session. 

This failure taught the promoters of Power 
Bills that discretion is the better part of enter- 
prise where powerful vested interests are con- 
cerned. Four power schemes, more limited in 
their range and more modest in their intrusion on 
the monopoly of the local authorities, passed the 
Parliamentary ordeal successfully in the 1900 
Session, not without, however, having to meet 
considerable opposition. A kind of compromise % 
with the local authorities was arranged. Large 
towns where a municipal supply of electricity was 
already given were left out of the power scheme, 
forming independent islands in an ocean of cheap' 
power; in other cases (of smaller towns) the 
company was allowed to come in and supply large 
power consumers (factories, etc.) with the consent 
of the local authority, or without that consent if 
the Board of Trade decided that it was unreason- 
ably withheld. The practical effect of this 
arrangement is that, if a manufacturer in a town 
of the latter class wants a supply of power which 
the local municipal station will not or cannot 
give him on the desired conditions, the power 
company may. appeal to the Board of Trade to 
10^2 
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allow it to come in and undertake the supply. 
These matters, and many others relatllig to the 
conditions under which wholesale electric-power 
supply has to be carried on, will be best under- 
stood by a short description of the various electric- 
power schemes now on foot. For convenience, 
we shall take them in chronological order, begin- 
ning with the four schemes of 1900. 

The South Wales Electrical Power Distribution 
Company, which holds' powers of wholesale 
electricity supply over practically the whole of 
the coal and ironstone area of South Wales (over 
1,000 square miles), was the outcome of a com- 
bined effort on the part of several important 
iron-working firms (including Guest, Keen, and 
Nettlefolds) and the owners of collieries, chemical 
works, and foundries, to obtain an ample supply 
of cheap power. Instead of each of these power 
users putting down a little power-producing plant 
at his colliery or works, they combined to promote 
a scheme for the economical supply of electric 
power ' in bulk,' as the phrase goes. At present 
the cost of power in the coal-mines works out at 
£15 per horse-power per annum, while the maxi- 
mum prfce which the power company formed at 
the instance of the manufacturers and colliery- 
owners is allowed by its Act to charge is ;f 10. In 
actual practice the price should not be greater 
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» 

than 3^4 per annum. Good wine needs no bush, 
and these figures need no comment. 

The company is free to supply all power cour 
sumers in areas where a Provisional Order for 
electricity supply is not in existence; the con- 
ditions mentioned above apply to cases where 
such Provisional Orders are already in force. 
This supply of power for industrial purposes is 
the main object of the undertaking, and to further 
it the company is arranging for the supply of 
electric motors on hire or on the hire-purchase 
system, so that manufacturers may obtain cheap 
power without the capital outlay which is in 
many cases a bar to the substitution of electric 
for steam power. In addition to this direct 
supply of power to manufacturers, the company 
has also been negotiating with local authorities 
to supply them in bulk with electricity, which 
the local authorities will in turn distribute t& 
consumers for lighting, traction, or power pur- 
poses. In this way the central station of the local 
electricity-supply scheme becomes a sub-station 
of a large electric-power scheme. It is claimed 
that, by thus becoming a customer of a big whole- 
sale supply company, the local authority obtains 
its electricity cheaper than it can generate it by 
erecting a separate small station of its own. The . 
arrangement leaves the local authority with full 
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control of the work of distribution in its area, 
giving it the same autonomy as if it had an 
entirely independent undertaking. Here we see 
one way of reconciling hereditary enemies ; the 
hatchet is buried in obedience to the policy of 
mutual advantage. 

Four stations are to be erected — at Pontypridd, 
Bridgend, Cwm Brau, and Neath. Supply was 
begun from the Bridgend station in April, 1903 ; 
the other three stations were completed later. 
Power is supplied to manufacturers at ifd. to 
id. per unit, according to quantity. 

The nature of a power scheme which imder- 
takes both the direct supply to power users and 
the supply to local authorities holding Provisional 
Orders and other ' authorized distributors ' is 
roughly illustrated by the following diagram 
(Fig. 8). The figures given as representing the 
cost of the electricity at the various, points must 
be taken as only approximate, as conditions vary 
so much in different localities. The general rela- 
tions, however, are as exact as possible, and the 
actual figures are more liable to reduction than to 
increase. For simplicity, only one transmission 
main is shown, but in reality several of these 
would radiate, like the spokes of a wheel, from 
the power station. 

We have already referred to the laying of the 
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foundation-stone of the South Wales scheme at 
Pontypridd in May, 1902: it is interesting to 
note that already the demand for power is so 
great as almost to embarrass the engineers. This 
is a common feature among other power schemes. 
The difficulty is, not to find customers for cheap 
electric power, but to erect the plant and lay the 
mains fast enough to satisfy them all. Unfor- 
tunately, the work cannot be done in a day or 
in a year. Even a small electric-lighting station 
may take a couple of years to get under way, and, 
although four power schemes were authorized in 
1900, these pioneers are only now coming into 
their own. As regards electric power, much more 
than as regards electric lighting and electric 
traction, one has to speak more as a prophet than 
as a chronicler. 

The Lancashire electric-power scheme differs in 
character from the South Wales scheme to the 
extent that powers to supply direct to individual 
consumers of power were not asked for. All that 
the company wanted was permission to supply in 
bulk to authorized distributors or authorized users, 
the latter term including tramways, railways, or 
canals empowered by Parliament to utilize electric 
power. Therefore, before the company can work 
up a demand, it has to make friends with local 
authorities or companies holding Provisional-Orders 
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or prepared to apply for them. The holders of 
Provisional Orders play the part of middleman 
between the wholesale company and the retail 
consumer; the power company earns its profit by 
supplying cheaply in bulk to a company or a 
corporation, which earns its profit in local dis- 
tribution of the electricity which it buys in bulk. 

Roughly described, the Lancashire scheme 
covers the whole of the country south of the 
Ribble, an area of about 1,000 square miles. 
Manchester, Salford, Liverpool, Bootle, Stock- 
port, and part of Bolton, are out of the scheme 
altogether, having opposed the- Bill strongly. 
The busy industrial character of the district 
promises an almost unlimited demand for power, 
to which will be added the demand for lighting 
and traction purposes. Since obtaining its powers, 
the energies of the company have been bent upon 
negotiations with various local authorities for the 
supply of electricity in bulk. These were so far 
successful that in the autumn of 1903 work was 
begun on a power station at Radcliffe, and nego- 
tiations with several local authorities were then 
completed or in an advanced stage. Supply is 
expected to commence before 1905. The prices 
actually offered to the small urban and rural 
districts are 20 per cent, below the maximum 
rates fixed for the company by the Board of 
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Trade. They run as follows : i'87d. per unit for 
a supply averaging 300 hours per quarter; i-6od. 
when the average is 400 hours; i*44d. for 500 
hours; and i'33d. for 600 hours. In Liverpool, 
where there is a large tramway load, and where 
the magnitude of the undertaking greatly helps 
the cheapness of production, the total costs per 
unit are 0'92d. according to the latest figures 
available. They were i"33d. in 1900. Therefore, 
it is clear that the prices quoted by the company 
for small towns are comparatively very favourable. 
Such towns belong to the class of districts where 
the costs per unit for an isolated local station are 
commonly as high as 3d, 

The two remaining power schemes of 1900 — the 
North Metropolitan and the County of Durham 
schemes — are a slight variation on the Lancashire 
and South Wales schemes, although the funda- 
mental theme of power remains the same. Both 
schemes were promoted in connection with the 
British Electric Traction Company, with the in- 
tention of obtaining a cheap supply of power for 
tramways which the traction company had in 
view in the two districts. Electric-lighting and 
electric-power supply are to be combined with the 
supply for traction purposes to secure the full 
economy of wholesale supply for a variety of 
purposes. 
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The County of Durham scheme covers an area 
of 250 square miles between the Wear and the 
Tyne — a district where cheap coal has helped to 
give birth to numerous foundries, iron and steel 
works, engineering and ship-repairing works, mills, 
chemical works, docks, quarries, tinplate and 
copperplate works, brick works, lime works, and 
so on. For this area, the County of Durham 
Electric Power Supply Company obtained powers 
similar to those possessed by the Lancashire 
Electric Power Company — that is to say, powers 
of supply in bulk to authorized distributors and 
users. Associated with this Supply Company is 
the County of Durham Electric Power Distribu- - 
tion Company, Limited, whose business it is to 
get electric-lighting Provisional Orders, and play 
the part of wholesale customer, to the Supply 
Company. This seems a roundabout arrangement, 
but it is rendered necessary by the nature of the 
law, which gives the company powers of bulk 
supply to authorized distributors and users, but 
not a roving commission to take out Provisional 
Orders and become its own customer and dis- 
tributor. The arrangement is less involved in 
practice than it seems in theory, since the Supply 
Company and the Distributing Company are under 
the same control, and work as one. But the 
duplication often confuses people, who do not 
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understand why there should be two door-plateS 
on the one house. 

The Durham scheme has already made a start 
with a power station at Gateshead, which generates 
current for general lighting and for the electric 
tramways worked by the British Electric Traction 
Company ; it also is meeting an important and 
increasing demand for industrial power — a demand 
which quite overshadows the demand for lighting 
purposes. This is an indication of what is likely 
to happen in most cases. Electric lighting, though 
first in point of time, is taking a position very 
much third in point of importance. 

The associated Distribution Company holds 
Provisional Orders for Jarrow, Durham, South 
Shields rural and other districts, where supply will 
eventually be taken from the Supply Company's 
power stations. 

In the North Metropolitan power area much 
the same sort of business is on foot. The 
British Electric Traction Company holds the 
lease of an extensive system of light railways 
in Middlesex and Hertford, and it will take 
its energy from a station erected by the North 
Metropolitan Electric Power Supply Company at 
Barnet. That company obtained powers of bulk 
supply over a 325 square miles area of the north 
of London, reaching from Willesden and Wal- 
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thamstow as far north as St. Albans and Ware. 
The North Metropolitan Electric Power Distribu- 
tion Company, Limited, has secured several 
electric-lighting Provisional Orders; and supply 
for lighting purposes in Barnet from the Supply 
Company's power station began in September, 
1900. The industrial portion of the area lies 
along the river Lee, and it is expected that the 
supply of cheap electric power will tempt the 
manufacturer from the crowded East End of 
London to the open sites available along the 
banks of that navigable river. 

These four power schemes of 1900 are fairly 
typical of their class, and most of those that 
followed were modelled on them, with variations 
due to local circumstances. The Cleveland and 
Durham County scheme, for instance, is very 
similar in character to the South Wales scheme. 
One peculiarity of the scheme is that part of its 
area overlaps that of the County of Durham 
scheme. The area covers about 820 square miles, 
including the famous Cleveland iron district, and 
spreading further north than Durham. The two 
companies do not intend to quarrel over the 
ground they have in common. They have arranged 
that the Cleveland company will be the ' authorized 
distributor ' of the Durham company within that 
ground. In practice, the arrangement means that 
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the Durham company will be able to supply the 
Cleveland company with electricity in bulk, which 
the latter will distribute to its customers. There 
are over 650 factories, works, and collieries in the 
district, so that a wide field is open for electric- 
power supply. Stations have been erected near 
Bishop Auckland and at Consett, from which 
electricity will be supplied in bulk to several areas 
under agreement with the Northern Counties 
Electric Supply Company, Limited, which holds 
the necessary Provisional Orders. Manufacturers 
are quoted prices ranging from ifd. per unit 
down to id. per unit, according to the quantity 
of electricity taken per annum. Ten per cent, 
discount is allowed where manufacturers take 
current at a practically constant rate for the 
twenty-four hours. 

The Derbyshire and Nottinghamshire scheme, 
again, which also appeared in 1901, was similar 
in principle to the South Wales scheme. Groups 
of manufacturers were at the back of it, and the 
supply of power to factories as well as to authorized 
distributors was its main intention. The two 
counties, making up a big area of some 1,500 
square miles, are, with the exception of part of 
Derbyshire, covered by the scheme. The towns- 
of Nottingham and Derby were excluded by 
request. Power will probably be supplied by this 
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company to a large inter-urban tramway scheme 
authorized in the 1903 Session. Manufacturers 
are being quoted on the South Wales rates — ifd. 
to id. per unit on a sliding scale. The company's 
station at Ilkeston has been at work since April, 
1903, and is supplying the lighting and traction 
demands in that district. A second station is in 
course of erection at Newark. 

Another successful 1901 promotion which was 
modelled on South Wales lines, covered about 
700 square miles of the industrial portion of the 
Clyde valley, with Glasgow, Partick, Paisley, 
Govan, Port Glasgow, and Hamilton omitted. 
Two stations are in course of erection, and mains 
are being laid in anticipation of supply being 
commenced in July, 1904. The company has 
also been active in securing electric-lighting Pro- 
visional Orders. Power will probably be supplied 
in bulk at id. to ijd. per unit, according to 
circumstances. 

The Yorkshire electric - power scheme was 
authorized during the same year, and was closely 
similar in character. About 1,800 square miles 
of South Yorkshire are included in the range of 
the enterprise, which is thus the largest in point 
of area. Several of the big towns are, as usual, 
cut out of the scheme, but in the cases of Leeds, 
Bradford, and Sheffield the company is entitled 
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to carry its mains through the outskirts in order 
to reach customers in areas beyond. One inter- 
esting feature of the scheme is that power is taken 
to supply electricity direct to railways and canals 
without the consent of authorized distributors 
in the areas through which the lines or waterways 
may pass. The reason of this exceptional pro- 
vision is that it would be extremely inconvenient 
for a single local authority to have the power of 
veto over the supply of electric power to one 
section of a canal or railway. The power com- 
pany hopes to secure contracts for supplying the 
railways and canals with power, and it intends to 
use these lines of communication as routes for its 
mains, since in that way the factories, naturally 
built close to them, may be most readily reached. 
The Shannon scheme, which is intended for the 
supply of power in and around Limerick, is a 
water-power scheme. In Ireland coal is dearer 
than in most parts of England, and it is possible 
for electricity generated there by water power to 
compete in point of cost with steam power. The 
common opinion is that water power * costs 
nothing,' but, as a matter of fact, it may very 
well be dearer than steam power produced from 
coal. It involves elaborate dams, expensive 
conduits and pipes, which run up the capital 
cost of the installation to a high figure. Further, 
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there is usually someone who owns the water 
which is being used, and who demands a stiff 
rent for it. Frost and drought, moreover, are a 
recurrent menace, and the Shannon company has 
arranged to keep a steam plant in readiness as a 
stand-by should the supply of water give out. 
Added to which is the fact that available ' heads ' 
of water are usually situated far from convenient 
industrial centres. In short, for convenience, 
reliability, and economy, the water-power installa- 
tion has no points to give to the average steam- 
power installation, especially when the latter is 
placed close to a supply of cheap coal, and 
generates electricity on a large scale. 

In the year 1902 powers were obtained for a 
scheme covering Leicestershire and Warwickshire 
similar to the Derbyshire and Nottinghamshire 
scheme. The county of Cornwall was the objec- 
tive of another scheme of a less ambitious sort 
for the supply of cheap electric power to the 
Cornish mines and kaolin works. These schemes, 
with the exception of the Gloucestershire and the 
Kent enterprises, form the list of 1902 power 
Bills. The Gloucestershire company got powers 
of supply over the Forest of Dean collieries and 
the industrial portion of the Stroud valley. The 
Kent company takes in the whole of the county 
save the Isle of Thanet. The nucleus of its 
II 
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power demand is to be found in and around 
Chatham and Rochester, where cement works 
and other industries are numerous. Electric 
lighting and traction demands are also being 
developed. 

The Kent and Gloucester schemes are notable 
for being the first to obtain permission from the 
Board of Trade to use overhead wires for the 
transmission of electricity at the extra - high 
pressures which have to be used when long 
distances .are to be covered. This is a tre- 
mendously important matter in the race for 
cheapness, although the public hears little or 
nothing about it. In most of the power schemes 
three or four sites for generating stations have 
been chosen, so that no point in the area is more 
than sixteen miles or so from a central source of 
power. A German or an American would con- 
sider sixteen miles to be a short distance to trans- 
mit electric power, because in his country engineers 
are freely allowed to use overhead wires up to 
almost any pressure. In England, on the other 
hand, underground cables, elaborately insulated 
and sheathed in lead, are the rule. The difference 
in cost is about seven to one, and the result is 
that with underground cables the engineer soon, 
reaches the * limit of economical distribution.' 
That is to say, if a town is more than sixteen 
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miles or so from a power station, it might ver^ 
well be cheaper all round to erect a separate 
generating station in that town than to lay an 
underground cable from the power station, and 
supply the town from a distance. 

Electrical engineers, as a body, appealed some 
time ago to the Board, of Trade to allow them to 
use overhead wires, and thus widen the range of 
economical supply from a big central power 
station, and cheapen the cost of distributing 
power. The Board of Trade, when it came to 
look into the matter, found that the existing 
regulations against the use of overhead wires on 
poles applied to high pressures, and not to the 
extra-high pressures which the electrical engineers 
proposed to use in electric - power distribution. 
This may have been a distinction without a 
difference, but it gave the Board of Trade the 
chance of saying that they were prepared to con- 
sider all proposals for overhead transmission at 
extra-high pressures on their merits. Mr. G. L. 
Addenbrooke, the engineer to the Kent and 
the Gloucestershire schemes, • has accordingly 
succeeded in obtaining sanction to transmit power 
at 6,000 volts on overhead wires. 

Probably the permission so given will be ex- 
tended to many other cases, and this cheap form 
of conveying electric power will become as common 
II— 2 
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in the future as it is rare at present. When that 
happens the power companies will be able to 
supply all their customers much cheaper than the 
prices now quoted, and they will be able to branch 
out rapidly into remote districts where the demand 
is not great enough to justify the laying of ex- 
pensive underground mains. By this means the 
centrifugal influence of electric-power supply on 
the redistribution of industries will be greatly 
increased, and the general substitution of electric 
for steam power greatly hastened. 

There is, of course, a certain danger to public 
safety attendant on carrying large currents of 
electricity at very high tension on overhead wires. 
But in open districts that danger is not intrinsi- 
cally serious, and with proper safeguards it is 
reduced to a minimum. Experience in America 
and on the Continent shows that the number of 
fatal accidents is remarkably small, being due in 
nearly all cases to the negligence of workmen. 
In time the prejudice against overhead cables 
in this country should disappear, and a serious 
hindrance to the liberal enjoyment of cheap 
electric-power distribution on the large scale be 
removed. 

The Midland Electric Corporation for Power 
Distribution illustrates an exceptional method of 
organizing power supply over a wide area. Instead 
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of going to Parliament for powers covering the 
whole area, this company applied for a large 
number of Provisional Orders for adjoining dis- 
tricts. To use a homely simile, it made a patch- 
work quilt instead of weaving the whole piece in 
one. The following are the districts for which it 
now holds powers ; all of them are in the heart of 
the Black Country: Wednesbury, Amblecote, 
Bilston, Brierley Hill, Coseley, Darlaston, Heath 
Town, Lye and WoUescote, Quarry Bank, Rowley 
Regis, Sedgley, Short Heath, Tipton, Wednesfield, 
Willenhall, Kingswinford, Tettenhall, Upper Penn, 
Great Barr, and Bushbury. 

The disadvantage of this patchwork method is 
that it is very slow and costly ; the advantage 
is that it makes the company the authorized 
distributor throughout the entire area. Supply 
was begun from a station at Ocker Hill in 
July, 1902, for lighting, traction, and industrial 
purposes. 

In the 1903 Session power schemes for the 
following districts were successfully promoted: 
Carmarthenshire, Shropshire, Worcestershire, ^nd 
East Denbighshire ; Somerset and district ; Fife- 
shire ; and an area including Clackmannan, Stirling, 
Dumbarton, and Linlithgow. The Somerset 
scheme was distinguished by the fact that Parlia- 
ment included Bath and Bristol against their will ; 
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for the first time, therefore, a power company will 
have the chance of entering a large town in com- 
petition with a local municipal supply. The 
competition is, however, to be carefully regulated 
to prevent rate-cutting ; the towns have the same 
sort of conditional veto against the invasion of the 
company as is generally granted to small towns 
possessing a municipal S3'Stem. In the same 
Session a power Bill, called the North- Western 
Electricity and Power-Gas Bill, was passed, cover- 
ing parts of Stafford, Derby, Denbigh, and Flint. 
Under this scheme it is proposed to supply power- 
gas in addition to electricity. Power-gas is 
produced from coal dross, and is used for fuel 
purposes or for gas-engines, which may be used in 
the economical generation of electricity. 

From the above very brief survey of electric- 
j)ower schemes it is clear that most of them are 
still in the melting-pot. A few are in the first 
stages of crystallization. We have left to the last 
the only scheme which has got beyond these first 
stages, because it points out, by its achievements, 
the successful future which awaits its followers. 
In several respects the Newcastle - upon - Tyne 
enterprise is different from the typical power 
scheme, but its objective is the same, and general 
comparisons between what it has done and what 
the others are likely to do are safe enough. The 
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business started as a simple electricity-supply 
company, sharing the area of Newcastle with 
another company. It has gradually spread, first 
by acquiring Provisional Orders for neighbouring 
districts such as Wallsend, Walker, Willington, 
and Gosforth, and later (in 1902) applying for the 
rights of j)ower supply over a wide area at the 
back of Newcastle, covering the great coalfields 
of Northumberland. The company — the New- 
castle - upon - Tyne Electric Supply Company — 
started originally in 1893, and in 1901 Lord Kelvin 
switched on the current at the company's first big 
power station. A large number of works along 
the banks of the Tyne take electric power in large 
quantities from the company, and exceptionally 
low prices are the rule. Armstrong, Whitworth 
and Company, for instance, pay about i'i6id. 
per unit, and the North- Eastern Marine Engineer- 
ing Company pays even less — I'oSd. per unit. The 
standard rates charged by the company vary from 
I Jd. to id. per unit, with discounts ; and current 
for traction purposes has been supplied at ijd. to 
id. per unit, depending again on the quantity. 
According to the latest available figures, the 
company produces electricity at the low price of 
o*37d. per unit. The calculations of most power 
schemes presented to Parliament reckoned the 
cost at about o'4d. to 07d. per unit, so that actual 
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attainment is already within the limits which 
were put forward as possible and profitable. 

Besides the large industrial power load and 
the lighting demand in Newcastle and neigh- 
bouring districts, the company supplies power 
in bulk to the Tyneside tramways, and has con- 
tracted to perform a similar service to the electri- 
fied portion of the North-Eastern Railway. Thus 
it already enjoys a high diversity factor which 
enables it to generate economically and supply 
cheaply. It must be admitted, however, that the 
area already exploited is a very concentrated one, 
and therefore does not require a very heavy outlay 
in distributing mains. A powder company which 
has to go further afield for so large a power, light- 
ing, and traction demand will not fare so well, 
unless, of course, it uses overhead mains. Dis- 
tance would then be * no object,' and the customers 
of a company with a spread-out district would 
be supplied almost as cheaply as the customers 
crowded round a company's power station. 

The following is a list of the principal electric- 
power distribution schemes, with the authorized 
share capital of each and dates of promotion. As 
a general rule. Parliament grants borrowing 
powers up to one-third of the share capital. In 
several cases power has been taken to pay interest 
out of capital during construction : 
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South Wales Electrical Power Distribution Com- £ 

pany (1900) 750,000 

Lancashire Electric Power Company (1900) ... 3,000,000 
County of Durham Electric Power Supply Com- 
pany (1900) 500,000 

North Metropolitan Electric Power Supply Com- 
pany (1900) ... 500,000 

Cleveland and Durham County Electric Power 

Company (1901) 1,000,000 

Derbyshire and Nottinghamshire Electric Power 

Company (1901) 1,800,000 

Clyde Valley Electrical Power Company (1901)... 900,000 

Yorkshire Electric Power Company (1901) ... 2,000,000 
Shannon Water and Electric Power Company 

(1901) ' 360,000 

Gloucestershire Electric Power Company (1902) 250,000 

Cornwall Electric Power Company (1902) ... 450,000 
Leicestershire and Warwickshire Electric Power 

Company (1902) 750,000 

Kent Electric Power Company (1902) 750,000 

Midland Electric Corporation for Power Distri- 
bution 200,000 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne Electric Supply Company, 

Limited 750,000 

Carmarthenshire Electric Power Company (1903) 600,000 
North-Western Electricity and Power-Gas Com- 
pany (1903) 1,500^000 

Shropshire and Worcestershire Electric Power 

Company (1903) 300,000 

Somerset and District Electric Power Company 

(1903) 750,000 

Fifeshire Electric Power Company (1903) ... 600,000 

Scottish Central Electric Power Company (1903) 600,000 



CHAPTER XII 

ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING AS A CAREER 

IN a world where economic values, like water, 
tend to find the same level, no one profes- 
sion or career is conspicuously worse or better 
than another. Each has its advantages and its 
balancing disadvantages. If there is an apparent 
abundance of ' plums,' they have to be paid for 
with hard work and long, expensive years of 
- probation ; if good salaries are earned at an 6arly 
period without a costly education, chances of 
improvement will be absent or rare. Hence the 
choice of a profession is just about as difficult as 
the choice of a wife ; and, as a matter of fact, 
* people drift into various careers just as they drift 
into matrimony, unless the French system of 
paternal choice is adopted in both cases. 

However, the electrical industry affords a career 
which has a different quality from most established 
'calfings. It is in very much the same position as 
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the Israelites ,when their spies returned from the 
land flowing with milk and honey. If it has not 
altogether escaped from the bondage of autocratic 
powers, it has, at least, passed the Red Sea of its . 
troubles, and come to the borders of the Promised 
Land. Its future bears the genuine promise of 
great development ; in every department * to- 
morrow' is a vastly more important thing than 
'yesterday' or * to-day.' No other industry, 
perhaps, has in greater measure this capacity for 
growth and progress. 

Hence it happens that the electrical industry 
is less overstocked than most of those which 
attract the energies of the rising generation. It 
is full of opportunities for the skilled mind and 
competent hand ; and the only compensating 
drawback is that as time goes on the double 
qualification becomes more difficult to acquire. 
In days gone by, all that a branch of engineering 
demanded by way of training was apprenticeship 
in the * shop,' where the requisite practical train- 
ing, and most of the theoretical training, too, were 
acquired as matters of routine. The development 
of applied science has changed all that. What is 
demanded now is a capable engineer with a know- 
ledge of 'the properties and working of various 
materials, combined with a sound mathematical^ 
and scientific training. As Professor J. D. Cor- 
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mack said in discussing this matter before the 
Engineering Conference of 1903: *The raw 
material is a youth of seventeen or eighteen, fresh 
from school, educated, perhaps, to a standard 
below that which might be desired or expected, 
and supposed to be endowed with natural aptitude 
for the profession and common-sense; and the 
finished product is a blend of scientific and 
technical knowledge, practical experience, and 
- business method.' 

No two engineering authorities see eye to eye 
on the question how this blend is to be produced. 
The heart of the trouble is that the double train- 
ing takes a long time (involving expense), and that . 
the two halves are not easily worked together. 
In the absence of any widely-accepted mode of 
training, we will summarize those generally in 
vogue, following the simple classification made by 
Professor Cormack in the discussion already 
mentioned. 

Some people adhere to the old practice of 
workshop experience only, tempered by theoretical 
study in the evening. This involves a heavy 
strain, and means, in reality, a fourteen or fifteen 
hours' day. Many young engineers go through it, 
however, and attend classes two or three nights 
per week at a technical college during their 
apprenticeship. Occasionally — as, for instance, at 
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Glasgow University — there are engineering classes 
at eight in the morning, attended by budding 
engineers, who make arrangements with their 
employers to get off the first part of the day's work. 
This is perhaps the only method open to those 
of limited means who are ready to work par- 
ticularly hard to economize time and money. 

Others leave out the workshop training, and 
devote themselves entirely to training in an • 
engineering or technical school. Some of these 
schools give a fair measure of practical training, 
and some even make an attempt to reproduce the 
exact conditions of workshop practice ; but it 
stands to reason that a college workshop is never 
the same as one which is working under com- 
mercial conditions. One of the qualifications of 
a successful engineer is tact in dealing with men, 
and that, certainly, will not be acquired outside 
a genuine workshop. For that and other reasons 
most engineers do not regard the technical school, 
however well equipped, as a satisfactory substitute 
for practical experience in a factory. 

The two modes of education are sometimes 
combined in horse-and-cart fashion. Under one 
arrangement the boy, after leaving school, has 
three years' factory experience, and then takes a 
college course. This method has the advantage 
of giving the boy a very fair chance of testing his 
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liking for the work before it is too late to change ; 
it has the disadvantage that workshop life may 
tend to destroy habits of study that are essential 
in the college course. If, on the other hand, the 
reverse process is gone through, the student's 
appreciation of the information he receives is 
reduced by his lack of knowledge of its practical 
application. Professor Cormack suggests that 
college workshops may reduce this drawback, 
while the actual workshop training later gives the 
necessary commercial tone to the student's com- 
bined theoretical and practical education. 

Variations of these two methods of education 
. are also in vogue. The college and workshop 
courses may be alternated during a period of five 
years or so. The usual nine months' college course 
may alternate with three months' workshop, or six 
months of each year may be allotted to each 
section, sandwich fashion. Which of these modes 
should be adopted depends a great deal upon cir- 
cumstances, as some employers object to have their 
workers coming and going ; one advantage is that 
the change of occupation lends a certain zest to 
the young engineer. 

These remarks apply generally to all engineering 
trades. It is often argued that an intending 
electrical engineer, in addition to following one of 
the above courses for electrical engineering alone, 
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should begin his experience with a year in a 
mechanical engineer's shop, since there he may 
best obtain an all-round knowledge of materials. 
For the special training of electrical engineers 
all the important universities and technical colleges 
and schools now make more or less elaborate pro- 
vision, beginning in most cases with a foundation 
of science and general engineering. A few brief 
descriptions of the electrical engineering curricula 
in some representative institutions will help to 
show how the education of the electrical engineer 
is tackled from the more or less theoretical side. 

In the University of London, where the electrical 
engineering department is supervised by Professor 
J. A. Fleming, one section of the engineering 
laboratories is set aside for a complete course of 
instruction in the scientific principles of electrical 
engineering. The laboratories are equipped with 
dynamos of various kinds and all forms of electrical 
measuring instruments. Lectures, experimental 
demonstrations, and individual laboratory work 
go hand in hand through a three years' course, 
which is intended to supplement the practical ex- 
perience gained in workshops or drawing offices.* 

In the City and Guilds Central Technical 

* These remarks apply also to the 'James Watt' 
Engineering Laboratory at Glasgow University, one of 
the best equipped in the kingdom. 
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College (Exhibition Road) the course of study 
under Professor Ayrton has, if anything, a more 
practical bent. The lectures are mainly explana- 
tory of laboratory work, which passes from practical 
physics to * electrical technology.' Practically the 
whole range of electrical enterprise is covered, 
from telegraphy to the principles of dynamo 
construction. Each student in successi^wi takes 
charge of the steam-engines, dynamos, and motors 
for one week; for another week of the boilers, 
feed-pump, and heating apparatus; he also has to 
devote two weeks to the supervision and mainte- 
nance of the various storage batteries, and act as 
switchboard attendant in connection with the 
lighting. A somewhat similar course of instruc- 
tion is carried on under Professor Silvanus Thomp- 
son at the Finsbury branch of the same institution. 
The instruction at this branch is intended as a 
finishing technical school for those entering in- 
dustrial life at a comparatively early age, or as a 
supplementary technical college for those who, 
having had some industrial experience, intend to 
become foremen or managers. The Finsbury 
branch is an intermediate college in the educational 
scheme of the City and Guilds of London Institute, 
leading up to the Central Technical College. 

Provincial technical colleges are organized on 
much the same lines. The Glasgow and West 
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of Scotland Technical College has, for instance,, 
a complete course of lecture and laboratory in- 
struction in day and evening classes under Pro- 
fessor Magnus Maclean. In conjunction with the 
affiliated Allan Glen's School, a carefully planned 
course of industrial education is afforded from 
the age of ten or less up to the age when the 
student leaves college qualified for an engineering 
profession or trade. Many students take the 
evening classes after work in the shops, and the 
day courses may be taken sandwich fashion or 
otherwise according to circumstances. In the 
engineering section of the University of Birming- 
ham the practical and experimental side of the 
training is emphasized in much the same way as 
obtains in University College, London. At the 
Yorkshire College, Leeds, which is another well- 
known institution where the engineering branches 
of education have been highly developed, the 
lectures on electrical theory and the design of 
electrical instruments and machinery are closely 
bound up with laboratory work, and students have 
opportunities of testing and repairing electrical 
apparatus, cables, and so on in the electrical 
engineering workshop. As in the Exhibition Road 
branch of the City and Guilds of London In- 
stitute, the students take in turn the superintend- 
ing of the electric-lighting plant for a week, 

12 
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From this rapid survey of a few leading technical 
institutions, taken almost at random, we see that 
the electrical engineering student may obtain there- 
in a knowledge of electrical theory, the principles 
of electrical machinery design, testing, and opera- 
tion, and the use of ordinary tools, together with 
a training in accuracy of thought and handiwork. 
What is wanted in addition is a knowledge of 
work under actual commercial conditions, of 
business organization, and of tact in dealing with 
other men who are part of that organization. 
That can be obtained, we repeat, only in the 
workshop, and to the workshop the electrical 
engineer (to be) must go. He may go either as 
an apprentice, and work his way slowly upwards, 
or he may go as a pupil, and be afforded, in return 
for premium payments, all the advantages of in- 
struction which the works can afford, in addition 
to assistance in obtaining a position after his time 
is completed. Several of the leading electrical 
engineering firms take pupils on various conditions, 
of which the following are representative samples. 

The Electric Construction Company, Limited, 
which is one of the oldest electrical manufac- 
turing businesses in the country, has four pupils 
in each of its departments at Bushbury Works, 
Wolverhampton. Intending pupils must not be 
under seventeen years of ag^e, and must have had 
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a sound general and scientific education. The 
premium payable. is £300, in annual instalments 
of 3^100 each, and the pupils pass in rotation 
through the following departments : Pattern- 
maker's shop, foundry, heavy machine shop, 
fitting shop, erecting shop, winding shop, testing 
department, drawing office, and central power 
station. Wages are paid during the first year at 
the rate of 2s. 3d. per week of fifty-three hours, 
during the second year at 6s. gd. per week, and 
during the third year at lis. 3d. per week. As 
a general rule, pupils who have satisfactorily com- 
pleted their course are appointed probationary 
assistant engineers at a commencing salary of 
£40 per annum, and enjoy preferential treatment 
when vacancies occur on the staff of trained 
electrical engineers. 

The General Electric Company, Limited, which 
has works at Witton, near Birmingham, for the 
manufacture of dynamos, motors, and electrical 
transmission plant, and at Manchester for switch- 
boards, arc-lamps, electric cooking and heating 
apparatus, telephones, telegraph instruments, and 
so on, takes pupils under three groups. The first 
group pay a premium of 300 guineas and take 
a three years' course, covering all the departments 
at both works, with a month at the head office 
in London. The second group pay 200 guineas 
12—2 
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as a premium, and take a three years' course at 
either of the works, including a month at the 
head office. In both cases wages are given after 
the first six months of training, at the discretion 
of the manager. The third group (not above 
seventeen years of age) do not pay any premium. 
Their training lasts until they attain twenty-one 
years of age, and they work in one only of any of 
the company's departments. After the first six 
months 3s. per week are paid in wages, rising 
every six months by is. per week. The company 
also gives practical training for one year, at 
arranged premiums, to gentlemen who have had 
a thorough electrical college or technical school 
education. 

At Messrs. Johnson and Phillips' works, Old 
Charlton, Kent, where dynamos, motors, trans- 
formers, arc - lamps, and most other classes of 
electrical machinery are manufactured, pupils of 
sixteen years and upwards are taken on a three 
years' course at a premium of 300 guineas for the 
complete course. Pupils pass through all the 
departments, and are also free to learn the com- 
mercial side at the company's London office. A 
professor is specially engaged to give theoretical 
instruction concurrently with the practical course, 
and a technical library is available for the use of 
the pupils. 
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The Brush Electrical Engineering Company 
offers at its works in Loughborough, Leicester- 
shire, a course of practical training specially 
adapted to enable engineers to take up appoint- 
ments on the staffs of electric traction, power, 
and lighting undertakings with which the com- 
pany is in alliance. These include the British 
Electric Traction Company and its associated 
companies, numbering over fifty. Pupils are 
admitted on satisfactory evidence of mental and 
physical qualifications, and pass through a three 
years' course, divided as follows : 

'Iron foundry 

Brass foundry 

Pattern shop 

Smithy 

Dynamo shop 

Light machine shop or car wiring ... 
'Switch shop 

Truck shop 

Winding shop... . ... 

^Testing shop 

(Electric Lighting and Power Com-' 
pany, or 
Electric Traction Company, or 
Contract work, 'or 
Further workshop experience 

The premium for the course is 300 guineas, 
and wages are paid at the rate of not less than 
3s. and not more than i8s. per week. During 



1st year 



2nd year- 
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months. 
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month. 
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the third year a payment of £3 per month is 
made to pupils retained by one of the associated 
companies. Facilities are afforded for evening 
studies and discussions, and a technical library 
is open to the pupils. 

At Crompton and Company's Chelmsford 
works (one of the oldest established electrical 
manufacturing firms) pupils usually enter the 
works about the age of twenty, with some 
technical training or a University degree. During 
the winter months evening lectures are given by 
the heads of departments and others four times a 
week on subjects connected with the actual work 
in the shops. The course occupies three years, 
and enables the pupil to go through every depart- 
ment. The premium is, as usual, £300. During 
the last twenty-five years 190 pupils have passed 
through these works, and the company has 
records of no of them who now occupy positions 
of importance as electrical engineers. 

The British Westinghouse Electric and Manu- 
facturing Company, which recently opened enor- 
mous works at Trafford Park, Manchester, has, 
on the other hand, an elaborate but well-arranged 
system of apprenticeship. A regular form of 
apprenticeship agreement is entered into in all 
cases. Two courses, covering thirty-six months 
and forty-eight months respectively, are arranged. 
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Applicants for the first must be not less than 
eighteen years of age and have had two or three 
years' training at a recognised technical college. 
Applicants for the second must be not less than 
sixteen years of age and must have had an 
ordinary school education. There is also a series 
of what are called * trades' courses,' in which one 
particular department is selected, open to boys of 
sixteen years or over who have passed the fifth 
standard of the public schools or the equivalent. 
The wages for the first course range from i^d. 
to 4d. per hour, for the second course from 2jd. 
to 4d., and for the trades' course from i Jd. to 3d. 
Apprentices who show special ability and industry 
are promoted to positions in the shops, engineer- 
ing, testing, drawing, commercial, and other 
departments. There is no premium. 

A word may be said here regarding an institu- 
tion which endeavours to combine theoretical, 
technical, and practical business instruction in 
electrical engineering. The Electrical Standard- 
izing, Testing, and Training Institution, familiarly 
known as 'Faraday House,' was organized by a 
group of electrical engineers for the special 
purpose of training competent all-round engineers. 
The full course of instruction occupies three years. 
The first is spent at Faraday House (in London), 
for instruction in the use of tools and electrical 
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instruments and apparatus and in general work- 
shop practice. The second is spent at the works 
of firms engaged in the manufacture of steam- 
engines and boilers. In the third the student 
passes to an electrical engineering works, and 
acquires experience in the construction and use 
of electrical plant. The student then takes an 
appointment in an electrical works or generating 
station. Over seventy companies and engineers 
are affiliated with the institution, which claims 
that more than 80 per cent, of its students have 
secured appointments immediately at the close of 
their apprenticeship. The fees amount to ^f 105 
per annum. 

Although the full training of an electrical 
engineer demands a considerable outlay of time 
and energy, and, in many cases, of money, one 
cannot say that the immediate prospects of 
remuneration open to him after the completion 
of his instruction are tremendously bright. They 
are no worse, perhaps, than those open to the 
young doctor, lawyer, or minister, but they are 
not conspicuously better. The following table, 
for instance, represents the general scale of wages 
in an English electrical manufacturing firm. In- 
dividual merit may, and often does, vary the 
actual amount paid ; but the figures, which have 
been supplied by the works director of one of the 
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largest firms in the country, indicate the general 
scale of remuneration : 



Shop foremen and assistants 

and test department 
Shop inspectors 
Estimating department 
Clerical staff varies up to 

Draughtsmen 

Assistant staff engineers and 

electricians 

Chief draughtsmen 
Heads of departments ... 



£2 IDS. to £\ per week. 
£2 to £z per week. 
£1 to £^ per week. 
£1 per week. 
£\ los. to ;£3 los. 



£Z to ;£5 per week. 
£2po per annum upwards. 
£^OQ „ „ 



If the new-fledged engineer of twenty to twenty- 
five years of age gets an appointment on the staff 
of an electric lighting, traction, or power station 
as assistant engineer or mains superintendent, he 
may receive about 3^12 or £15 per month. Large 
stations have three or four * shift engineers,' who 
are paid about that rate. The engineer in charge 
of a small station enjoys a salary of about £250 ; 
as the size of the undertaking increases his re- 
sponsibilities are enlarged, and his salary may 
rise as high as £1,000 or £1,600 per annum. In 
the latter case the shift engineers might get as 
much as £400 per annum. Salaries vary tre- 
mendously, however, according to the liberality 
of municipalities and the means of companies. 

In tramway schemes there is a chance of pro- 
motion also in the direction of traffic super- 
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intendent or traffic manager. Birmingham 
recently offered £1,500 per annum for a traffic 
manager, and it invited first the Leeds manager, 
who was receiving 3^900, and then the London 
County Council tramway manager, who was 
receiving 3^1,000, per annum. In smaller systems 
the rate of remuneration is, of course, less, but 
for a man of good business training and organ- 
izing ability electric tramway management offers 
the same sort of scope as railway management. 

It may be noted in passing that there is a 
growing tendency to employ girls in the lighter 
branches of electrical engineering. In the manu- 
facture of electric incandescent lamps girls are 
almost wholly employed, and at the Robertson 
Electric Lamp Works they earn from 8s. to 
3^3 los. per week. At Crompton and Company's 
works, near Chelmsford, several girls are employed 
in the instrument-making department. 

In the electrical industry, as in kindred depart- 
ments of engineering, it is the consulting engineer 
who gathers the plums. There are consulting 
engineers of all sorts ; some have years of experi- 
ence and success to recommend them, and others 
have only impudence and a large brass plate. 
Both types often enjoy a wide * connection,' which 
they have developed either by merit or by push. 
In all cases the fees are on a liberal scale. Com- 
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mission is paid to them at the rate of 5, or some- 
times 10, per cent, of the capital expended on the 
undertaking they design and supervise, so that an 
occasional power station costing £100,000 means 
a very substantial income. In addition, the consult- 
ing engineer is often called upon by local authori- 
ties to ' report ' on the prospects of electric light- 
ing or electric traction; the fees for this work 
(which is often very simple to a man with a little 
experience) vary from 3^50 to £500 or so. It is 
no wonder, therefore, that Victoria Street is as full 
of consulting engineers as Harley Street is of 
doctors. 



CHAPTER XIII 

THE FUTURE OF THE ELECTRICAL INDUSTRY 

A WORD may b^ said in conclusion regarding 
the future of the industry whose main out- 
. lines have been sketched in preceding chapters. No 
adequate idea of that future could be conveyed 
without the use of a large canvas and a big 
prophetic brush ; and it is necessary to limit our 
forecast to a simple indication of the lines of 
advance. 

Taking electric lighting again first, there is 
every reason to believe that its steady progress 
will be hastened by a cheapening of supply. Not 
only will the extension of electric power distribu- 
tion on the large scale enable electricity for light- 
ing purposes to be obtained cheaper, but further 
economies in the conversion of electrical energy 
into light will also be effected. Dr. J. W. Swan 
states that the glow lamp has by no means 
reached the limit of practical efficiency. Recently, 

i88 
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moreover, the Nernst lamp has been brought to 
a reliable commercial form. The light-giving part 
of that lamp consists of a small rod of certain 
* rare earths/ which becomes brilliantly incandes- 
cent under the action of an electric current. It 
is claimed that this lamp gives increased illumina- 
tion, with a reduction in consumption of current. 
The Osmium incandescent lamp also offers an 
alternative to the carbon filament, but so far the 
metal has not been made suitable for the 100 or 
200 volts pressure of ordinary lighting circuits. 

The Hewitt mercury vapour lamp is a radical 
departure from these incandescent forms. It con- 
sists of a glass tube filled with mercury vapour, 
which, when traversed by a current, glows brightly. 
Very little current is used, and the only serious 
drawback to this most economical form of electric 
light is the entire absence of red rays. Com- 
plexions become livid under its beams, and colour 
values are destroyed. No doubt a way will be 
found of obviating that aesthetic drawback. The 
lamp is being developed from the laboratory to 
the commercial stage by the Westinghouse 
Company. 

By effecting economies in prime cost and in 
consumption of current, the price of electric light 
should be brought well below the price of gas. 
The result should then be a great stimulus to the 
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extension of electric lighting. However that may 
be, there is no doubt that electricity will supply 
the light of the future in some form or another. 

The future of electric tramways is, if anything, 
more definite. The systems which exist must be 
looked upon merely as nuclei of still greater 
systems, which will extend until there is a con- 
tinuous web of tramways over the whole of our 
populous areas, and extending by tramroads or 
auto-trolleys into rural districts. In this way a 
great secondary system of transit will be built up. 
Coincident with this process there will proceed 
the reorganization of our primary system of transit ; 
in other words, the conversion to electric traction 
of our steam railways. The latter change may be 
far in the future, but already there is a sort of 
settled faith that in this department of enterprise, 
as in so many others, steam must give way to 
electricity. On our canals, likewise, horse or steam 
haulage will be abandoned for the electric tractor. 

As regards the use of electric power in' 
our industries, we have already discussed the 
revolution which is pending. Here the victory 
is no less certain. It is simply a matter of time. 
In the future a supply of cheap electric power 
will be available wherever it is wanted, and 
the direct use of steam power will become as 
rare as water-mills are now. This branch of 
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electrical enterprise will, in common with electric 
lighting, be greatly encouraged if the Board of 
Trade succeeds with the Electric Lighting Bill 
which it has drafted. That Bill repeals the ' 
'veto' of the local authorities, and enables 
power distribution companies to adopt the simple 
procedure of Provisional Order when applying for 
powers. 

Many other electrical developments might be 
treated in the same way. Electric automobiles, 
for instance, are likely to undergo great improve- 
ment and progress in connection mainly with 
urban street traffic. Electro-chemistry and electro- 
metallurgy are, moreover, two branches of the 
electrical industry as yet in the early stages of 
evolution. The whole future might well be summed 
up in the statement that electricity will play a 
dominant part in almost every department of 
external human existence. The statement is 
redeemed from extravagance by the fact that 
electricity is the most versatile and controllable 
form of energy yet discovered by man. The mere 
catalogue of its protean accomplishments is be- 
wildering. It may be used for lighting, for heat- 
ing, for all sorts of motive purposes, as a chemical 
agent, for the transmission of power or the trans- 
mission of signals, as a curative force in various 
diseases; and in each phase of its activity it 
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represents an advance in the conquest of Nature 
and opens up fresh opportunities of bending the 
elemental forces to the improvement of the con- 
ditions of life. In the service of man it plays 
many parts, and plays them all well. 

Turning to the purely commercial side of the 
picture, we find that electricity has already afforded 
an ample outlet for the profitable employment of 
capital. Hampered though it has been in this 
country by restrictive legislation and the entangle- 
ments of politico-economic disputes, it has already 
reached an established position in the industrial 
world ; and its early achievements under unusual 
difficulties are the best guarantee of rapid advance 
now that these difficulties are showing signs of 
gradual dissolution. One cannot deny, however, 
that at present the law relating to electrical 
matters is chaotic and illiberal, and that the 
demands for reform, which come insistently 
from all quarters of the electrical world, will have 
to be met by the Government before the electrical 
industry can show its full strength. With that 
reservation, the outlook for the industry is one of 
unusual hopefulness. We may be, as Mr. J. S. 
Forbes has said we are, a little mad on electricity, 
but there is method in our madness. 
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Part I. — General Literature 



THE MOTOR YEAR BOOK FOR 1905. 
With many lUustzations and Diagrams. 
CrviMS ivfi. ss. tut. 

HEALTH, WEALTH AND WISDOM. 
Crown 8sv. is. net. 

FELISSA; OR, THE LIFE AND 
OPINIONS OF A KITTEN OF SENTI- 
MENT. With 12 Coloured Plates. Past 
\6mo. 9s. 6d. mt 

Abbot (Ja4»b>. See Little Blue Books. 
*AbbOtt (J. H. K.). Author of < Tommy 
Cornstalk.' THE OLD COUNTRY : Im- 

PKBSSIONS OP AM AUSTRALIAN IN ENGLAND. 

Crown Sz'O. 6s. 
AcatOfl (M. J.X See Junior School Books. 

AdamB (Frank), jackspratt. With 34 

Colovired Pictures. Sn/er XoyairSmo. as. 
Adaney (W. F.X M.A. See Bennett and 

Adeney. 
J&BldiylllS. See Classkal Translations. 
JBSOp. See Illustrated Pocket Library. 
Ainsworth (W. HaxrlSOn). See illustrated 

Pocket Library. 
*Aldii (Janet). MADAME GEOFFRIN, 

HER SALON, AND HER TIMES. 

With many Pi>rtraits and Illustrations. 

Vemy ivo. los. 6d. nft, 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 

Aldenon (J. P.). MR. asquith. With 

Portraits and Illustrations. Dtnty Svo. 
•js. 6d. net. 
Alexander (WUUam), D.D., Archbishop 
of Armagh. THOUGHTS AND 
COUNSELS OF MANY YEARS. 
Selected by J. H. Burn, B.D. Demy \6me, 

Aiken (Hifliry). THE national 

SPORTS OF GREAT BRITAIN. With 
descriptions in English and French. With 
51 Coloured Plates. Roym.1 F^lio, Fme 
Guisteets net, 
> See also Illustrated Pocket library. 



Allen (JeeaieX See Little Books on Art. 
AUenCJ.Bomllly), F.S.A. See Antiquary's 

Books. 
Almack (E.). See Little Books on Art. 

Amlienit (Lady), a sketch of 

EGYPTIANHISTORY FROM THE 
EARLIEST TIMES TO THE PRE- 
SENT DAY. With many Ilhistrations, 
some of which are in Colour. Demy Zvo, 
lor. 6ti, netm 

Anderson (F. H.). THE STORY OF THE 
BRITISH EMPIRE FOR CHILDREN. 
With many Illustrations. Crown 8vo. as. 

^Anderson (J. O.), B. a. , Examiner to London 
University, the College of Preceptors, and 
the Welsh Intermediate Board. NOUV- 
ELLE GRAMMAIRE FRANCAISE. 
Crown Zvo. as. 

♦EXERCISES ON NOUVELLE GRAM- 
MAI RE FRANCAISE. Crown Zvo. 
is.6d. 

Andrewes (BlBhop). PRECES pri- 

VATAE. Edited, with Notes, by F. E. 
Brigmtman, M. A., of Pusey House, Oxford. 
Crown Svo. 6s. 

Anglo-AutraUan. after-glow me- 
mories. Crown Bvo. 6s. 

Aristopbanee. THE FROGS. Translated 
into English by E. W. Huntingford, 
M.A., Professor of Classics in Trinity 
College, Toronto. Crown Zvo. as. 6d. 

Aristotle. THE nicomachean 

ETHICS. Edited, with an Introduction 
and Notes, by John Burnbt, M.A., Pro- 
fessor of Greek at St. Andrews. Demy Zvo. 
IOC. 6d. net. 
Ashton (B.X See Little Blue Books. 

«A8kham IBichard). the life of 

WALT WHITMAN. With Portraits and 
Illustrations. Demy 8cw. tos. 6d. net. 
A Colonial Edition b also published. 

AtidnS (H. a.). See Oxford Biopaphies. 

Atkinson <aM.). JEREMY BENTHAM. 
Desi^ tvo. s$, met. 
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I (T. D.>. A SHQKT HISTORy 

OF ENGLISH ARCHITECTURE. 
^ith over aoo Illusbratioos by the Apthor 
and others. Second Edition. Fcap. Zvo, 
3«. 6d. n€t, 

•A GLOSSARY OF TERMS USED IN 
ENGLISH ARCHITECTURE. Fca^, 
Zvo. 3£. 6d. net. 

Auddn (T. ), M. A , F. S. A. See Ancient Cities. 

AurelitUI (HarCIU). See Methuen's Stan- 
dard Library. 

Austen (Jane). See Little Library and 
Methuen's Standard Library. 

Ayes (Ernest). See B.ooks on Business. 

Bacon (Francis). See Little Library and 
Methuen's Standard Library. 

Baden-Powell (E. S. S.). Major-General. 
THE DOWNFALL OF PREMPEH. A 
Diary of Life in Ashanti, 18^5. With ax 
Illustrations and a Map. Third Edition, 
Large Crown Zvo.^ 6s. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 

THE MATABELE CAMPAIGN, 1896. 
With nearly zoo Illustrations. Fourth and 
Cheaper Edition, Large Crown ^vo. ts. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 

Bailey(J.C.). M.A. SeeCowper. 

Baker (W. Q.>, M. A . See junior Examina- 
tion Series. 

Baker (Julian Jfc), F.LC, F.C.S. See Books 
on Business. 

Balfour (Qrabam). THE LIFE OF 

ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. Second 
Edition. Two Volumes. Demy %vo. 25*. 
net. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 
Bally (8. £.). See Commercial Series. 

Banks (EUzabeth L.). THE AUTO- 

BIOGRAPHY OF A 'NEWSPAPER 

GI RL. • With a Portraitof the Author and 

her Dog. Second Edition, Crown 8vo, 6s. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 

BftrhftW (B. H.). See Little Library. 

Baring hht Hon. Maurice), with 
THE RUSSIANS IN MANCHURIA. 
Demy Bvo. js. 6d. net. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 

Baring-Gould (8.X THE LIFE OF 

NAPOLEON BONAPARTE. With over 
450 Illustrations in the Text, and 12 Photo- 
gravure Plates. Gilt top,- Large quarto, 36;. 

THE TRAGEDY OF THfi CiESARS. 
With numerous Illustrations from Busts, 
Gems, Cameos, etc. Fifth Edition. Royal 
Bvo, las, 6d. net, 

A BOOK OF FAIRYTALES. With 
numerous Illustrations and Initial letters 
by Arthur J. Gaskin. Second Edition. 
Crown Bvo, Buckram. 6s. 

A BOOK OF BRITTANY. With numerous 
Illustrations. Crown Bvo. 6s. 

OLD ENGLISH FAIRY TALES. With 
numerous Illustrations by F. D. Bkdpord. 
Second Edition, Crown Bvo. Buckram. 6s. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 



THE VICAR OF MORWENSTO^ : A 
Biosraphy. A new and Revised Edition. 
With a Portrait. Crown Bvo. 3*. 6d. 

DARTMOOR: A Descriptive and Historical 
Sketch. With Plans and numerotis Illus- 
trations. Crown Bvo. 6s. 

THE BOOK OF THE WEST. With 
numerous Illustrations. Twovolumes. Vol.i. 
Devon. Second Edition, Vol. 11. Cornwall. 
Second Edition, Crown Bvo. 6s. each. 

A BOOK OF NORTH WALES. With 
numerous Illustrations. Crown Bvo. 6s. 

A BOOK OF SOUTH WALES. With 
many Illustrations. Crown Bvo. 6s. 

*THE RIVIERA. With many Illustrations. 
CrOTvn Bvo, 6s, 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 

A BOOK OF GHOSTS. With 8 Illustra- 
tionsbyD. Miurray Smith. Second Edition. 
Crown Bvo, 6s. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 

OLD COUNTRY LIFE. With 67 Illustra- 
tions. Fifth Edition. Large Crown Bvo. 6s. 

A GARLAND OF COUNTRY SONG: 
English Folk Songs with their Traditional 
Melodies. Collected and arranged by S. 
Baring-Gould and H. F. Shbppard. 
Demy ^o. 6s, 

SONGS OF THE WEST : Traditional Ballads 
and Songs of the West of England, with their 
Melodies. Collected by S. Baring-Gould, 
M.A., and H. F. ShepparDj M.A. In 4 
Parts. Parts /., //., ///., 2J. 6d. each. 
Part IV. , 4«. In One Volume ^ Paper Sides, 
Cloth Beick. 10s. net. ; Roan, x v. 

See also The Little Guides and Methuen's 
Half-Crown Library. 

Barker (Aldred F.). See Textbooks of 
Technol^y. 

Barnes (W. E.), D.D. See Churchman's 
Bible. 

Bamett (Mrs. P. A.). See Little Library. 

Baron(B. R. N.), M. A. FRENCH PROSE 
COMPOSITION. Second Edition. Cr.Bvo. 
QS.6d. Key, ^s. net. See also Junior School 
Books. 

Barron (H. H.). M.A., Wadham College, 
Oxford. TEXTS FOR SERMONS. With 
a Preface by Canon Scott Holland. 
Crown Bvo, 3X. 6a. 

Bastable (C. F. ), M. A. See Social Questions 
Series. 

Bateon (Sirs. Stephen). A BOOK OF 
THE COUNTRY AND THE GARDEN. 
Illustrated by F. Carruthbrs Gould and 
A. C Gould. Demy Bvo. los. 6d. 

A CONCISE HANDBOOK OF GARDEN 
FLOWERS. Fcap. Bvo, 3s, 6d. 

Batten (Loring.W.), Ph.p., S.T.D^Some 
time Professor in the Philadelphia Divinity 
SchooL THE HEBREW PROPHET. 
Crown Bvo. %s, 6d. net. 

Beaman(A.Rulnie). ponsasinorum; 
OR. A GUIDE TO BRIDGE. Second 
Edition, Fcap. Bvo. as. 
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Baard (W. t.X See Junior Exattinatioii 
Series M the Befhmer's Books. 



Baekfmi (Pelcri thoughts on 

HUNTING. Edited byj " 

and Illdstmled by G. H. Jalland. Ste^nd 



dited brj. Otho Pagbt, 



BeCkf Ortl (Wfllimi). See Link librarv. 

BMOblllS (BL 0.), M.A., Cuioa of West- 
minster. See Library of Devoti o n. 

*BeffMtt(iBai«ld). MASTER WORKERS, 
with Illustrations. DemyUw, 7s.6d.fut. 

BebmaKJaoob^. dialogues on the 

SUPER8ENSUAL LIFE. Edited by 

BcKNARO Holland. Fern/. 8ev. 3*. 6d, 
BeilOOCHUalre). PARIS. With Itfaps and 

Illustrations. Cranm 8&#. 6s. 
BellotOS-B.L.),M.A. THE INNER AND 

MIDDLE TEMPLE. With nnmerons 

UhistratioBs. CfMMiSM. 6s. nit. 
See alspL. A. A. J0IM8. 
BennttljW. B.X M.A. A PRIMER OF 

THE BIBLE. Second EditUn. Ci^. 8cv. 

3r. &/. 

Beimett fW. H.) asd Adener (W. F.). A 

BIBLICAL INTRODUCTION. .S^wmM/ 
Edition, Crown 8tw. 71. &£ 

BflBflOn (ArollbiBllopX GOD'S BOARD: 
Communion Addresses. Fcn^. 8ev. y. 6d. 
mi. 

Benson (A. C), M.A. See Oxford Bio- 
graphies. 

Benson (R. H.). THE WAY OF HOLI- 
NESS : a Devotional Commentary on the 
xx9th Psalm. Cr&am Zwk 5«. 

Bernard <B. R.X M.A.. Canon of Salbbury. 
THE ENGLISH SUNDAY. Fcap. Ivo. 
is.6d. 

HettowA (Baroness de>. THE life 

OF FATHER IGNATIUS, O.S.B., THE 
MONK OF LLANTHONY. With IIIus- 
trations. Demy %oo. \os. 6d. net. 
A Colonial EUlition is also published. 

Bettaam-Edwardsdl). HOkE life in 

FRANCE. With many Illustrations. 
Second Edition. Demy ivo. js. 6d. net. 

Bethnne-Baker (J. P.). M.A,, Fellow of 

Pembroke College, Cambridge. See Hand- 
books of Theology. 

Bides (M.). See Byamine Texts. 

BiJm (C. B. D.)» D.D. See Chmchman's 

BiniUwr (T. Herliert), B.D. THE OECU- 
MENICAL DOCUM«NTS OF THE 
FAITH. Wkh Introductions arid Notes. 
Crown %vo. €e. 

Bbiyon (Lanresee). the death of 

ADAM, AND OTHER POEMS. Croton 

ivo. 3«. 6d. net 
*WILLIAM BLAKE. In 9 Volumes. 

Qpmrto. Zx. IS. kdck: Vol. h 
Birastlnl (Bmty See Little Books on Art. 
Blair Robert). See ' illustrated Pocket 

Libnlry. 
Blake (WUliam). See Ilhistiated Pocket 

Library and Little Library* 



(B,X, M.A. St6 Itbssry of 

Devotion. 

<r. BaannfstS M.A. shAKE- 

SPEARE'S GARDEN. Withlllus- 

trations. Fen/. %vo. y. 6d. \ leather^ 4* . 6d, 

net. 
Bkmet (Xnui). See The Beginner's Books. 
Boardman (T. H.), M.A. Ste Text Books 

ofTechnoiosT. 
Bodley (J. B. C). Author of * France.' THE 

CORONATION OF EDWARD VII. 

Dtmy tmo. ai«. net. By Conunadd of the 

King. 
Bod/ (Oeorge). DD. THE SOUL'S 

PILGRIMAGE : Devotional Readings 

from his published and unpablisbed writings. 

Selected and arranged by J. H. Bokn, B.D. 

F.R.S.E. Peti^ve. •s.6d. 

(OaidlnaD* SeeLibnffvofDKtoCioa. 
(F. O.X See Commercial Series. 
Borrow (George). See Little Library. 
BOS (J. BttMmaX AGRICULTURAL 

ZOOLOGY. Translated by J. R. Ams- 

WORTH Davis, M. A. With an Introduction 

by Eleanor A. Ormerod, F.E.S. With 

xSSlllostratioas. CnPwnZvo. Third Edition. 

oj. 6d. 
BoSttng (C. O.), B.A. EASY GREEK 

EXERCISES. Crown Bvo. atr. See also 

Junior Examination Series. 
Bonlton (B. 8.), M.A. GEOMETRY ON 

N LINES 



MODERN 



INES. Ctvwn 9tro. 9S. 



*BoQlton (WSmam B.). THOMAS 

GAINSBOROUGH: His Life, Times, 
Work, Sitters, and Friends. With 40 Illus- 
trations. Demy 9vo. ys. 6d. net. 
•SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS. With 49 
IllustratiDns. Demy 8ew. js, 6d. nit. 

Bowden (B. K.). the imitation OF 

BUDDHA: Being Qubutions from 
Buddhist Literature for each Day in the 
Year. Fifth Editton. €rownx6mo. as.6d. 

Boyle (W.). CHRISTMAS AT THE zoo. 
with Vei^s by W. Boyle and S4 Coloured 
Pictures by H. B. Nbilson. Sn/er Royal 
j6mo. 9f. 

Brabant<F. Q.X M. A. See The Little Guides. 

Ba^d]lek(M|Hry)andlC(irton(AnderBonX 

A concise HANDBOOK OF EGYP- 
TIAN ARCHiEOLOGY. With many 
Illustrations. Crown 6vo. y. 6d. 

BitMke <A. 8..) M.A. SLINGSBY AND 
SLINGSBY CASTLE. With manylUus- 
Imtions. Crown Bvo. js. €d. 

Brooks CB.W.)l See Byzantine Tests; 

Brown (P. H.), Eraser Professbr of Aneient 
(Scottish) History at the Univeisity of Edin- 
bmih. SCOTLAND IN THE TIME OF 
QUEEN MARY. Demylv&. 7i.6d.net. 

Browne OMr TlUiniai^ Sefe Methaea's 
Standard Library. 

BrowMU (0. L.). THE HEART OF 
JAPAN. Illustrated. Thifd Bdliion. 
Crown %oo. 6s. ; nlto Dtmy Uto. 6d. 
A Colonial EdifioB is also iwUislMd^ 
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Oberld. Sm little Librsuy. 

SVMlB T.). CURIOSITIES 

OF NATURAL HISTORY. With Ilhis. 

tratioDs by Harkv B. Nwlsom. CfVzuM 

8tw. 31. 6d. 
Buckton (A. M.). THB^ BURD£N OP 

ENGELA: a Ballad-Epic. Second Edi- 

tUn^ Crown Zvo, %s. 6d, net. 
EAGER HEART : A Mystery Play. Third 

Edition. Crown Zvo, is. net. 
Bad|»9 (E. A WalliS). THE GODS OF 

THE EGYPTIANS. With over 100 

Coloured Plates and many Illustrations. 

Ttgo Volumes, KeyalBvA £zty.net. 
Bull (Faol), Army Chaplain. GOD AND 

OUR SOLDIERS. CroumZtfo* 6f. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 
BllUey (BUesX See Social Questions Series. 

Bnnyaa (Joim). the pilgrims pro- 
gress. Edited, with an Introduction, 
by C H, Fj«th, M.A, With 39 Illustra- 
tions by R. Anninc Bki,l. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
See also Library of Devotion and Methuen's 
Standard Library. 

BnrcH (O. J.X M.A., F.R.S. A MANUAL 
OF ELECTRICAL SCIENCE. With 
numerous Illustrations. Crown ivo. %s. 

BoTKesa (Qelett). goops and how 

TO BE THEM. With numerous Illustra- 
tions. SntallAto. 6s. 

Bnrke (Edmimd). Sec Methuen's Standard 
Library. 

Bum (A. E.), D.D., Prebendary of Lichfield. 
See Handbooks of Theology. 

Bttm (J. H.). B. D. See Library of Devotion. 

•Bumand Air F. 0.\ RECORDS and 
REMINISCENCES, PERSONAL AND 
GENERAL. With a Portrait by H. v. 
Hbrkombr. Crown Bvo. Fourth ewd 
Cheaper Edition. 6s. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 

Banui (Robert), the poems of. 

Edited by Andrew Lang and W. A. 
Craigib. With Portrait. Third Edition. 
Demy ivo,£tlt iof. 6s. 

BnmBlde (W. F.), M.A. OLD TESTA- 
MENT HISTORY FOR USE IN 
schools. Crowh %vo. 3J. 6d. 

Burton (Alfired). See illustrated Pocket 

•BUBmST'cF. W.), D.D., FeUow and Vice- 
President of Brasenose College, Oxford. 
CHRISTIAN THEOLOGYAND 
SOCIAL PROGRESS: The Bamp- 
ton Lectures for 1905. Demy Zvo, 12s. 6a. 
net. 

Butler (JOBepbX See Methuen's Standard 
Library. 

CaldecOtt (AlfredX D.D. See Handbooks 
of Theology. 

OalderWOOd (D. 8.X Headmaster of the Nor- 
mal School, Edinburgh. TEST CARDS 
IN EUCLID AND ALGEBRA. In three 
packets of 40, with Answers, xs. each. Or 
m three Books, price 3</., td.^ and 34/. 



Ctaitoid«e(Ada)[lIriL Cross], thirty 

YEARS IN AUSTRALIA. Demy tofo 
7S,6d. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 



'ocket 
Library. 

Oarme (Tbomas). the French re- 
volution. Edited by C. R. L. 
Fletcher, Fellow of Magdalen College, 
Oxford. Three Volumes. Crown 8cv. x&r. 

THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF OLIVER 
CROMWELL. With an Introduction 
by C. H. Firth, M.A., and Notes and 
Appendices by Mrs. S. C. Lomas. Three 
Volumes. Demy %vo. i8j, net. 

Oarlyle (R. H. and A. J.), M.A. See 

Leaders of Religion. 

*Oaxpenter (Margaret). THE CHILD 

In art. With numerous Illustrations. 
Crown %vo. 6s. 

Ohamberlin (Wilbur B). ORDERED 

to china. Crtnvn Zvo. 6s. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 

Cliaimer (0. C.) and Boberts (M. E.). 

LACE-MAKING IN THE MIDLANDS, 
PAST AND PRESENT. With x6 full- 
page Illustrations. Croivn Bvo. zs. 6d. 
ChattertOn , (Tliomas). See Methuen's 
Standard Library. 

Chesterfield (Lord), THE LETTERS OF, 
TO HIS SON. Edited, with an Introduc- 
tion by C. Strachey, and Notes by A. 
Calthrop. Two Volumes. Cr. %vo, 12s. 

*Clie8tertoii (0. K.). dickens, with 

Portraits and Illustrations. Demy Bvo. 

7*. 6d. net. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 
Christian (F. W.) THE CAROLINE 

ISLANDS. With many Illustrations and 

Maps. Demy Bvo. 12s.6d.net. 
Cicero. See Classical Translations. 
Clarke. (F. A), M. a. See Leaders of 
' Religion, 

Cleather (A L.) and Crump (B). 

RICHARD WAGNERS MUSIC 
DRAMAS : Interpretations, embodying 
Wagner's own explanations. In Four 
Volumes. Fcap Bvo. 2s. 6d. each. 
Vol. I.— The Ring of the Nibelung. 
Vol. il— Parsifal, Lohengrin, and 

The Holy Grail. 
*VrsL. III.— Tristan and Isolde. 
Clinch ( (}.) See The Little Guides. 
ClOUgli 3f . T.), See Junior School Books. 
Coast (W. OX B.A. EXAMINATION 
I'APIRS IN VERGIL Crown Bvo. 2s. 
CobbfT). See Little Blue Books. 
*Cobb (W. F.)t M.A. THE BOOK OF 
r^ALMS: with a Conunentary. Demy 
Bvo. 10s. 6d net. 

*Coleridge <s. T.). selections from. 

Edited by Arthur Symons. Fa^.^ Bvo* 
2s» 6ii. net. 
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Ooniai (W. S.X M.A. See Chnrchnun'i 
Library. 

OtikUUUU HYPNEROTOMACHIA POLI- 
PHILI UBI HUMANA OMNIA NON 
NISI SOMNIUM ESSE DOCET 
ATQUE OBITER PLURIMA SCITU 
SANE QUAM DIGNA COMMEMO- 
RAT. An edition limited to 350 copies on 
handmade paper. Folio, Thru Gmnoas not. 

Combo (William). See illustrated Pocket 
Library. 

Cook (A. M.), M.A. See E. C. Marchant. 

CoOkO-Taylor (B. W-X See Social Ques- 
tions Series. 

Oorelli (Marie). THE PASSING OF THE 
GREAT QUEEN: A Tribute to the 
Noble Life of Victoria Regina. Small 

A CHRISTMAS GREETING. Sm.^to. is, 
Corkran (AliCOX See Little Books on Art. 

Cotes(SOMmaz7). dantes garden. 

With a Frontispiece. Second Editton, 
Fcap. Bvo. 9s. 6d.; leathery js. 6d. net. 

BIBLE FLOWERS. With a Frontispiece 
and Plan. Fea/. 9vo. 9s. 6d, mt. 

Cowley (Atmliam). See Little Library. 

♦Oowper (WUHam). the poems of. 

Eklited with an Introduction and Notes by 

J. C. Bailky, M.A. With Illustrations, 

including two unpublished designs by 

WiLUAM Blaks. Two f^ohtmes. Demy 

Svo tos. 6d. net. 
OOZ (J. diarlOB), LL. D. , F. S. A. See Little 

Guides, The Antiquary's Books, and Ancient 

Cities. 
Cox (Hartfld), 6. A. See Social Questions 

Series. 
Crabbe(aeorgeX See Little Library. 
Oraigie(W.A.). A PRIMER OF BURNS. 

Crown Zvo. 9S. 6d, 
Craik(B&B.). See Little Library. 
0ra8liaw(BlChard). See Little Library. 
Crawford (F. O.). See Mary C. Danson. 
OnmchiW,). BRYAN KING. With a 

Portrait. Crown Zvo. y. td. net, 

CmikBhank (G.) the loving bal- 
lad OF LORD BATEMAN. With 11 
Plates. Crown i6mo. is. 6d. net. 

From the edition published by C. Tilt, 
x8xi. 

Cmmp (B.). See A. L. Cleather. 

Cnnliffe (F. H. E.), Fellow of All Souls' 
(>)llege. Oxford. THE HISTORY OF 
THITBOER WAR. With many Illus- 
trations, Plans, and Portraits. In 3 vob. 
Quarto, rss. each. 

Cntta (B. L.)» D.D. See Leaders of Religion. 

Daniell (0. W.X, M.A. See Leaders of 
Religion. 

Danson (Maiy 0.) and Crawford (F. 

O.). FATHERS IN THE FAITH. 
Small Zvo is. 6d. 
Dante. LA COMMEDIA DI DANTE. 
The Italian Text edited by Paget Toynbbb, 
M.A.,D.Litt. Crown Zvo. 6s. 



♦THE PURGATORIO OF DANTE. 

Translated into Spenserian Prose by C. 

(jOkdon Wright. With the Italian text. 

Fce^. Zvo. as. 6d. net. 

See also Paget Toynbee and Little Library. 

Darle7(C00rgeX see Little Libraiy. 

•D'Ar«r(E.ir).M.A. ANEWTRKJON- 
OMETRY FOR BEGINNERS. Crown 
Zvo. sr. 6d. 

Davenport (C^yrilX See Connoisseur's 
Libraryand Little Books on Art. 

*Daylt (B. W. C), M.A., Fellow and Tutor 
of Balliol College, Author of ' Charlemagne.' 
ENGLAND UNDER THE NORMANS 
AND ANGEVINS: iofi6-io7a. With 
Maps and Illustrations. Demy Zvo. los. 6d. 
net. 

Dawaon (A. J.). MORO(XX). Being a 
bundle of jottings, notes, impressions, 
tales, and tnbutes. With many Illustra- 
tions. Demy Zvo. tos. 6d. net* 

Deane(A. a). See Little Library. 

XMIbos(Leon)i THE metric system. 

Crown Zvo. ax. 

DemoBthenes. theolynthiacsand 

PHILIPPICS. Transkrtcd upon a new 
principle by Otho Holland Crown Zvo. 

DenioBtlieneB. against conon and 

CALLICLES. Edited with Notes and 

Vocabulary, by F. Darwin Swift, M.A. 

Fcap. Zvo. 2*. 
DlCkeiUI (CkarlesX See Little Library and 

Illustrated Pocket Library. 
Dickinson (Emilsr). POEMS. First Series. 

Crown Zvo. \s. td, net. 
Dickinson (0. L.). M.A., Fellow of King's 

College, Cambridge. THE GREEK 

VIEW OF LIFE. Third Edition. 

Crown Zvo. 2J. 6d. 
Dickson (H. N.X F.R.S.E., F.R.Met. Soc. 

METEOROLOGY. Illustrated. Crovm 

Zvo. 35. 6d. 

Dllke (Lady). See Social Questions Series. 
Dillon (Edward). See Connoisseur's Library. 
Ditchlleld(P. H.X M.A., F.S.A. 
THE STORY OF OUR ENGLISH 

TOWNS. Vv'ith an Introduction by 

Augustus Jessopp, D.D. Second Edition, 

Crown Zvo. 6s. 
OLD ENGLISH CXTSTOMS: Extant at 

the Present Time. Crown Zvo. 6s. See 

also Methuen's Half-crown Library. 
Dixon (W. M.), M.A. A PRIMER OF 

TENNYSON. Secoftd Edition. Crown 

Zvo. as. 6d. 
ENGLISH POETRY FROM BLAKE TO 

BROWNING. Second Edition. Crtnvn 

Zvo. as. 6d. 
Dole (N. H.). FAMOUS COMPOSERS. 

With Portraits. Two Volumes. Demy 

Zvo, las. net. 

*Doney(Hay). songs of the real. 

Crown Zvo. %s. 6d, net. 
A volume of poems. 
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Soiudas (James), the man in the 

PULPIT. Crown Svo. as. 6ti, tut. 

DOWden (J.), D.D., Lord Bishop of Edin- 
burgh. See Churchm»Q's Library. 

Brage (0.) See Books on Business. 

Driyer (S. B.XD.D., D.C.L., Canon of Christ 
Church, Regius Professor of Hebrew in the 
University of Oxford. SERMONS ON 
SUBJECTS CONNECTED WITH THE 
OLD TESTAMENT. CrvwnZvo. 6j. 
See also Westminster Commentaries. 

DxyllUTSt (A. B.). See Little Books on Art. 

Dllgnid (Charles). See Books en Bu&iness. 

DtULCan (S. J.) (Mrs. CoTBs), Author of ' A 
Voyage of Consolation.' ON THE OTHER 
SIDE OF THE LATCH. Second Edition. 
Crown Svo, 6s, 

Dmm (J. T.\ D. Sc. , and HnndeUa (Y. AJ. 

GENERAL ELEMENTARY SCIENCE. 

With XX4 Illustrations. Second Edition. 

Crown %oo. ^y. 6rf. . 
Dunstan (A. E.), B.Sc. See Junior School 

Books, 

Bnrliam (The Earl of). A REPORT ON 

CANADA. With an Introductory Note. 

Demy Svo. 4s. 6d. net. 
Ihltt CW. A.). A POPULAR GUIDE TO 

NORFOLK. Medium 8w. 6d. net. 
THE NORFOLK BROADS. With 

coloured and other Illustrations by Frank 

SouTHGATB. Latve Demy Bvo. 6s. See 

also The Little Guides. 
Eaxle ( Jolin), Bishop of Salisbury. M ICRO- 

COSMOGRAPHIE, or A PIECE OF 

THE WORLD DISCOVERED; in 

ESSAYES AND CHARACTERS. Post l6mO. 

as net. 

Edmonds, (Olajor J. E.), R.E.; D.A.Q.- 

M.G. Sec W. Birkbeck Wood. 
Edwards (Clement). See Social Questions 

Series. 
Edwards (W. Douglas). See Commercial 

Series. 
Egan (Fierce). See illustrated Pecket 

Library. 
♦Bgerton (H. B.), M. A. A HISTORY OF 

BRITISH COLONIAL POLICY. New 

and Cheaper Issue. Demy Bvo. js. 6d. net. 
A (Colonial Edition is also published. 
Ellaby (C. 0.). See The Little Guides. 
EUerfon (F. 0.). See S. J. Stone. 

EUwood (Thomas), the history of 

THE LIFE OF. Edited by C. G. Crump, 
M.A. Crown Zvo. 6s. 

Engel (E.). A HISTORY OF ENGLISH 
LITERATURE: From its Beginning to 
Tennyson. Translated from the German. 
Demy Svo. 7s. 6d. net, 

*ErasmnS. A Book called in Latin EN- 
CHIRIDION MILITIS CHRISTIANI, 
and in English the Manual of the Christian 
Knight, replenished with most wholesome 
precepts, made by the famous clerk Erasmus 
of Roterdame, to the which is added a new 
and marvellous profitable preface. 



From the edition printed by Wynketi de 
Worde for John Byddell, 1533. /'Va>. Bvo. 
ts. 6d. net. 

Fa&taotlier(W.H.\M.A. thephilo- 

SOPHY OF T. H. GREEN. Second 
Edition. Crown Svo, js. 6d. 

Farrer (Reginald). THE garden of 

ASIA. Second Edition. Crown %vo. 6s. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 
Ferrier(SU8anX See Little Library. 
Fidler (T. Claxton), M.Inst. C.E. See 

Books on Business. 
Fielding (Henry). See Methuen's Standard 

Library. 
Finn ([S. W.), M.A. See Junior Examination 

Series. 
Firth (C. H.). M.A. CROMWELL'S 

ARMY: A History of the English Soldier 

during the Civil Wars, the Commonwealth, 

and the Protectorate. Crown ivo. 6s. 
Fisher (O. W.), M.A. ANNALS OF 

SHREWSBURY SCHOOL. With numer- 



ous Illustrations. Demy Zvo. ioj. 6d. , 

ItzOerald (Edward). therubaiyAt 

OF OMAR KHAYYAm. Printed from 



the Fifth and last Edition. With a Com- 
mentary by Mrs. Stephen Batson, and a 
Biography of Omar by E. D. Ross. Crown 
tvo. 6s. See also Miniature Library. 

Flecker (W. H.), M.A., D.C.L., Headmaster 
of the Dean Close School, Cheltenham. 
THE STUDENT'S PRAYER BOOK. 
Part I. Morning and Evening Praver 
AND Litany. With an Introduction and 
Notes. Crown Bvo. as. 6d. 

Flux (A. W.), M.A., William Dow Professor 
of Political Economy in M'Gill University, 
Montreal. ECONOMIC PRINCIPLES. 
Demy Bvo. js. 6d. net. 

FortesCUe (Birs. 0.) See Little Books on 
Art. 

Fraser (David). A MODERN CAM- 
PAIGN ; OR, WAR AND WIRELESS 
TELEGRAPHY IN THE FAR EAST. 
Illustrated. Crown Bvo. 6s. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 

Fraser (J. F.). ROUND THE WORLD 
ON A WHEEL. With loo Illustrations. 
Fourth Edition ^ Crown Bvo. 6s. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 

Ftench (W.), M.A. See Textbooks of Tech- 
nology. 

Freudenreich (Ed. von). DAIRY bac- 
teriology. A Short Manual for the 
Use of Students. Translated by J. R. 
AiNSWORTH Davis, M.A. Second Edition 
Revised. Crown Bvo. as. 6d. 

Fulford (H. W.), M.A. See Churchman's 
Bible. 

C. O., and F. C. O. JOHN BULL'S AD- 
VENTURES IN THE FISCAL WON- 
DERLAND. By Charles Geake. With 
46 Illustrations by F. Carrutkbrs Gould.' 
Second Edir ion. CrownBvo. is. net. 

OalllclUin (W. H.). See The Little Guides. 
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Quiba4o(ClMffir«sr,Bwi.X ScQlUiistnued 

Pocket Library. 
OaaUUCMn.). See Little Ubrary. 
Ctoaanst* the Right Rev. Ahbot, O.S. B. Sec 

AmqvMXf'$ Books, 
aeonra (H. B.XM. A. , Fellow of New CoUeee, 

Oidbrd. BATTLES OF ENGLISH HIS. 

TORY. With numerous Plans. Faur/k 

Edittpn, Revised, with a new Chapter 

including the South African War. Cr0wm 

tv#. 31. td. 
A HISTORICAL GEOGRAPHY OF THE 

BRITISH EMPIRE. Crown Htfcy.ed. 
QiWiBM (H. de B.X Litt.D., M.A. IN. 

0USTRY IN ENGLAND : HISTORL 

CAL OUTLINES. With 5 Maps. Third 

Edittcn, Demy Sfw. xor. ^. 
▲ COMPANION GERMAN GRAMMAR. 

Crwmm 8v#. x«. 6^. 
THE INDUSTRIAL HISTORY OF 

ENGLAND. Ttnik Edition, Revised. 

With Maps.and Plans. CrvowSv^. y. 
ENGLISH SOCIAL REFORMERS. 

S4C0nd Editwm, Crtwn 8«w. ax. 6d, 

See also Commercial Series and Social 

Questions Series. 

oivbonifidwanl). the decline and 

FALL OF the ROMAN EMPIRE. 
A New Edition, edited with Notes, Appen- 
dices, and Maps, by J. B* Bury, M.A., 
Litt.1)., Regius Professor of Greek at Cam- 
bridge. In StV4n Volumts. Demy ^vo. 
Gilt i^t %s, 6d, each, Aleo, Crewn divo. 

MEMOIRS OF MY LIFE AND WRIT- 

INGS. Edited, with an Introduction and 

Notes, by G. Birkbbck Hill, LL.D. 

CmuH Zvo. 6s. 

See also Methuen's Standard Library. 
Olbaoa <B. C. B.), D.D., Lord Bishop of 

Gloucester. See Westminster Commentaries, 

Handbooks of Theology, and Oxford Bio> 

fraphies. 
Oilbert (A. B.). See Little Books on Art. 
Godfirey (ElizabetliX A BOOK OF RE. 

MEMBRANCE. Secend Edition. Fcap. 

Ztw. 9s. 6d. net. 
CkKU«7 (A. D.), M.A., FeUow of Magdalen 

College, Oxford. LYRA FRIVOLA. 

Third Ediiion. Fcap. Zvo. af. 6d. 
VERSES TO ORDER. Seamd Edition. 



Fcap. Zve. 3S. 6d. 
SECOND STRINGS. 



Fcap. Bvo. Qs. 6d. 



GoldBmitli iOUyer). the vicar of 

WAKEFIELD. With 24 Coloured Plates 
hy T. Rowlandson. E^al Sew. One 
Guinea net. 

Reprinted from the edition of 18x7. Also 
Fcap. zamo. With xo Plates in Photo- 
gravure by Tony Tohannot Leather. 2*. 6d. 
net. See also Illustrated Pocket Library 
and Methuen's Standard Library. 

Ooodrioh-FMer <▲.). IN A SYRIAN 

SADDIA. Demy 8sw. 7^- ^ ^i' 
Ctondge (H. L.), M.A., Principal of Wells 



Theok)gical College. See Westminster Cqm- 
mentanes. 

QnOiain (F. AodargOIL). See Sodal Ques- 
tions Series. 

Gnuurar (P. B.). M.A., LittD. PSYCH- 
OLOGY. Secend Edition. Crown fivo. 
as. 6d. 

THE SOUL OF A CHRISTIAN. Crown 
Bvo. 6s. 

GrayiEM'Qoeen). GERMAN PASSAGES 

FOR UNSEEN TRANSLATION. Crown 
Zvo, as. 6d. 

Grajr(P.L.).B.Sc. THE principles of 

MAGNETISM AND ELECTRICITY: 
an Elementary Text-Book. With x8i 
Diagrams. Croum Zvo. ys. 6d. 

Green (G. Backland), M.A-i Assistant 
Master at Edinburgh Academ^late FeUow 
of St. John's College. Oxon. NOTES ON 
GREEK AND L^IN SYNTAX. Crotvn 
Zvo. 3X. 6d. 

OVMH (XL T.), M.A. See Churchman's 
Library. 

QraenidM O. H. J.\ M.A A HISTORY 

OP ROME: During the Later Republic 

and the Early Principate. In Six Volumes. 

Demy Zvo, Vol I. (133-104 b.c). xo«. 6^. 

net. 
OrMnw^ (Pora). See Miniature Library. 
OrMory OL A.) THE VAyLT OF 

HEAVEN. A Popular Introduction to 

Astronomy. With numerous Illusdrations. 

Crofon Zvo* as. 6d. 
Qregorjr (KQiib B. GL). Sec Library of 

Devotion. 
GMViUe Minor. A MODERN JOURNAL. 

Edited by J. A. Spender. Crown Zvo. 

3r. 6d. net. 
Qrtniing (0. B.). A HISTORY OF THE 

GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY, 

1845-05. With Illustrations. Revised, with 

an additional chapter. Demy Zvo. xor. 6d, 
Gmbb (H. C.X See Textbooks of Technology. 

Gniney Ooote I.). hurreLI 

FROUDE: Memoranda and Comments. 
Illustrated. Demy Zvo. xos. 6d. net. 
*0W7nn (11 Ii.). A BIRTHDAY BOOK. 
New and cheaper issue. Royal Zvo. 5$. net. 

BackeU (Jolm). b.d. a history of 

THE orthodox CHURCH OF 

CYPRUS. With Maps and Illustrations. 

Demy Zvo. xss. net. 
Haddon (A. C.K Sc.D., F.R.S. HEAD- 

HUNTERS, BLACK, WHITE, AND 

BROWN. With many Illustrations and a 

Map. Demy Zvo. 15s, 
Ha4fleld (RiA.). See Social QuesUons 

Series. 

HaU (B. N.) and Neal (W. G.). the 

ANCIENT RUINS OF RHODESIA. 
With numerous Illustrations. Second 
Edition, revised. Demy Zvo. 10s. 6d. net. 
HaU. (B. N.). GREAT ZIMBABWE. 
With numerous Plans and Illustrations. 
JRoyal Zvo. ais. net. 
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BamiltOn (F. J.), D.D. See Byzantine 
Texts. 

Hammond <J. L.). Charles james 

FOX : A Biographical Study. Demy Zvo. 
tos.td. 

Haanay (D.). A short history of 

THE ROYAL NAVY, From Early 
Times to thb Present Day. Illustrated. 
Two Volumes. Demy ivo, js. 6d. each. 
Vol. I. X300-1688. 

Hazmay (James 0.), M. A. the spirit 

AND origin of CHRISTIAN 
MONASTICISM. Crown^o.Ss. 
THE WISDOM OF THE DESERT. Cr(WH 
Svo. 3^. 6^. nei. 

Hare. (A. T.), m.a. the construc- 
tion of LARGE induction COILS. 
With numerous Diagrams. Demy ^vo. ts. 

Harrison (Clifford). READING AND 

READERS. Fca^. 8v<). aj. td. 

Hawthorne (Natnaniel). See Little 

Library. 
Heath (rrank R.). See The Little Guides. 
Heath (Dudley). See Connoisseur's Library. 

Hello (Ernest). STUDIES IN SAINT- 

SHIP, Translated from the French by 
V. M. Crawford. Fc«^ 8»tf. gj. (>d, 

"Henderson (B. W.), Fellow of Exeter 
College, Oxford. THE LIFE AND 
PRINCIPATE OF THE EMPEROR 
NERO. With Illustrations. New and 
cheaper issue. Demy Zvo. js. 6d. net. 

Henderson (T. F.). See Little Library and 
Oxford Biographies. 

Hexiley (W. £.). See Methuen's Half-CrowB 
Library. 

Henley (W. E.) and WUbley (C). See 

Methuen's Half-Crown Library. 
HenSOn (H. H.), 6. D. , Canon of Westminster. 

APOSTOLICCHRISTIANITY: As Illus- 

trated by the Epistles of St. Paul to the 

Corinthians. Crown Zvo, 6s» 
LIGHT AND LEAVEN : Historical akd 

Social Sermons. Crown Bvo, 6s. 
DISCIPLINE AND LAW. Fca/, Zvo. 

2S, 6d, 

Herbert ((Seorge). See Library of Devotion. 

Herbert Of Cherbury (Lord). See Mmia- 

ture Library. 
Hewins (W. A. B.), B.A. ENGLISH 
TRADE AND FINANCE IN THE 
SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. Crown 

*Hewltt*(Etiiel M.) A GOLDEN DIAL. 

Fcap. Bvo. 2S. 6d. net. 
HevwOOd (W.). PALIO AND PONTE : 

A Book of Tuscan Games. Illustrated. 

Royal Zvo, szi net. 
Hilbert (T.). See Little Blue Books. 
HiU (Clare). See Textbooks of Technology. 
mi (Henry), B.A, Headmaster of the Boy's 

High School, Worcester, Cape Colony. A 

SOUTH AFRICAN ARITHMETIC. 

CroivH %vo, \s. 6ti. 

HUlesas (Howard 0.). WITH the 

A 



BOER FORCES. With 24 Illustrations. 
Second Edition. Crown Zvo. 6s. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 

Hobhouse (Emily), the brunt of 

THE WAR. With Map and Illustrations. 

Crown Bvo. 6s. ^ ^ 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 
HObhOUSe (L. T.), Fellow of C.C.C., Oxford. 

THE THEORY OF KNOWLEDGE. 

Demy Bvo. los. 6d. net. 
H0bS0n(J.A.), M.A. INTERNATIONAL 

TRADE : A Study of Economic Principles. 

Crown Bvo. %s. 6d. net. See also Social 

Questions Series. 
HOOgldn (T.)» D.C.L. See Leaders of 

Religion. 

Hodgson (Mrs. A. W.). HOW TO 
IDENTIFY OLD CHINESE PORCE- 
LAIN. PostBvB. 6s. 

Hogg (Thomas Jefferson), shelley 

AT OXFORD. With an Introduction by 
R. A. Streatfeild. Fcap. Bvo. a*, net. 

Holden-StOne (0. de). See Books on 
Business. 

Holdich (Bir T. H.). K.C.I.E. THE 
INDIAN BORDERLAND: being a 
Personal Record of Twenty Years. Illus- 
trated. Demy Bvo. \os. 6d. net. 

HoldSWOrth (W. 8.), M.A. A HISTORY 
OF ENGLISH LAW. In Two Volumes. 
Vol. I. Demy Bvo. xos. 6d. net. 

♦Holt (Emily). THE SECRET OF POPU- 
LARITY. Crown Bvo. 3*. 6d, net. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 

Holyoake (0. J.). See Sodal Questions 
Series. 

Hone (Nathaniel J. ). See Antiquary's Books. 

Hoppner. See Little Galleries. 

Horace. See Classical Translations. 

Horsburgh (E. L. 8.), M.A. WATERLOO ; 

A Narrative and Criticism. With Plans. 

Second Edition, ^ Crown Bvo. sj. See also 

Oxford Biographies. 
Horth <A.G.). See Textbooks of Technology. 
Horton (B. F.), D.D. See Leaders of 

Religion. 

Hosie (Alexander). MANCHURIA. 

With Illustrations and a Map. Second 
Edition. Demy Bvo. -js. 6d. net. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 

How (F. D.). SIX GREAT SCHOOL- 
MASTERS. With Portraits and Illustr.i. 
tions. Second Edition. Demy Bvo. 7s. 6d. 

Howell (G.). See Social Questions Series. 

Hudson (Robert). MEMORIALS OF A 
WARWICKSHIRE VILLAGE. With 
many Illustrations. Demy Bvo. 15s. mt. 

Hughes (a E.). THE PRAISE OF 
SHAKESPEARE. An English Anthol- 
ogy. With a Preface by Sidney Lee. 
Demy Bvo. xs. 6d. net. 

Hughes (Thomas). TOM BROWN'S 

SCHOOLDAYS. With an Introdiiotion 
and Notes by Vernon Rbndall. Lea/htrm 
Frjal 2SM0» as. 6d. tut. 
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BatoUiuoii (Borace G.). the new 

FOREST. lilostrated in colour with 
CO Pictures by Walter Tyndalb and 4 
by Miss Lucy Kbmp Wblch. Large 
Demy 8cw. 3i«. net. 
HuUon (A. W.), M.A. See Leaders of 
Religion. 

RniKm (Sdward). the cities of 

UMBRIA. With many Illustrations, of 

which 30 we in Colour, by A. Pisa. Crown 

Zve. 6s. 
♦ENGLISH LOVE POEMS. Edited with 

an Introduction. Fea^. %vo. %s. 6d. net. 
Huttmi (R. H.). See Leaders of Religion. 
Hatt<m (W. H.). M.A. THE LlFk OF 

SIR THOMAS MORE. With Portraits. 

Secend Edition. CrotonBvo. $«. See also 

Leaders of Religion. 
Hyett (P. A). A SHORT HISTORY OF 

FLORENCE. Demy Bvo. 7s. 6d. net. 
IlMMB (H«nrlk). brand. a Drama. 

Translated by William Wilson. Third 

Edition. Crown Btfo. 3*. 6d. 
IxlKe (W. S.), M.A., Fellow and Tutor of 

Hertford College, Oxford. CHRISTIAN 

MYSTICISM. The Bampton Lectures for 

1809. Demy Bvo. 12s. 6d. net. See also 

Liorary of Devotion. 
InneB (A D.). M. A. A HISTORY OF THE 

BRITISH IN INDIA With Maps and 

Plans. Crown %vo. 6s. 
•ENGLAND UNDER THE TUDORS. 

With Maps, Demv 9vo. los. 6d. net. 
VaCkBOn (0. B.), B.A., Science Master at 

Bradford Grammar School. EXAMPLES 

IN PHYSICS. Crown Bvo. 2s. 6d. 
Jackson (B.), M. A. See Commercial Series. 
JackBOn <F. Hamilton). See The Little 

Guides. 
Jacob <F.), M.A. See Junior Examination 

Series. 
Jeans (J. Btepbon). See Social Questions 

Series and Business Books. 
JoftWlCD-Owyn). DOLLY'S THEATRI. 

CALS. Described and Illustrated with 34 

Coloured Pictures. Super Royal •i6mo.^s.6d. 
JenkS (B.). M.A, Reader of Law in the 

University of Oxford. ENGLISH LOCAL 

GOVERNMENT. Crown Bvo. ss. 6d. 
JCnner (lIr8.H.). See Little Books on Art. 
Jessopp (AugUBtnsX I>-I^' See Leaders of 

Religion. 
Jevons (F. B.), M.A., Litt.D., Principal of 

Hatfield Hall, Durham. See Churchman's 

Library and Handbooks of Theology. 

Johnson (Mrs. Barliam). WILLIAM BOD- 

HAM DONNE AND HIS FRIENDS. 
With Illustrations. Demy Bvo. ios.6d.net. 

Johnston (Sir B. H.). K.C.B. British 

CENTRAL AFRICA. With nearly 200 
Illustrations and Six Maps. Second Edition, 
Crown 4to. iBs. net.- _ 

♦Jones (E. Crompton). POEMS OF THE 

INNER LIFE. Selected by. Eleventh 
Edition. Fcaf. 8w. aJ. 6d. net. 



Jon6s(BL). 
Jones (L. 



See Commercial Series. 



REGULATION ACTS. Crown 8<v. 
2x. 6d. net. 
Jonson (Ben). See Methuen's Standard 
Library. 

Jnlian (Lady) of Norwich. REVela. 

TIONS OF DIVINE LOVE. Edited by 
Grace Warrack. Crown Bvo. 3^. 6d, 

Juvenal. See Classical Translations. 

Kaufinann (M.). See Social Questions Series. 

Keating (J. F.), d.d. the agape 

AND THE EUCHARIST. Crown Bvo, 
y.6d. 
Seats (John), the poems of. Edited 
with Introduction and Notes by E. de Selin- 
court. M.A. Demy Bvo. n5.6d.nei. See 
also Little Library and Methuen's Universal 
Library. 

Kehle (John), the christian year. 

With an Introduction and Notes by W. Lock. 
D.D., Warden of Keble College. Illustrated 
by R. Anninc Bell. ThirdEdition. Fcap. 
Bvo. y. 6d. ; /added morocco^ 5s, See also 
Library of Devotion. 

Kenn>is (Thomas A). THE IMITATION 
OF CHRIST. With an Introduction by 
Dean Farrar. Illustrated by C M. Gere. 
ThirdEdition. Fcap.BvO. y-6d.: padded 
moroccOi ss» See also Library of Devotion 
and Methuen's Standard Library. 

Also Translated by C. Bigg, D.D. Crown 
Bvo. 3^ . 6d. 

^Kennedv (Bart). THE GREEN 

SPHINX. Crown Bvo. y. 6d. net. 

Kennedy (James Houghton), D.D., Assist. 

ant Lecturer in Divinity in the University of 
DubUn. ST. PAUL'S SECOND AND 
THIRD EPISTLES TO THE CORIN- 
THIANS. With Introduction, Disserutions 
and Notes. Crown Bvo. 6s. 
KesteU (J. D.). THROUGH SHOT AND 
FLAME : Being the Adventures and Ex- 
periences of J. D. Kestell, Chaplain to 
General Christian de Wet. Crown Bvo, 6s. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 

Kimmlns (C. w.), M.A. the chemis- 

TRY OF LIFE AND HEALTH. lUus- 

trated. Crown Bvo. as. 6d. 
Kinglake (A. W.). See Little Library. 
KipBnff (Budyard). BARRACK.ROOM 

BALLADS, -j^rd Thousand, Crown Bvo. 
Twenty-first Edition. 6s. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 
THE SEy¥.liSKAS. 62nd Thousand, Tenth 
Edition. Croztm Bvo, gilt top, 6s. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 
THE FIVE NATIONS. 4"' Thousand. 
Second Edition. Crown Bvo. 6s, 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 
DEPARTMENTAL DITTIES. Sixteenth 
Edition, Crown Bvo. Buchram. 6s, 
A Colonial Edition is also publishe^d. 
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nuywUag (B. J.)> M.A., Professor of New 
Testament Sxegcsis at King's College, 
Lond(»i. See Westminster Commentaries. 

Lamb (Charles and Mary), THE WORKS 
OF. Edited by E. V. Lucas. With 
Numerous Illustrations. Jn Seven Volumes. 
Detny Zvo. is. td. each. 

THE LIFE OF. See E. V. Lucas. 

TIJE ESSAYS OF ELIA. With over loo 
Illustrations by A. Garth Jones, and an 
Introduction by E. V. Lucas. Demy Svo. 
JOS. 6d. 

THE KING AND QUEEN OF HEARTS : 
An z8o5 Book for Children. Illustrated by 
William Mulready. A new edition, in 
facsimile, edited by E. V. Lucas, is. 6d. 
See also Little Library. 

Lambert (F. A H.). Sec The Little Guides. 

LambrOB (PrOfeBSOr). See Byzantine Texts. 

Lane-Poole (Stanley). A history of 

EGYPT IN THE MIDDLE AGES. FuUy 

Illustrated. Crown Bvo. dr. 
La^bridge(F.)M. A. BALLADS OF THE 

BRAVE : Poems of Chivalry, Enterprise, 

Coiu'age, and Constancy. Second Edition. 

Croivn Bvo. os, 6d. 
Law (William). See Library of Devotion. 

Leach (Henry), the duke of Devon- 
shire. A Biography. With za Illustra- 
tions. Demy Bvo, xsf . 6d. net. ^ 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 

Lee (Captain L. HelyiUeX A HISTORY 
OF POLICE IN ENGLAND. CrowftSvo. 

LefgiKPOTcivaix the COMIC English 

N GRAMMAR. Embellished with upwards 

of 50 characteristic Illustrations by John 
Leech. Post i6mo, w. 6d. net. 

Lewes (V.B.), M.A. AIR AND WATER. 
Illustrated. Crozun 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

Lisle (Fortlin6e de). See Little Bookson Art. 

littlebales (R.). See Antiquary's Books. 

Lock (Walter), D.D., Warden of Keble 
College. ST. PAUL, THE MASTER- 
BUILDER. Second Edition. Crown Bvo. 

♦THE BIBLE AND CHRISTIAN LIFE: 

Being Addresses and Sermons. Crown 

Zvo, 6s. 
See also Leaders of Religion and Library 

of Devotion. 
Locke (John). See Methuen's Standard 

Library. 
Locker (F.). See Little; Library. 
LonjE^ellOW (H. W.) See Little Library. 

Lonmer (George Horace). LETTERS 
FROM A Self-made merchant 

TO HIS SON. Thirteenth Edition. Cfown 
Zvo. 6s. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 
OLD GORGON GRAHAM. Second Edition. 
Crown Zvo, 6s. 
A Colonial Edition is also publisned. 
Lover (Samuel). See illustrated Pocket 
LibrAry. 



E. V. L. and C. L. Q. ENGLAND DAY BY 
DAY : Or, The Englishman's Handbook to 
Efficiency. Illustrated by George Morrow. 
Fourth Edition. Fcap. ^to. is. net. 
A burlesque Year- Book and Almanac. 

*Luca8(E. V.).. THE LIFE OF CHARLES 
LAMB. With numerous Portraits and 
Illustrations. Two Vols. Demy Zvo. 21s. 
net. 

*A WANDERER IN HOLLAND. With 
many Illustrations, of which 20 are in Colour 
by Herbert Marshall. Crown Bvo. 6s. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 

LUCian. See Classical Translations. 

Lyde (L. W.), M. A. See Commercial Series. 

Lydon (Noel S.). See Junior School Books. 

Lyttelton (Hon. Mrs. A.). woM en an d 

THEIR WORK. Crown Zvo. 2s. 6d. 
M. M. HOW TO DRESS AND WHAT TO 
WEAR. Crown Zvo, is. net. 

lIacanlay(Lord). CRITICAL AND his- 
torical essays. Edited by F. C. Mon- 
tague, M.A. Three Volumes. Crown Bvo. 
iZs. 

The only edition of this book completely 
annotated. 

M'Allen (J. E. B.), M.A. See Commercial 
Series. 

ISacOullOOh (J. A.X See Churchman's 
Library. 

*Macc;nnn(norence). marystuart. 

With ^ over 60 Illustrations, including a 

Frontispiece in Photogravure. Demy Bvo. 

ios. 6d. net. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. See 

also Leaders of Religion. 
McDermott (E. R.). See Books on Business. 
M'DOWall (A. S.). See Oxford Biographies. 
Madiay (A. M.). See Churchman's Library. 

Magnus (Laurie), M.A. A primer of 

WORDSWORTH. Crown Zvo. 2s. 6d. 

Mahafly (J. P.). Litt.D. A history OF 
THE EGYPT OF THE PTOLEMIES. 
Fully Illustrated. Crown Zvo. 6s. 

Maitland(F. W.), LL.D., Downing Professor 
of the Laws of England in the University of 
Cambridge. CANON LAW IN ENG- 
LAND. RoyalZvo. js.6d. 

Maiden (H. E.). M.A. ENGLISH RE- 
CORDS. A Companion to the History of 
England. Crown Zvo. 3s. 6d. 

THE ENGLISH CITIZEN : HIS RIGHTS 
AND DUTIES. Crown Zvo. is. 6d. 

•A SCHOOL HISTORY OF SURREY. 
With many Illustrations. Crown Zvo. 
is. 6d. 

niarchant (E. C), M.A., Fellow of Peter- 
house, Cambridge. A GREEK ANTHO- 
LOGY. Second Edition. Crown Zvo. ^s. 6d. 

Marchant (C. E), m.a., and Cook (A. M.). 

M.A. PASSAGES FOR UNSEEN 
TRANSLATION. Second Edition. Crown 
Zvo. 3J. 6d. 
Hartowe (OluristOplier). See Methuen's 
Standard Library. 
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MarrCJ. B.X F.R.S., Fellow of St John's CoL 
lege, Cambridge. THE SCIENTIFIC 
STUDY OF SCENERY. Stcmul EdiiUn, 
lUtistntted. Crvwn Zvo, 6j. 

AGRICULTURAL GEOLOGY. With num- 
erous Illustrations. CrowK 8sv. 6s, 

HaxrellCAndrewX See Little Library. 

*MaMfleld (J. £.) SEA LIFE IN NEL- 
SON'S TIME. With many Illustrations. 
Crown 8v0. 3«. M. net, 

Haskell <A.) See Connoisseur's Library. 

UasonC A. J.), D. D. See Leaders of Religion. 

Massee (George). THE evolution of 

PLANT LI FE : Lower Forms. With Illus- 
Orations. Crown 8tv. %s. 6d. 

MastermaiKC. F. G.), M. A. TENNYSON 

AS A RELIGIOUS TEACHER. Crtmtn 
%vo. ts. 
*Matiie80n(Hon.E.F.X COUNSELS OF 
LIFE. Feap. Ivo. *s. 6d. net. 

A volume of Selections in Prose and 
Verse. 

May (Phil). THE PHIL may album. 

Second Edition. Ato, xs. net. 

Mellows (Emma &). A SHORT STORY 
OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. Crown 
Svo. y. 6d, 

•Methuen (A. M. 8.). THE TRAGEDY 

OF SOUTH AFRICA. Cr. 8w. as. net 

A revised and enlarged edition of the 

author's 'Peace or War in South 

Africa.' 

ENGLAND'S RUIN ; Discussed in Six- 
TEEN Letters to the Right Hon. 
Joseph Chamberlain, M.P. Crotun Zvo. 
•x/d. net. 

Michell (E. B). THE ART AND PRAC- 
TICE OF HAWKING. With 3 Photo- 
gravures by G. E. Lodge, and other Illus- 
trations. Demy %vo. los. 6d. 

*Millai8 (J. G.). THE LIFE AND LET- 
TERS OF SIR JOHN EVERETT 
MILLAIS, President of the Royal Academy. 
With many Illustrations, of which 3 are in 
Photogravure. New Edition, Demy 8w. 
7S. 6d. net. 

Mniq.<a (Sir John Everett). See Little 

Galleries. 

MilliS (C. T.), M.I.M.E. See Textbooks of 
Technology. 

Milne (J. G.), M.A. A HISTORY OF 
ROMAN EGYPT. Fully Illustrated. 
Crown %vo. 6s. 

♦Milton. John, THE POEMS OF, BOTH 
ENGLISH AND LATIN, Compos'd at 
several times. Printed by his true (Copies. 

The Songs were set m Musick by _Mr. 
Henry Lawes, Gentleman of the ICings 
Chappel, and one of His Majesties Private 
Musick. 
Printed and publish'd according to Order. 
Printed by Ruth Raworth for Hum- 
phrey MosELBYj and are to be sold at the 
signe of the Princes Armes in Pauls Church- 
yard, 1645. 



♦A MILTON DAY BOOK. Edited by R- 
F. TowNDKOw. Fca^. Bvo. a*. 6d net. 

See also Little Liorary and Methuens 
Standard Library. 

MitcheU(P. Chalmers); MA. OUTLINES 

OF BIOLOGY. Illustrated. Seeond Edi- 
tion, Crown Bvo. 6s. 

*Mitton (0. E.). JANE AUSTEN AND 
HER ENGLAND. With many Portraits 
and Illustrations. Demy Zvo. los. 6d. net. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 

' Moil (A.).' See Books on Business. 

MOir (D. M.X See Little Library. 

*Money (L. G. Chiozza). WEALTH AND 

POVERTY. Demy 8vo. 5^. net. 
Moore (H. £.)• See Social Questions Series. 

Moran (Clarence G.)* See Books on 

Business. 
More (Sir Thomas). See Methuen's Standard 

Library. 
Morflll (W. E.), Oriel College, Oxford. A 

HISTORY OF RUSSIA FROM PETER 

THE GREAT TO ALEXANDER II. 

With Maps and Plans. Crown Brto. 3s. 6d. 
M0rich(R. J.), late of Clifton College. See 

School Examination Series. 
*MorriB (J.) THE MAKERS OF JAPAN. 

With many portraits and Illustrations. 

Demy Svo. X2s. 6d. net, 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 
Morris (J. E.X See The Little Guides. 
Morton (Miss Anderson). See Miss Bred 

rick. 
MOUle (H. C. G.X D.D., Lord Bishop of Dur- 
ham. See Leaders of Religion. 

Mnir (M M. Pattison). M.A. THE 

CHEMISTRY OF FIRE. The Elementary 

Principles of Chemistry. Illustrated. Crown 

Bvo. ts. 6d. 
MundellaiV.A.), M.A. SeeJ. T.Dunn. 
MunrO (R.), LL.D. See Antiquary's Books. 
Naval Officer (A). See illustrated Pocket 

Library. 
Neal (W. G.). See R. N. Hall. 
Newman (J. H.) and others. See Library 

of Devotion. 
Nichols (J. B. B.). See Little Library. 
NlCkUn (T.), M.A. EXAMINATION 

PAPERS IN THUCYDIDES. Crown 

Bvo. M. 
Nimrod. See Illustrated Pocket Library. 

Northcote<Jame8),R.A. the conver- 
sations OF JAMES NORTHCOTE, 
R.A., AND JAMES WARD. Edited by 
Ernest Fletcher. With many Portraits. 
Demy Bvo. 10s. 6d. 

*Norway(A. H.), Author of 'Highways and 
Byways in Devon and Cornwall. ' NAPLES. 
With 25 Coloured Illustrations by Maurice 
Grbifpenhagbn. a New Edition. Crown 

VOYB^Ofi, THE DISCIPLES AT SAIS AND 
OTHER FRAGMENTS. Edited by Miss 
Una Birch. Fca^ Bvo. y.6d. 

OUphant (Mrs.). See Leaders of Religion. 
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OBUm (0. Wi 0.>. M. Am Fellow of AU SouU' 
Oxford. A HISTORY OF THE ART Ol^ 
WAR. Vol. II.: The Middle Ages, from 
the Fourth to the Fourteenth Century. Illus- 
trated. Dimy 8v^. zor. 6<^ net, 

OtUey (B. L.), D.D. See Handbooks of 
Theology 'and Leaders of Religion. 

Owen (Donfflas). See Books on Business. 

Oxford (MiN.KofGuy'sHospital. A HAND- 
BOOK OF NURSING. Seamd Edition, 
Crown Zvo, y, 6</. 

Fakes (W. C. C). THE SCIENCE OF 
HYGIENE. With numerous Illustrations. 
Demy Bvo. xv. 

Palmer(FredericlD. WITH KUROKI IN 
MANCHURIA. With many Illustrations. 
Third Edition. DemyBvo, js, 6d. net. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 

Parker (GUbert). A LOVER'S diary : 
SONGS IN SEQUENCE. Fcap. Bvo. 5*. 

Parkinson (Jolm). paradisi in sole 
paradisus terristris, or a 
garden of all sorts of plea- 
SANT FLOWERS. Folio. £4, 4*. net. 

Parmenter(Jolm). HELIOTROPES, OR 
NEW POSIES FOR SUNDIALS, 1625. 
Edited by Pbrcival Landon. Quarto, 
js, 6d. net, 

Parmentier (Pro£ L^on). See Byzantine 
Texts. 

Pascal. See Library of Devotion. 

*Paston (George). SOCIAL CARICA- 
TURES OF THE EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY. Imperial Quarto, £a, laj. 6d. 
net. See also Little Books on Art and Illus- 
trated Pocket library. 

Paterson (W. B.)(Benjamin Swift). LIFE'S 
QUESTIONINGS. Crown Svo. zs. 6d. 
net. 

Patterson (A. H.). notes of an east 

COAST naturalist. Illustrated in 
Colour by F. Southgate. Second Edition, 
Crown Bvo, 6j. 

♦nature notes in eastern nor. 

FOLK. A series of observations on the 
Birds, Fishes, Mammals, Reptiles, and 
stalk-eyed Crustaceans found in that neigh- 
bourhood, with a list of the species. With 
12 Illustrations in colour, by Frank 

SOUTHGATB. CrOWH Svo. 6s, 

Peacock <N.). See Little Books on Art. 

Pearce (B. H.). m.a. annals of 

CHRIST'S HOSPITAL. With many Illns- 
trations. Demy Bvo. js. 6d, 

Peel (Sidney), late Fellow of Trinity College, 
Oxford, and Secretary to the Royal Com- 
mission on the Licensing Laws. PRACTI- 
CAL LICENSING REFORM. Second 
Edition. Crown Bvo. is. 6d. 

Peters (J. P.), D.D. See Churchman's 
Library. 

Petrie(W.M.Pllnder8),D.C.L., LL.D.,Pro. 

fessor of Egyptology at University College. 
A HISTORY OF EGYPT, from the 
Earliest Times to the Present Day. 



Fully Illustrated. In six volumes. Crown 
. Bivo. 6s. each. 

Vol. I. Prehistoric Times to XVIth 
. Dynasty. Fifth Edition, 
Vol. II. The XVHth and XVIIIth 

Dynasties. Fourth Edition, 
•Vol. III. XIXth to XXXth Dynasties. 
Vol. IV. The Egypt op the Ptolemies. 

J. P. Mahaffy, Litt.D. 
Vol. v. Roman Egyft. J. G. Milne, M.A. 
Vol. VI. Egypt in the Middle Ages. 

Stanley Lanb-Poole, M.A. 
RELIGION AND CONSCIENCE IN 

ANCIENT EGYPT. Fully Illustrated. 

Crown Bvo. as. 6d, 
SYRIA AND EGYPT, FROM THE TELL 

EL AMARNA TABLETS. Croum Bvo, 

EGYPTIAN TALES. Illustrated by Tris- 
tram Ellis. In Two Volumes. Crown Bvo. 
3s. 6d. each. 

EGYPTIAN DECORATIVE ART. With 
X20 Illustrations. Crown Bvo. 3s. 6d. 

Pldllins (W. A.). See Oxford Biographies. 

Pbillp^ts (Eden). MY DEVON YEAR. 
With 38 Illustrations by T. Ley Pethy- 
BRIDGE. Second and Cheaper Edition. 
Large Crown 8v0. ts, 

*UP ALONG AND DOWN ALONG. 
Illustrated by Claude Shepperson. 
JCrown 8cv. ss. net, 
A volume of poems. 

Pienaar (PtaUip). with steyn and 

DE WET. Second Edition, Crown Bvo. 
y.6d. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 

♦Plarr (Victor) and Walton (F. W.). A 

SCHOOL HISTORY OF MIDDLE- 
SEX. With many Illustrations. Crown 
Bvo, IX. 6d, 
Plautns. THE CAPTIVI. Edited, with 
an Introduction, Textual Notes, and a Com- 
mentary, by W. M. Lindsay, Fellow of 
Jesus College, Oxford. Demy Bvo. 10s. 6d. 
net. 

Plowden-Wardlaw (J. T.), B.A^ King's 

College, Cambridge. See School Kxamina- 
tion Series. 
POOOCk (Roger). A FRONTIERSMAN. 
Third Edition, Crown Bvo. 6s, 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 

Podmore (Frank), modern spiri- 

TUALISM. Two Volumes. Demy Bivo. 
SIX. net. 
A History and a Criticism. 

Poer (J. Patrick Le). A modern 

LEGIONARY* CrownBvo, 6s. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 
PoUard (Alice). See Little Books on Art. 
Pollard (A. W.). OLD PICTURE BOOKS. 

With many Illustrations. Demy Bvo. js. 6d. 

net. 
Pollard (Elisa F.). See Little Books on Art. 
Pollock (David), M.I.N.A. See Books on 

Bu* 
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«reBd (0. F.) A MONTAIGNE DAY- 
BOOK. Edited by. Feu*,%iw, 9*, 64. net. 

Fottar JM. a). M.A., F.lls. A TEXT. 
BOOK OF AGRICULTURAL BOTANY. 
lUvstnted. Second Edittom, Crmm 89». 

Po&r BOf lAn 01d>. WHEN X WAS A 

CHILD. Crmim Stv. 6f. 
PradeftU (G.). A KEY TO THE TIME 

ALLUSIONS IN THE DIVINE 

COMEDY. With a Dial. SmallguarUK 

y.6d. 
Pranoe (G.). See R. Wyon. 
FrMOOtt (0. L.). ABOUT MUSIC, AND 

WHAT IT IS MADE OF. Ci " 



jt, 6d. net, 

PriM (L. L.)» M.A., Fellow of Oriel College, 
Oxon. A HISTORY OF ENGLISH 
POLITICAL ECONOMY. Fettrtk Edi* 
tien. Crown 8cw. at. 6d. 

Frimrose (Debonh). A modern 

BCEOTIA. Cmm Bve. 6s. 
Pocin and SowlandMIL THE MICRO- 
COSM OF LONDON, OR London in 
MiNiATUKB. With X04 Illustrations in 
colour. In Tkne Voinmes. Smmli 4to. 

'Q'fA.^TrQiimerGOaell). SeeMethveo's 
HalfCrown Library. 

QneTedO YUleSM. See Miniature Library. 

a.B. and E. 8. THE WOODHOUSE COR- 
RESPONDENCE. Crinentvo, 6s. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 

Rackbam (B. B.), M.A. See Westminster 
Commentaries. 

RandOlpb <B. W.), D.D. See Library of 
Devotion. 

Bannie (D. W.). M.A. A students 

HISTORY OF SCOTLAND. Cr. Bdo. 
3S.6d. 
Baillldall (HastillgB), M.A., Fellow and 
Tutor of New College. Oxford. DOC- 
TRINE AND DEVELOPMENT. Crvwn 
8tw. 6s. 

RawBtome (Lawrence, Esq.). See Illus- 
trated Pocket Library. 

A Beal FaddSr. See Illustrated Pocket 
Library. 

Reason (W.), M.A. See Social Questions 
Series. 

Bedfem (W. B.), Author of ' Ancient Wood 
and Iron Work in Cambridge,' etc. 
ROYAL AND HISTORIC GLOVES 
AND ANCIENT SHOES. Profusely 
Illustrated in colour and half-tone. Quarto, 
;^2, as. net. 

Reynolds. See Little Galleries. 

Roberts <M. B.K See C. C. Channer. 

Robertson. (A.)» D.D., Lord Bishop of 
Exeter. REGNUM DEI. The Bampton 
Lectures of 1901. Demy ^o. xar. 6d. net. 

Robertson Cu- OrantX M.A, Fellow of All 

Souls' College, Oxford, Examiner in the 
HoDonrt School of Modem History, Oxford, 
190Z-Z904. SELECT STATUTES, CASES, 



AND CONSTITUTIONAL DOCTT- 
MENTS, 1660-1839. Demy 9vo. tos. 6d, 

net, 

*RobertiMi (0. Omit) and BartlitflMB0w 

(J. O.K F.R.S.E., F.R.G.S. THE 
STUDENT'S HISTORICAL fATLAS 
OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE. Qnmrto 
v. 6d. net. 
Robertson <81r G. 8.) K.C.S.I. See 

Methueo's Half-Crown Library. 
Robinson (A. W.), M.A. See Churchman's 
Bible. 

Botalnsoa (Oeeiliax the ministry 

OF DEACONESSES. With an Introduc 
tion by the late Archbishop of Canterbury. 
Crown Bvo. 3*. 6d. 

ROtalBSOn <F. 8.) See Connoisseur's Library. 

ROObefbncaVld (La). See Little Library. 

BOdweU CaX B. A. NEW TESTAMENT 
GREEK. A Course for Begnnners. With 
a Preface by Walter Lock, D.D. , Warden 
of Kebie College. Fca^.Zvo. v.6d. 

ROOCFredX ANCIENT COFFERS AND 
CUPBOARDS: Their History and De- 
scription. With many Illustrations. Quarto. 

♦OLfe^'oAK FURNITURE. With many 
Illustrations by the Author, including a 
frontispiece in colour. Demy 9vo. 10s. 6d. 
net, 

RorarS (A. Q. L.), M.A. See Books on 
Business. 

^Romney. A GALLERY OF ROMNEY. 
By Arthur B. Chamberlain. With 66 
Plates in Photogravure. Imperial Quarto, 
£3$ 3'* 9^^' See Little Galleries. 

Boseoe (E. 8.). ROBERT HARLEY, 
EARL OF OXFORD. Illustrated. Demy 
Zvo. js, 6d. 
This is the only life of Harley in existence. 
See also The Little Guides. 

Bose^dwardX the rose reader. 

With numerous Illustrations. Croztm Bvc. 
2f. 6d. Also in 4 Parts. Parts I. and II. 
6d. each : Part III. Sd. ; Part IV. rod. 

Rowntree (Josbua). the imperial 

DRUG TRADE. Crown 8cw. 55. net. 
BaMe (A. B.), D.D. See Junior School 
Books. 

RnsseU (W. Clark). THE LIFE OF 
ADMIRAL LORD COLLINGWOOD. 
With Illustrations by F. Brangwtn. 
Fourth Edition, Crown %vo, 6s, 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 

St: Anselm. See Library of Devotion. 

8t. Augustine. See Library of Devotion. 

8t. CyreS .O^SCOUnt). See Oxford Bio- 
graphies. 

'SaM'(H.munroX REGINALD. Second 
Edition, Fcap. ^0. at. 6d. net. 
'-- (St. Francis de)^ See Library of 



Salmon (A. L.). A POPULAR GUIDE 
TO DEVON. Medium Svo, 6d. net. See 
also The Little Guides. 
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flarsreaimt (JA M.A. annals of 

WESTMINSTER SCHOOL. With 
numerous lUustrattons. Demjf Svff, js. 6d» 

SatiUUlCaX See Byzantine Texts. 

8<dlinitt(J0lm). See Byzantine Texts. 

Scott, (A. M.> WINSTON SPENCER 
CHURCHILL. With Portraits and Illus- 
trations. Crown %vo* 3«. 6</. 

Sceley(H.G.)F.R.s. dragons OF the 

AIR. With many Ilhistrations. Cr,Zvo, (a. 
Bells Q^. P.), M.A. THE MECHANICS 

OF DAILY LIFE. Illustrated. Cr, 8w. 

sx. &£ 
SelOOS (EdmimdX TOMMY SMITH'S 

ANIMALS. lUustrated by G. W. Ord. 

Third Edition. Fcaf. Svo. sj. 6d. 
Settle (J. H.). ANECDOTES OF 

SOLDIERS, in Peace and War. Crown 

Zvo. 3X. 6d. net, 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 

Sbakespeare (WiUiam). 

THE FOUR FOLIOS, 1623 ; 1639 ; 1664 ; 

Z685. Each Ffiur Gnintas net^ or a com* 

plete set, Twelve Gnlntas net* 

The Arden Sliakespeare. 

Denty Svo. 2s. 6d. net each volume. 
General Editor, W. J. CrAig. An Edition 
of Shakespeare in single Plays. Edited 
with a full Introduction, Textual Notes, 
and a Commentary at the foot of the page. 

HAMLET. Edited by Edward Dowdbn, 
Litt.D. 

ROMEO AND JULIET. Edited by Edward 

DOWDBN, Litt.D. 

KING LEAR. Edited by W. J. Crajg. 
JULIUS CAESAR. Edited by M. Mac- 

MILLAN, M.A. 

THE TEMPEST. Edited by Moreton 

Luce. 
OTHELLO. Edited by H. C. Hart. 
TITUS ANDRONICUS. Edited by H. B. 

Baildon. 
CVMBELINE. Edited by Edward Dowdcek. 
THE MERRY WIVES OF WINDSOR. 

Edited by H. C. Hart. 
A MIDSUMMER NIGHT'S DREAM. 

Edited by H. CuminghaiI. 
KING HENRY V. Edited by H. A. Evans. 
ALL'S WELL THAT ENDS WELL. 

Edited by W. O. Brigstocicb. 
THE TAMING OF THE SHREW. 

Edited by R. Warwick Bond. 
TIMON OF ATHENS. Edited by K. 

DSIGUTON. 

*MEASURE FOR MEASURE. Edited by 

H. C Hart. 
TWELFTH NIGHT. Edited by Morbton 

Luck. 
THE MERCHANT OF VENICE, Edited 

by C. Knox Pooler. 
Tbe Little QuAfto Shakespeare. Edited 

by W. J. Craio. With Introductions and 
Notes. Pott \6mo» In 40 Volumes. 
Leather^ price rs. net each volumt. 
See also Methuen's Standard Library. 



BheJD(A.X VICTORIAN POETS. Crwm 

Sharp (Urs. E. A). See Little Books on 
Art. 

Shedloek (J. S.). THE pianoforte 

SONATA: Its Origin and Development. 
Crown ivo, 5s. 

Shelley (Penar B.). ADONAIS ; an Elegy 
on the death of John Keats, Author of 
' Endymion,' etc. Pisa. From the types of 
Didot, x8az. as. Het. 
See also Methuen's Standard library. 

Sherwell (ArthVrX M.A. See Social Ques- 
tions Series. 

Shipley (Mary E-X an English 

CHURCH HISTORY FOR CHILD- 

REN. With a Pre&ce by the Bishop of 

Gibi^altar. With Maps and Illustrations. 

Part I. Crown Zvo. 2s. td, net. 
Sichel (WalterX DISRAELI : A Study 

in Personality and Ideas. With 3 Portraits. 

Demy Svo. 12s. 6d. net. 
A Colonial Editbn is also published. 
See also Oxford Biographies. 
Sime (J.X See Litt.e Books on Art. 
Simonson (Q. A.). FRANCESCO 

GUARD!. With 4x Plates. Royal/olio. 

£2, 2S. net. 
SketChley (R. E. D.). See Little Books on 

Art. 
SldptOn (H. P. K.). See Little Books on 

Art. 

Sladen (Settflafl). SICILY: The New 
Winter Resort. With over 300 Illustrations. 
Second Edition. Crown Svo. 5J. net, 

small (Evaa). m.a. the earth. An 

Introduction td Physiography. Illustrated. 

Crown Bvo. 9S, 6d, 
SmallVOOd, (U G.). See Litde Books on 

Art. 
Smedley (?• E.). See Illustrated Pocket 

Library. 

Smith CAdam). the wealth of 

NATIONS. Edited with an Introduction 
and numerous Notes by Edwin Cannan, 
M.A. Two volumes. Demy Svo. 21s. 
net. 
See also Methuen's Standard Library. 

Smith (Horace and JamesX See Littie 

Library. 

*Bmith <H. Boxnpas), M.A. A NEW 
JUNIOR ARITHMETIC Crown Svo, 

*s^th'(Joh]i Thomas), a book for 

A RAINY DAY. Edited by Wilfrid 

Whittbn. Illustrated. Demy Svo. 15^. 

net, 
Snell (P. J.). A BOOK OF EXMOOR. 

Illustrated. Crown Svo. 6s. . 
Snowden (C. E.). A BRIEF SURVEY OF 

BRITISH HISTORY. Demy Svo. 4*. 6d. 
Sophocles. See Classical Translations. 
Somet _(L. A.), See Junior School Books. 
South (wUtOn E.), M.A. See Junior School 

Books. 
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■Mthcr (ti,y ENGLISH SEAMEN. 
Edited, with an Introduction, by David 

Vol L (Howard, Clifford, Hawkins, 
Drake, Cavendish). Second Edition, Cfvwn 
«v«. 6s. 

VoL II. (Richard Hawkins, Grenville, 
Essex, and Raleigh). Cramm 9v0. 6r. 

8p»a06 (C. H.X M. A. See School Examina- 
tion Series. 

BpOOner (W. A.), M.A. See Leaders of 
Religion. 

BUBlnrldg* (J. W.X B.D. See Ubrary of 
Devotion. 

'Btaaellflto/ (K)LF DO'S and donts. 

Second Edition. Fcap.%vo. is. 
Stttdnuui (A. M. HX M. a. 
INITIA LATINA : Easy Lessons on Elemen- 

ury Accidence. Seventh Edition. Fcm^. 

%VO. IS. 

FIRST LATIN LESSONS. EirktA Edt- 

Hon. Crvton 9vo. as. 
FIRST LATIN READER. With Notes 

adapted to the Shorter Latin Primer and 

Vocabulary. Sirtk Edition rtvised. x9mo. 

js. 6d. 
EASY SELECTIONS FROM CiESAR. 

The Helvetian War. Second Edition. 

iSmo. IS. 
EASY SELECTIONS FROM LIVY. Part 

I. The Kings of Rome. limo. Second 

Edition, is. 6d. 
EASY LATIN PASSAGES FOR UNSEEN 

TRANSLATION. Ninth Edition Fca/. 

Bvo. IS. 6d. 
EXEMPLA LATINA. First Exerdsts 

in Latin Accidence. With Vocabulary. 

Third Edition. Crown %vo. is. 
EASY LATIN EXERCISES ON THE 

SYNTAX OF THE SHORTER AND 

REVISED LATIN PRIMER. With 

Vocabulary. Tenth and Cheaper Edition^ 

re-wtitten. Crown Zvo. is, 6d. Original 

Edition. 9s. 6d. Kev, 3;. net. 
THE LATIN COMPOUND SENTENCE : 

Rules and Exercises. Second Edition. 

Crown Zvo. is. 6d. With Vocabulary. 

NOTANDA 9UAEDAM: Miscellaneous 
Latin Exercises on Common Rules and 
Idioms. Fourth Edition. Fcap. %vo. 
IS. 6d. With Vocabulary. a«. Key» 2j. 
net. 

LATIN VOCABULARIES FOR REPE- 
TITION : Arranged according to Subjects. 
Twel/ih Edition, Fcafi, ivo. is. 6d. 

A VOCABULARY OF LATIN IDIOMS. 
iBmo, .Second Edition, is. 

STEPS TO GREEK. Second Edition, re- 
vised. iSmo. IS. 

A SHORTER GREEK PRIMER. Crown 
tvo. IS. 6d. 

EASY GREEK PASSAGES FOR UNSEEN 
TRANSLATION. Third Edition, re- 
vised, Fcap. ivo. IS. 6d. 



GREEK VOCABULARIES FOR RE- 
PETITION. Arranged according to Sub- 
jects. Fourth Edition. Feat. %oo. is. 6d. 

GREEK TESTAMENT SELECrTIDNS. 
For the use of Schools. With Introduc- 
tion, Notes, and Vocabulary. Fourth 
Edition. Feat. %vo. 9*. 6d. 

STEPS TO FRENCH. Sixth Edition. 
iZmo, Bd, 

FIRST FRENCH LESSONS. Sixth Edi- 
tion, revised. Crown 8cv. js, 

EASY FRENCH PASSAGES FOR UN- 
SEEN TRANSLATION. Fi/th Edi- 
tion, revised. Fcap, ^vo. xs. 6d. 

EASY FRENCH EXERCISES ON ELE- 
MENTARY SYNTAX. With Vocabu- 
lary. Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo. u. 6d. 
Kby. %s. net. 

FRENCH VOCABULARIES FOR RE- 
PETITION : Arranged according to Sub- 
jects. Twelfth Edition. Fcap. Zvo. is. 
See also ^hool Examination Series. 

tt6«l (B. EUiOtt). M.A.. F.CS. THE 
WORLD OF SCIENCE. With 147 
Illustrations. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 
9S.6d, 
See also School Examination Series. 

BtophenBOn (C), of the Technical College, 
Bradford, and SnddardB (F.) of the 
Yorkshire College, Leeds. ORNAMEN- 
TAL DESIGN FOR WOVEN FABRICS. 
Illostrated. J^emy Bvo. Second Edition, 
fs. 6d, 

BtepheiiBoii (J.), M.A. THE chief 

TRUTHS OF THE CHRISTIAN 
FAITH. Crown ^vo. y. 6d. 



Demy 6vo, 7*. 6d. 

Btenart (KaUierlne). BY ALLAN 

WATER. Second Edition. Crown Bvo. 6s. 

Bteyenson (R. L.). THE letters of 

ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON TO 
HIS FAMILY AND FRIENDS. 
Selected and Edited, with Notes and In- 
troductions, by SiDNBV CoLViN. Sixth 
and Cheaper Edition, Crown Bvo. 17s. 

Library Edition. Denty 9vo. a vols, ass, 
net, 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 

VAILIMA LETTERS. With an Etched 
Portrait by William Strang. Fourth 
Edition. Crown Bvo, Buchrmm, 6s. 
A Colonial Editkm is also jpublished. 

THE LIFE OF R. L. STEVENSON. See 
G. Balfour. 

Stevenson (M. I.). FROM saranac 

TO THE MARQUESAS. Being Letters 
written by Mrs. M. I. Stsvbnson during 
1887-8 to her sister, Miss Janb Whytb 
Balfour. With an Introduction by Gborgk 
W. Balfour, M.D., LLD., F.R.S.S. 
Crown Bvo. 6s. net. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 
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ttoddait (Amni m.). s^ bxTofa -Bio. 

graphics. ,^ ^ 

Stone (E. D.), M.A. ^eLetctions 
FROM THE OPYSSBY. Fcaf. %vii. 

Stone <S. J.>. POEMS AND HYMNS. 
With a Memoir by F. G. ELLfeRTOjj, 
M.A. With Portrait; CrowiH^tmo. '6j. 

Strakwr <F.). See Books oh Business. 

Streane, (A. W.)^.p.D, See Chwichmanys 

Stnmd (H.), D. Sc , M. A. See Textbooks of 

Technology. 
Strutt <Joa«ph). THE SPORTS AND 

PASTIMES OF THE PEOPLE Q^f 



SNC^AND. Illustrated by faiahy engrdv. 
ings. -Revised by J. Charles Cqx, LL. D. 
F.S.A. Quarto, sit* net. 



stnaiitfei^ptPontad)^ THHr^Rtroc^tE 

FOR PERSIA.' Wftha-Map.- Ci^n^o. 
6*. - - • • ■•'■ 
*Sttircn (F.).. Staflf Instructor t6 the Surt-ey 
Codmy Council. SOLUTIONS TO THE 
CITY AND GClLDS QUjfeSTlONS 
IN MANUAL INSTRUCTJoN DRAMf: 
INC.' /w/.Vir. ' ' 

*SucUinB (Sir Jobn). fraGMeNta 

AUREA : a Collection of all the. Incoo^ 
parabM Peei^es, Written by. And piiblisHed 
by a 'friend to perpetuate his. ^e|nofy. 
Printed by kis own copies. 

Printted .for Humi^hkeV MosttLfev, and 
are to be sold at his s^op, at t;hesign of the 

- • Princes Arms in St'. PaAal's Chufbhyard', 
1646. • 

Sttd&rdA (P.), S^C Steifflenson. 

Surtees <R. S.). See lUustraltf d P^ckl^t 

S'wlfty&iatliaa). the jOUkNAL tPo 

STELLA. Edited by G. A. ArtKBK. Cr. 

Symee \i, B.), M.A. the^French re- 

volution. SicctidEiitioH, CroktikSw. 

^rrett(Ntf;tli). See Uttlb filu« Book^' 

TacitllB. ' AORICOLA. With Introduction, 
Notes, MaJ)/etc By R. If. Davi6, M;A. 
F4M^, %»». us, 

GERMANIA. By the same Editor. Fca^.^ 
Zvo. 3f . S«« £tB6 Clab&ldal Translations'. 

Tallack (W.) HOWARD letters 

AND MEMORIES. Dtmy ^od, x^, 6d. 
liet, 

Taaler(J.). See Library of Devotion. .^ 

Taunton <B. L.K A HISTORY OF THfi 
JESUITS ^ ENGLAND. With Ilhis- 
trations. Demjf Sva. 21/. ttef. ^_ 

Taylor (A: B.). the-^em^nts OI^ 
metaphysics. Demy 9bo, to*. 6^/. 
net, 

Taylor (F. G. >, M. A. See Commercial Serie$. 

Taylor (I. A.).- See Oi^rd Bid^aphies. 

Taylor (T. IL), M.A., Fellow of Gonville 
.andCaaus College, Cambridfle. A CON- 
STITUTIONAL AND POLITICAL 

A 



HISTORY 6T ROMEr'C*^^^ 'ivif. 
'js.td. .' ' • 

Tennyson (Alfred, Lord), the early 

poems of. Edited, witfe I^otes arid 
an Introduction, by J. CHURTO^r Coi^lins, 
M.A. CrownBva.\ 6s. . ... 

IN MEHC^RIAM;' MAUD,.'AWThE 
princess. Edited by J. Chu rton 
Collins; M.A. Cr&tvn Bw. 6s. See also 
Little Library. ^ ^ 

T'eSon?AUce). UGHtS AN^sfilSoWs 
IN A HOSPITAL. Crown ^o. 3*. 6d, 

ThadrMrayJW. M.). pee Little Llbrj^s^;^ .. 

TheobSd (F. W.), m:a. INSECT XfrB;. 
Illustrated. Second' Ed. Revised. Cr.tvir. 
3S. 6d. . ._ . . ■ - , 

Thompson (A. H.). Sel'TlieTittle Guides. 

TUestonCMaryW.). DAiiysTRENGtli 

for daily NEEpS. E^entA EditHk. 
fcap, Zvo, bts. 6d. net.^ Also an ejdition 
tn superior bindhig 6s. 
Tompkins (H. ^V F,R:H.S. See The 
Little Guides. 

Towniey (Lady Susan). MY Chinese 

. NQTEtBOQK With 16 Illustrations and 
2 Map&. T%trd Edition. Demy^vo. xos. 
eal.net, 
A Col6niaI Edition is afeo published. 

Toynbee (Paget), M;A.; D.Litt. dante 

studies Al^DRESEAilCJlES. Dental 
Szvr. \os, 6d. net. See also; Oxford Bfo^ 
graphics. ' ' . ^ . ' . 

TrenclKHerbert). deirdre wkD : and 

Otljer Po^ms. C^ofwnZvo. Kf. 
TTeyelyan (0. M.),.Fellow of Tnnity Cdtleee, 

Cambridge. ENGLAND UNDER THE 
' STUARTS. With Maps ind'Plink. SeiM 

Edition. Devw Zvo* 10s. 6d. het, 
TrOtlltb«0]t(6. £:). ^ Tife I^itile Otiide^. 
Tuckwell (Gertrude), $^Sofialt^est{(;tD^ 

T^^nlnS (^niSHX. See ^ocifd Questions 
Series. - -t- '' \ .' ^ 

Tyler (fi. A.), B.A., F.CS. See Junior 
SchoolBooks. - - • ■• . • • • 

Tyrell-OilKFraaeds). Se« Little Hook^ on 

Art. ... - ::....„ 

ya5^(»rry). TH^ qaMPLExg 

GOLFER. With numferous niqstrationS: 
Third Edition* Demy Bvo. 10s. 6d. 
pet, 
A Colonial" Edition i/also p^bKS^ed. ' '" 

V!aug]ian(9enry). See Little Llbi'ary^ ; 

Voegelin (A.)» M,A. See Junior Examina- 
tion Series. . ■ 

Wade (0. W.XDP. OLD TESTAMENX 
HISTORY. With Maps. TffrdEdition. 
Crown Bvo. €s. ~ " 

Wagner (Ricbard). Se$ a. l. Cfeatii<a> 

WlB (J. C.) DEVIL!?, lllusfrkted by* the 
Author and from photographs. Dfnty Sva^ 
4s. 6d. net. See also Antiquary^s Books. ■ 

Walters (H. B. ). See Little Books on Art. 

Walton <F. W.). ' See Victoj Plarr. 
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See -Twtbookft of 



WAltoii Clim4G) ^nd Cotton (CbiirkB). 

See Illmir^trd Pouket Library, McthucDS 
Sc^nd^i^d UbrAry, iind Littk Library. 
Warm«lo CD. ». Van). ON commando. 

Witb Portrail, Cfffun Sr^e, j*, 6i/* 
A CoIciriijiJ,( Kdiijofl U also publisticd. 
W&terbotiBo (Mrs. Al!V«d). vvixu THE 

SIMPLK HEARTED : Link Homilies to 
Women in Country Plitci. .S*i(ntd Edifi^im, 
SikaIC Pfiif %".■*. .'■(. mrt. Sff? al^n T i«tle 
Library. 

W6ftlb«rhMd(T. 0.), M.A. EXAMINA. 
TION PAPERS.IN HORACE. Cr. %vo. 
3f. S«e also Junior Examinatioo Saries. 

W^bCW.T.). Sea Littla Blue Books. 

Webber (F. C). Saa Taxtbookaof Tachno- 

WelST' (SidiMj H.). 

Tachoofegy. 
▼elll ( J.X M. A. , Fellow and Tutor ofWadham 

Co%e. OXFORD AND OXFORD 

LIFE. By Membari of tba University. 

Third Edition, Crown 8zwi xt, 6d, 
A SHORT HISTORY OF ROME. Sixth 

Edition, With 3 Maofc Crown 8mu 

3*. 6A » -^1— 

This book b intaadad for the Middle and 

Upper Forms of Public Schools and for Pass 

Students at the Universities. It contains 

cofiioas Tables, etc. Saa also The Little 

Guides. 

Wetanore (Heimi cx the last of 

TifE GREATSCOUTS ('Buffalo Bill). 

With Illustrations. Second Edition, Demy 

tvo. 6s. 
A Colonial Editiao is alio pttbUsbad. 
WhUder (CX Sea Henley and Whibley. 
WbUdey (IftX M.A., Fellow of Pembroke 



CoUere, CambridKe^ 
CHIES : THEIR 



GREEK OLIGAR. 
ORGANISATION 
AND CHARACTER* Cnmw 8cv. 6s, 
WUtaker (O. H.X M.A. See Churchman's 
Bible* 

White (aUbert). THE natural 

HISTORY OF SELBORNE. Edited by 

L. C MiALL, F.R.S., assisted by W. Warde 

FowLBK, M. A. Crown 8fww 6r. See also 

Methuen's Standard Library. 
Wbitfleld(B. E.X See Comraerdal Series. 
Whitehead (A. W.X GASPARD DE 

C O L I G N Y. With many Illustrations. 

Dsmy Bvo. 12s. 6d. net. 
•Whjtrtey <R. Iitayd). F.LC, Principal of 

the Technical Institute, West Bromwich. 

AN ELEMENTARY TEXT-BOOK OF 

INORGANIC CHEMISTRY. Crown 

%oo* 9S. 6d. 
Whitley (MiMX See Social Questions Series. 
WhitUni (W.). See Thomas Smith. 
WhFte(AG.).B.Sc. See Books on Business;. 
WUberfOVee OiOlMd). See Little Books 

on ArL 

Wilde (OsearX deprofundis. Fonrth 

Edition, Crown Svo, 5s. net. 
A Colooia] Edition is also pnblishad. 



WI|kilie<W. KX B.A. Saa Social Qoi^kiiM 

Series. 
WUldllMII (J. FromeX See Sockl Qu«a- 

tions Series. 

iniliAxnaon (W.x the British 

GARDENER. lUutcated. Doh^ Sow. 
zof. 6d, 
WiUiamieil (W.X B.A. See Junior Ex- 
amination Series. Junior School Books, and 
Tba Basisnar's B^^ks. 

^nimotSnxton (S. M.X makers of 

EUROPE. Cropm 8tww Third Ediiicn, 

3r. 6d. 
A Test-book of European Hbtary for 

Middle Forms. 
THE ANCIENT WORLD. With Maps.and 

Illustrations. Crown Svo. jr. 64' 
See also The Bennner's Books. ' 
W|toOB(BlehepX See Library «f devotion. 
WQUoiKBeciaMa LORI> STRATH. 

CONA : the Story of his Life. Illustrated. 

DemyStfo. 7s. 6d, 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 
Wilson f^J.X See Books on Bosiness. 
WilBOQ(HfcA.X See Books on Business. 
wmonCBichardX M.A. LYRA PAS- 

TORALIS : Songs of Nature, Gfaorch, and 

Home. Pott 8cw. 9S. 6d. 
WWMtt (8. E.X M.A. EXERCISES IN 

LATIN ACCIDENCE. Cr.9oo. is.6d. 
LATIN HEXAMETER VERSE: An Aid 

to Composition* Crown%oo^ 3s. 6d, Ksv, 

5* net. 

Wladle (B. 0. AX n^Sc.. F.R.S. See Anti- 

quary's Books and The Little Guides. 

Winterbetham (CsbmiX m.a.» b.Sc., 

LI/. B. Sea Churohnan's Library. 

W00d(J.A&> See Textbooksof Technology. 

*W00d (J. mekOKT). DAN LENO: His 
LiFB AND AcumvBMBNTS, With many 
Illustrations. Crown Sew. 6s, 
A Colonial Edition if also pufbUshed. 

*W00d (W. BiXlCbedkd, M. A., late Scholar of 
Worcester College, Oxford, and EdmOBdl 
(lyjor J. B.X R.E., D.A.Qi.M.G. A 
HISTORY OF THE AMERICAN 
CIVIL WAR. With an Introduction by 
H. Spensbr Wilkinson. With 24 Maps 
and Plans. I>emy Sew. lar 6A tut 

Wordewortb (GhxiitoiiherX See Anti. 

quarsr's Books. 
Wordinrortll<W.X See Little Library. 
Wordsworth (W.) and Coleridge (B. T.X 

See Little Library. 
WMght (ArthurX M.A., Fellow of Queen's 

O^llAge* Cambridge. See Churchman's 

Library. 

~'^*(0l«0rd0n>. Sec Dante/ 

it (SoldlWX GERMAN VOCABU. 
.RIES FOR REPETITION. Fcn^k/e, 

is,6d. 
Wrong, (George M.X Professor of Histonr 

in the University of Toronto. THE 

EARL OF ELGIN. With lUustratkxM. 

DemyJlMtL 7*,6d>nei,,. 
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WTlde (A. B.X MODERN ABYSSINIA. 
With a Map and a Portrait. Demy %v», 
Z5J. tut. 

WTndbam (O.). the poems of 

WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. With an 
Introduction and Notes. Dtmy Zvo. Buck' 
rant, gilt /tf^. los. 6d. 

WyonCR.) and France (G.). the land 

OF THE BLACK MOUNTAIN. Being 
a description of Montenegro. With 40 Illus- 
trations. Crown %V0, 6c. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 
Teato (W. B.X AN ANTHOLOGY OF 
IRISH VERSE. RwvUed and Enlarged 
Edition. Crown %V0' 3' • 6</. 

Tendia<lLX the great RED frog. 



A Story told an 40 Coloured IHctures. Fcm^, 
Btfo. js, net, 

YonnjfjTOgon). the complete 

mo T O R I S T. With 138 Illustrations. 
Fourth Edition, Domy Zvo. la*. &/. ntt* 

Youur (T. 11). THE AMERICAN 
COTTON INDUSTRY: A Study of 
Work and Workers. With ab Introduttion 
by Elijah Helm, Secretary to the Man- 
chester Chamber of Commerce. Crown %vo. 
Clothe «. 6d, ; paper boards, is, 6d, 

Zenker (B. v.). anarchism. DemyZvo. 
7S.6d, 

Zlmmem (AntoniaX WHAT DO WR 
KNOW CONCERNING ELECTRL 
CITY? Crown 8vo, u.6d,not. 



Ancient Cities 

Crown Sva, 4s, 6d. net. 



Chkstsr. Illustrated by £. H. New. Crown 

8ev. is. 6d. net. 
Shrewsbury. By T. Auden, M.A., F.S.A. 



Illustrated. Crown Bvo. , 4s. 6d. nei^ 
"Canterbury. By J. C. Cox, LL.D. , F.S.A. 
Illustrated. Crown Svo. fr. 6d. net. 



AntiQLuary's Books, The 

General Editor. J. CHARLES COX, LL.D., F.S.A. 

of volumes dealing with various branches of English Antiquities ; 
comprehensive and popular, as well as accurate and scholarly. 

Demy %vo, *]s, 6d, net. 



English Monastic Lipb. By the Right 
Rev. Abbot Gasquet, O.S.B. Illustrated. 
Third Edition. 

Rbmains ow the Prshistoric Agk in 
England. By B. C. A. Windle, D.Sc, 
F.R.S. With numerous Illustrations and 
Plans. 

Old Sbrvicb Books of thb English 
Church. By Christopher Wordsworth, 
M.A, and Henry Littlehales. With 
Coloured and other Illustrations. 

Celtic Art. By I. Romilly Allen, F.S.A. 
With numerous lUustratioms and Plans. 



AncMjBOLOGV AND Falsb Antiquities. 
By R. Munro, LL.D. With numerous 
Illustrations. 

Shrinbs of British Saints. ByJ.C. WalL 
With numerous Illustrations and Plans. 

♦The Royal Forests of England. By J. 
C. Cox, LL.D., F.S.A. With many Illus- 



*The Manor and Manorial Records. 
By Nathaniel J. Hone. With taany Illus- 
trations. 



Beginner's Books, The 



Easy Frrnch Rhymes. By Henri Blouet. 
Illustrated. Fcap, Zvo. is. 

Easy Stories from English History. By 
£. M. Wilmot-Buxton, Author of ' Makers 
of Europe.' Crown Bvo, is. 



Easy Bxbrcisbs in ARrruMBnc. Arranged 
by W. S. Beard. Fcap, Bvo. Without 
Answers, is. With Answers, ts. yU 

Easy Dictation and Spblling^ By W. 
Williamson, B.A. Fourth Edition, Feetf. 

tSV. IS, 
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Business, Books on 

CrowM 9va, 2s. 6d. net. 
A series of volumes dealing with all the most important aspects of commercial and 
financial activity. The volumes are intended to treat separately all the considerable 
indtistries and forms of business, and to explain accurately and clearly what they do 
and how they do it. Some are Illustrated. The iirst volumes are — 

Thb Automobile Industry. 



Porrs AHD Docks. By Doaglas Owen. 

Railways. By E. R. McDennott. 

The Stock Exchange. By Chas. Dngutd. 

Stcond Edition* 
Thb Business of Insurance. By A. J. 

Wilson. 
The Electrical Industry ! Lighting, 

Traction, and Power. By A. G. Whyte, 

B.Sc. 
The Shipbuilding Industry: Its History, 

Science, Practice, and Finance. By David 

Pollock, M.I.N.A. J 

The Money Market. By F. Straker. 
The Business Side op Agriculture. By 

A G. L. Rogers, M.A. 
Law in Business. By H. A Wilson. 
The Brewing Industry. By Julian L. 

Baker, F.I.C,F.C.S. 



By G. de H. 
Stone. 

Mining and Mining Investments. By 
'A. Moil.' 

The Business or Advertising. By Clarence 
G. Moraa, Barrbter-at-Law. Illustrated. 

Trade Unions. By G. Drage. 

*CiviL ENGtNBERiito. By T. CUuctcm FSdlcr, 
M.InsL C.E. Illustrated. 

♦The Coal Industry. By Ernest Aves. 
Illustrated. 

*%Wt Iron Trade. By J. Stephen Jeans. 
Illustrated. 

•Trusts and Kartels. By F. W. Hirst. 

♦The Cotton Industry. By Professor S. J. 
Chapman, Dean of the Faculty of Com- 
merce in the University of Manchester. 
Illustrated. 



Byzantino Texts 

Edited by J. B. BURY, M.A., Litt.D. 

A series of texts of Byzantine Historians, edited by English and foreign scholars. 

Zachariah op Mitvlbnb. Translated by F. ' 
J. Hamilton, D.D., and E. W. Brooks. 
Demy 8v«. xas. 6d, net. ' 



EvAGRius. Edited by Lton Parmentier and 
M. Bidez. Demy %vo, los, 6d, net. 



The History op Psbllvs. Edited by C. 

Sathas. Demy Zve, t$s. net. 
EcTHESis Chronica. Edited by Professor 

Lambros. Demy 8cv. fs. 6d. net. 
The Chronicle of Morea. Edited by John 

Schmitt. DemyZvo* i^s. net. 



Chnrchmati's Bible, The 

General Editor, J. H. BURN, B.D., F.R.S.E. 

A. series of Expositions on the Books of the Bible, which will be of service to the 
general reader in the practical and devotional study of the Sacred Text. 

Each Book is provided with a full and clear Introductory Section, in which is 
stated what is known or conjectured respecting the date and occasion of the coin< 
position of the Rook, and any other particulars that may help to elucidate its meaning 
as a whole. The Exposition is divided into sections of a convenient length, corre- 
sponding as far as possible with the divisions of the Church Lectionary. The 
Translation of the Authorised Version is printed in full, such corrections as are 
deemed necessary being placed in footnotes. 

d by 



The Epistle of St. Paul thk Apostle to 
THE Oalatians. Edited by A. W. Robin- 
son, M.A. Second Edition. Fcap. StfO. 
XX. 6d. net. 

EccLESiASTES. Edited by A. W. Streane, 
D.Di fca^ Bvo. ts. 6d. net. 

The Epistle of St. Paul the Apostle to 
THE Philippians. Edited by C. R. D. 
BigjE^s, D.D. Second Edition. Fcap 8vo. 
IS. 6d. net. . . 



The Epistlr of St. Jamks. Edited 
H. W. Fulford, M.A Fcap. 8w. 
■net. 

Isaiah. Edited by W. E. Barnes, D.D. Two 
Volumes. Fcap. Bvo. us. net each. With 
Map. 

The Epistle of St. Paul the Apostle to 
the Ephesians. Edited by G. H. Whitaker, 
M.A. Fcap. Svo. is. 6d. net. 
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Ghnxchiiian's Idtaary, The 

..... GeneralEditorJ.H. BURN, RD..F.R.S.E. 

A series of volumes upon such questions as are occupying the attention of Church 
people at the present time. The Editor has enlisted the services of a band of 
scholars, who, having made a special study of their respective subjects, are in a 
position: to fiirnish the best results of modern research accurately and attractively. 



Thb Beginnings op English Christianity. 
By W. E. Collins, M. A. With Map. Crown 

SoMB New Testament Problems. By 
Arthur Wright, M.A. CrMun tvo. d». 

The Kingdom of Heaven Here and Here- 
after. By Canon Winterbotham, M.A., 
B.Sc^LL.B. Crown %w. 3*. 6«i 

The Workmanship of the fit aver Book : 
Its Literary and Liturgical Aspects. By J. 
Dowden, D.D. Second Edition* CrotvnBvo* 
3J. W. 



Evolution. By F. B. Jevons, M.A., Litt.D. 

Crown Bvo. y, 6d, 
The Old Testament and THE New Scholar- 
ship. By J. W. Peters, D.D. Crown Zvo, 

ts. 
The Churchman's Introduction to the 

Old Testament. By A. M. Mackay, B. A. 

CroiUfnZvo. y.6d. 
The Church of Christ. By E. T. Green, 

M.A. Crown Bvo, dr. 
Comparative Theology. By J. A. Mac- 

Culloch. Crown Bvo. 6s, 



Olassical Trancdatioxis 

Editecl by H. F. Fox, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Braseftose College; Oxford., 

Crown Svo. 
A series of Translations from the Greek and Latin Classics, distinguished by literary 
excellence as well as by scholarly accuracy. 

Translated 



iCscHYLUS — Agamenmon, Choephoroe, Eu- 
menides. Translated by Lftwis Gamphell,. 
LLD. s». 

Cicero— De Oratore 1. Translated by E. N. 
P. Moor, M.A, 3S,6d, . 

Cicero — Select Orations fPro Miione, Pro 
Misr«no, Philippic ii., in CatilinamX IVans- 
lated by H. £. D. Blakiston, M.A. •»«. 

Cicero— De Natura Deorunu Translated by 
F. Brooks; M.A. js, 6d. ' 

Cicero— De Officiis. Translated by G. B. 
. Gardiner, M.A. 2s. 6d. 



HoRAC9— The Odes and Epodes. 

. by A> D« G*aiey, M. A. as. 

LuciAN— Six Dialogues (Nigrinus, Icaro-Me- 
nippus, The Cock, The Ship, The Parasite, 
The Lover of Falsehood). Translated by S. 
T. Irwin, M.A. y. 6d. 

Sophocles — Electm knd Ajax. Translated by 
E. D. A. Morshead, M.A. os. 6d. 

Tacitus — Agricolft and Germania. Trans- 
lated by R. B. Townshend. 2*. 6d. 

The Satires of Juvenal. Translated by 
S. O. Owen. as. 6d. 



Gpminercial Series, Methuen's 

Edited by H. DE B. GIBBINS, Litt.D., M.A. 
Craam %vo, 
A series intended to assist students and young men preparing for a commercial 
career, by supplying useful handbooks of a clear and practical character, dealing 
with those suojects which are absolutely essential in the business life. 



Commercial Education in Theory and 

Practice. By E. E. Whitfield, M-A. 5J. 
An introduction to Methuen's Commercial 

Series treating the quest iop .of Commercial 

Education fully from both the point of view 

of the teacher and of the parent. 
British Commerce and Colonies from 

Elizabeth to Victoria. By H. de B. 

Gibbins, Litt.D., M.A. Third Edition, vs. 
Commercial Examination Papers. By H. 

de B. Gibbins, Litt.D., M.A. xs. 6d. 
The Economics op Commerce, By H. de 

B. Gibbins, LittD., M.A. Second Edition. 

u» 6d* 



A German Commercial Reader. . By S. E. 

Bally. With Vocabulary-, as. 
A Commercial Geography of thb British 

Empire. By L W. Lyde, M.A. Fourth 

Edition, as. 
A Commercial Geography of Foreign 

Natic^Hs. By F. C. Boon, B.A. as. 
A Primer of Business. By S. Jackson, 

M.A. Third Edition, is. 6d. 
Commercial Arithmetic. By F. G. Taylor, 

M.A. EoyriA Edition. is.6d. 
French Commercial Correspondence. By 

S. E. Bally. With Vocabulary. Third 

Edition, as, 

[Continmd, 
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MSTHUIN't COMMBKOAL Si 

Gbbmam 

A FWCMCM 

B«Uy. WttkVocmbolarv. StamHEdi^OH, u. 

PWKIS WxmNC AND OWIOK COUBSPOHD- 

BNCB. By £.£. Whitfield, M.A. S€e9md 
£diti»tu as. 



tBMAM COMMBBTIAT, COBBBgfOMlWPiCB. By 

S. £. Bally. With Vocalmlanr. a*. 6rf. 
FbBNCM OOMMBBCIAL Rbadbb. By S. E. 



A OuioB TO Pbovbsnons and Businsss. 
By H. Jooes. ix. 6d. 

Thb Pkznciplbsop Book-kbehng by Dovblb 
Entky. By J. £. B. M'AlIen, M.A. as. 

CoMMBBCiAL Law. By W. Doai^U' Edwards. 

Stcomd Edition, as. 



Oonnoissenr's Library, The 

mde Royal %vo, 251. net. 

A sumptuous series of 90 books on art, written by experts for collectors, superbly 
illustrBted in photogravure, collotype, and coloiu'. The technical side of the art is 
duly treated. The first volumes are — 

Mezzotints. By Cyril DaYoaport. With 40 Plates in Colour, 15 in Collotype, and 15 in 
Plates in Photogravure. Photogravure. 

PoacBLAiH. By Edward Dilfcm. WUh ,9 '^JK J?^,^d pfc'^^JI^^^ 

Plates in Colir, ao in Collotype, and 5 i2 •E^UsTpS^i^SSS'^B^'f. a RoHnsoo. 

Photogravure. ^j^j^ ^^ p^^^^j. •„ CoUotype and one in 

MiNiATUBBS. By Dudley Heath. With 9 Photogravure. 



UeTotUm, The Liteary of 

With Introductions and (where necessary) Notes. 
Small Pptt 8fv, chth^ 2s. ; leather, 2S, 6d. net. 

These masterpieces of devotional literature are furnished with such Introductions 
and Notes as may be necessary to explain the standpoint of the authdr and the 
obvious difficulties of the text, without unnecessary intrusion between the author and 
the devout mind. 



The Conpbssions op St. Augustinb. Edited 

by C. Bigg, D.D. TAird EdiHon. 
Thb Christian Year. Edited by Walter 

Lock, D. D. Second Edition. 
Thb Imftation opChkist. EcSted by C 

Bigg, D.D. Fourth Edition. 
A Boob op Dbyotions. Edited by J. W. 

Stanfaodge. fi.D. Second Edition. 
Lyra Innocbntium. Edited by Walter 

Lock, D.D. 
A Serious Call to a Devout and Holy 

LiPB. Edited by C Bigg. D.D. Second 

Edition. 
Thb Temple. Edited by E. C. S. Gibson, 

D.D. 
A GuiDB to Eternity. Edited by J. W. 

Stanbridge, B.D. 
Thb Psalms op David. Edited by B. W. 

Randolph, D.D. 
Lyra Apostolica. Edited by Canon Scott 

Holland aad Canon H. C. Beeching, M.A. 
Thb Inner Way. By J. Tauler. Edited by 

A. W. Hutton, M.A. 
The Thoughts op Pascal. Edited by C. 

S. Jerram, M.A. 



On the Love op God. By St. Francis de 

Sales. Edited by W. J. Knox-Little, M.A. 
A Manual op ' {Consolation prom thk 

Saints Aim) Fathers. Edited by J. U. 

Bun, B.D. 
Thb Song op Songs. Edited by B. Blaxland, 

M.A. 
The DBvoTfoNs or St. Ansrlm. Edited by 

C.C. J.Webh,M.A. 
Grace Abounding. By JohnBunyan. Edited 

by S. C. Freer, M A. 
BiSHOf Wilson's Sacra Priyata. Edited 

byA. E. Bum, B.D. 
Lyra Sacra : A Book of Sacred Ver5;e. 

Edited by H. C. Beeching, M.A, Canon of 

Westminster. 
A Day Book prom thb Saints and Father*;. 

Edited by T. H. Bum, B.D. 
Heavenly wisdom. A Selection from the 

English Mystics. Edited by E. C. Gregory-. 
Light, Lipe, and Love. A Selection from the 

German Mystics. Edited by W. R. Inge, 

M.A. 
*The Devout Lipe op St. Francis de Sales. 

Transktedand Edited by T. Baras, M.A. 
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Methuen's Half-OrowB Librarsr 

Crown Svo, 2s. 6d. tut. 



The Life of John Ruskin. By W, G. 

Collingwood,M.A. With Portraits. Fourth 

Editum, 
English Lyrics. By W. E. Heoley. Secaiui 

Edition. 
The Golden Pomp; A Ptocesstoti of English 

Lyrics. Artanged by A. T. Quiller Couch. 

Stcond' Edition, 
Chitral: The Story of a Minor Siege. By 

Sir G. S. Robertson, K.CS.L Third 

•Editioiu With numerous Illustrations, Map, 

and Plan. 



Strangb Survival and Sufbkstitioks. By 

S. Baring-Oonld. Third Edition, 
^Yorkshire Oddities AND Strange £vE^'Ts. 

ByS. Baring'Goulil Fourth Editicm. 
Engu&h Villages. By P. H. Ditchfield, 

M.A., F.S.A. With many Illustrations. 
*A Book op English Prose. By W. E. 

Henley and C. Whibley. 
*TiiB Land of thb Black Mountain. 

Being a Description of Montenegro. By 

R. Wyon and G. Prance. With 40 Illustrar 

tions. 



Illustrated Pocket LibEary of Ehadn and Coloured Books, The 

Fcaf 9>va, 35. 6d, net each volume, 
A series, in small form, of some of the famous illpstrated l>Qoks of fiction and 
general literatuce. These are faithfully reprinted from the, 6rst or best editions 
without introduction or notes. The Illustrations are chiefly in colour. 

COLOUBED BOOKS 

Old Coloured Books. By George Paston. 
With. x6 Coloured Plates. Fca^.Zvo, a$,.net. 
The Life AND Deathof John Mytton, Esq. 



By Nimrodi. With x8 Coloured Plates by 

Henry Aiken and T. J. Rawlins. Third 

Edition, 
The Life op a Sportsman. By Ntmtod. 

With 35 Coloured Plates by Henry Aiken. 
Handlev Cross. By R. S. Surtees. With 

17 Coloured Plates and xoo Woodcuts in the 

Text by John Leech. 
Mr. Sponge's Sporting Tour. By R. S. 

Surtees. With X3 Coloured Plates and 90 

Woodcuts in the Text by John Leech. 
JoRROCKs' Jaunts and Jollities. By R. S. 

Surtees. With xs ColOumd Plates by H. 

Alkeo. 
This vohame ii^ reprinted from the ezr 

tremely rare and costly edition of x 843^ which, 

contains Aiken's very fine illustrations 

instead of the uanal ones by Phiz. 
Ask Mamma. By R. S. Surtees. With 13 
. Coloured Plates and 70 Woodcuts in the 

Text by John Leech, 
The Analysis of the Hunting Fielp. By 

R. S, Surtees. Wit^ 7 Coloured Plates by 

Henry Aiken, and 43'Ilhistrations on Wood, 
The Tour of Dr. Syntax in Search of 

tub P^CTURBSqfUB. By William Combe. 

With 30 Coloured Plates by T. Rowlandson. 
The Tour of Doctor Syntax in Search 

OF Consolation. By Wilfiam' Combe. 

With 24 Coloured Plates by T. Rowlandson. 
The Third Tour of Doctor Syntax in 

Search op a Wipe. By WilKam Cmnbe. 

With 24 Coloured Plates by T. Rowlandson. 
The History of Johnny Quae Genus : the 

Little Foundling of the late Dr. Syntax* 

By the Author of ' The Three Tours.* With 

14 C«I«ttr«i FbMf toy Rowl«a4t«n. 



The English Dance of Death, from the 
Designs of T. Rowlandson, with Metrical 
Illustrations by the Author of 'Doctor 
Syntax.' Two Volumes, 
This bode contains 76 Coloured Plates. 

The Dance of Life : A Poem. By the Author 
of 'Doctor Syataxb' Illustrated with 36 
Coloured Engravings by T. Rowlandson. 

Life in London : or, the Day and Night 
Scenes of Jerry Hawthorn, Esq., and nis 
Elegant Friend, Corinthian Tom. By 
Pierce Egab. With 36 Coloured Plates by 
I. R. and G. Cruikshanlc. With numerous 
Desizns on Wood. 

Real Life in London : ' or, the Rambles 
and Adventures of Bob Talljrho, Escu, and 
his Co«^, The Hon. Tom Dashftll. By an 
Amateur (Pierce Kgan). With siColoured 
Plates by, Aiken and Rowlandson, etc 
Two Volumes. 

The Life of ah Actor. By Pierce Egaa. 
With 27 Coloured Plates by Theodore Lane, 
and several Designs on Wood. 

The Vicar of Wakefield. By Oliver Gold* 
smith. With 24 Coloured Plates by T. Row. 
landson. 
A reproduction' of a very rare bobk. 

The Military Adventures of Jonkky 
Newcome. By an Officer. With 15 Coloured 
Plates by T. Rowlandson. 

The National Sports of Great Britain. 
With Descriptions and 51 Coloured Plates 
by Henry Alkcn. 

Thb book is completely different from the 
large folio editaoa of ' National Sports' by 
the same artbt, and none of the plates are 
similar. 

The Adventures of a Post Captain. By 
A Naval Officer. With 24 Coloured Pktes 
by Mr. Williams. 
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Thb Illustrated PocKBT'l«iBitAiv-i-e«Mf Atiujil ' 



Gamonia : or, the Art of Preserving Game ; 
and an Improved Method of maki^K Planta- 
ins and Covers, explained and ilhistrated 
by Lawrence Rawstome, Esq. With 15 
Coloured Plates bv T. Rawlins. 

An Acabemv pok Grown Horssmkn : Con* 
taining th« completest Instruqtions for 



Walking, Trotting, Cuitering, Galloping, 
Stnmbling, and TumbliQg. Illustrated with 
vf Coloured Plates, and adorned with a 



Portrait of fhe' Author. By Geoffirey 
Gambado, Esq. 
Real LitB in Irklakd, or, the Day and 
Night Scenes of Btian Boru, Esq., and his 



Elegant Friend, Sir Shawn O'Dogherty. 

By a Real Paddy. With 19 Coloured Plates 

by Heath, Marks, etc. 
The Adventures of Tohnnv Nbwcomb in 
• ,TK» Navy. By Alfred Burton. With 16 

Coloured Plates by T. Rowlandson. 
The Old English Squire: A Poem. By 

John Careless^ Esq. With 30 Coloured 

Flates after the style of T< Rowlandson. 

•The English Smr. By Bernard Black- 
mantle. With 72 Coloured Plates by R. 
Cniikshank, ana many Illustrations on 
wood. Two Volumes. 
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The Grave : A Poenu By Robert Blair. 
Illustrated by 12 Etchings executed by Louis 
Schiavonetti from the original Inventions of 
William Blake. With an Engraved Title Page 
and a Portrait of Blake by T. Phillips, R. A. 
The illustrations are reproduced m pholo* 
gravure. 

Illustrations of the Book of Jotf. In- 
vented and engraved by William Blake. 
These famous IUustrations—2X in number 
— ^are reproduced in photogravure. 

^soi>*s Fables, with 380 Woodcuts by 
Thomas Bewick. 

Windsor Castle. ByW. Harrison Ainsworth. 
With 23 Plates and 87 Woodcuts in the Tex^ 
by George Cniikshank. . , 



The Towbb of London. By W. Harrison 
Ainsworth. With 40 Plates and 58 Woodcuts 
in the Text by George Cruiksbank. 

Frank Fairlech. By F; E. .Smedley. With 
' 30 Plates by George Cniikshank. 

•Hm40VxAndy. By Samuel Lover. With 24 
Illustrations by the Author. 

The Compleat Ang;.er. By Izaak Walton 
and Charles Cotton. With 14 Plates and 77 
Woodcuts in the Text. 

This volume is reprodaced from the beauti- 
ful edition of John Major tf ti^/^. 

The Pickwick Papers.^ By Charles Dickens. 
Wi^h the 43 IltustraSions by 3eymour and 
Phiz, the two Buss Plates, and the 33 Con* 
temporary Qjowhyn Plates. , 



Junior Examination Series 

Edited by A. M. M. Stedman, M.A. Fcap. Bvo'. is.} 
This series is intended to lead up to the School Examination Series, and is intended 
for the use of teachers and students, to supply material for the former and practice 
for the latter. The papers are carefully graduated, cover the whole of the subject 
usually taught, and arte intended to form part' of the ordinary class work; They 
may 1)6 used v»t/<i tvf^ or as a written examination. 

By 



Junior- French Examination Papess. 

F.Jacob, M.A. 
Junior Latin Examination Papers. By C. 
. G. Botting, M.A. Third EdUum. 
Junior English Examination Papers. By 

W. Williamson, M.A. 
Junior Arithmetic Examination Papers. 

By W.S. Beard. Secoitd Editton. 
Junior Algebra Examination Papers. By 

S. W. Finn, M.A. 



Junior Greer ExaminXtion Papers. By T. 

C-Weatherhead, M.A; : 
Junior General Informatiok Examika. 

TioN Papers. By W. S. Beard. 
•A Key To the above. CrownZvo. .y. 6d. 
Junior Geography Examination-papers. 

ByW.G. Baker, MJV. . 

Junior- German Examination Papers. By 

A. VoegcUn, M.A. 



Jnnipr School-Books^ Hethuen's 

. Edited.by O. D. Inskip, LL.D., and W. Williamson, B.A. 
A series of elementary books for pupils in lower form^, simply written 
by teachers of experience. 



AClass-Book of Dictation Passages. By 
W.WUliamson»B.A. TonihEditiotu Cr»WH 



The Gospel According to St. Matthew. 
Edited by £. Wikoit South, M.A. With 
Three Maps* . C/ywi» 8iw: zcr.^.c » ^ 

iCoHtinmd. 
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IfBTHUAM't JUNIOX SCMOOL«BoOK9— f<7Xt/f »1^</. 

Tub Gospbl Accordingto St. Mark. Edited 
by A. £. Rubi«, D.D. With Three Maps. 
OvfMi 8o». IS, 6d, 

A Junior English Grammar. By W.William- 
son. B. A. With numerons pass^es forparsing 
andanalysis, anda chapter on Essay Wriiing. 
Seamd Edition, Crown 9ifo, as. 

A Junior Chbmistky. By E. A. Tyler, B. A. , 
F.CS. With 78 Illustrations. Second Edi- 
tion, Crown %vo, as. 6d, 

The Acts of the Apostles. Edited by A. 
E. Rubie, D.D. Crown Bvo, is. 

A Junior French Grammar. By L. A. 
Somet and M. J. Acatos. Crown ivo. as. 

Elementary Experimental Science. Phy- 
sics by W. T. aoogh, A.R.C.S. Chemistry 



by A. E. Dunstan, B.Sc. With a Plates and 

154 Diagrams. Crown Svo. as, td. 
A Junior Geometry. By Noel S. Lydon. 

With 239 Diagrams. Crown Bvo. as. 
*AJuNiOR Magnetism AND Electricity. By 

W. T. Clough. With many Illustrations. 

Crown ivo. 
Elementary Experimental Chemistry. 

By A. E. Dunstan, B.Sc. With 4 Plates 

and X09 Diagrams. Crown %vo. as. 
A Junior French Prose Composition. 

By R. R. N. Baron, M. A. Cro7vn Svo. as. 
*The Gospel According to St. Luke. With 

an Introduction and Notes by William 

Williamson. B. A. With Three Maps. Crown 

Svo. IS. 6a. 



Leaders of Religion 

Edited by H. C. BEECHING, M.A., Canon of Westminster With Portraits. 

Crown Svo. 2S. net, 
A series of short biographies of the most prominent leaders of religious life 
and thought of all ages and countries. 



Cardinal Newman. By R. H. Hutton. 
John Wesley. By J. H. Overton, M.A. 
Bishop Wilberporce. By G. W. Danlell, 

M.A. 
Cardinal Manning. By A. W. Hutton, M. A. 
Charles Simeon. By H. C. G. Monle, D.D. 
John Keble. By Walter Lock, D.D. 
Thomas Chalmers. By Mrs. Olipbant. 
Lancelot Andrewbs. By R. L. Ottley, 

D. D. Second Edition, 
Augustine op Canterbury. By E. L. 

Cutts, D.D. 



William Laud. By W. H. Hutton, M.A. 

Second Edition. 
John Knox. ByF.MacCunn. Second Edition, 
John Howe. By R. F. Horton, D.D. 
Bishop Ken. By F. A. Clarke, M.A. 
George Fox, the Quaker. By T. Hodgkin, 

D.C.L. 
John Donne. By Augustus Jessopp, D.D. 
Thomas Cranmbr. By A. J. Mason, D.D 
Bishop Latimer. By R. M. Cariyle and A. 

J. Cariyle, M.A. 
Bishop BUtlbr. By W. A. Spooner, M.A. 



Little Blue Books, The 

General Editor, E. V. LUCAS. 
Illustrated, Demy i6mo. 2s, 6d, 
A series of books for children. The aim of the editor is to get entertaining or 
exciting stories about normal children, the moral of which is implied rather than 
expressed. 

The Treasure of Princegate Priory 

By T. Cobb. 
Mrs. Barberry's General Shop. By 

Roger Ashton. 
A Book of Bad Children. By W. T. 
Webb. 

The Lost Ball. By Thomas Cobb. 

Little Books on Art 

fVith many Illustrations, Demy i6mo, 2s, 6d, net, 
A series of monographs in miniature, containing the complete outline of the 
subject under treatment and rejecting minute details. These books are produced 
with the greatest care. Each volume consists of about 200 pages, and contains from 
30 to 40 illustrations, including a frontispiece in photogravure. 
Greek Art. Second Edition, H. B. Walters. I Reynolds. J. Sime. 
Bookplates. £. Alnutclc | Romnby. George Paston. 

{Continued. 



X. The Castaways of Mbadowbank. By 

Thomas Cobb. 
3. The Beechnut Book. By Jacob Abbott. 

Edited by E. V. Lucas, 

3. The Air Gun. By T. Hilbert. 

4. A School Year. By Netta Syrett. 

5. The Peeles AT THE Capitau By Roger 

Ashton. 
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LiTTLK Books on hxt—e^nHnmtd, 

Watts. IC E. D. Skttddty* 

Lbigrton. Alice Corkran. 

Vblasqubx. WUfrid WUberfoict and A. R. 

GUbert. 
Gkbozk anp Boucmxii. Elisa F. Pollard. 
Vampvck. M. G. Smallwood. 
TuKMBS. F. Tyrell-GUL 
DOsBX. Jessitt AUco. 
HorrNBiu H. P. R. Sldpton. 
HoLBBiN. Mrs. G. Fortescue. 



BuKMS-JoNBS. F^rtimte de Lisla. 
RsMBRAMOT. Mfs. £• A* Sbaip 
CoKOT. Alice Pollard and Ethel BixBitiiigL 
Raphabl. a. VL Dryhorst. 
MiLLKT. Netta Peacock. 
Illuminated MSS. J. W. Bradley. 
*Christ in Art. Mrs. H«iry Jcnner. 
*Jbwrllbky. Cyril Davenport. 
*CLAi;i>R. reward DiU«n. 



Little Oalleiies, The 

Demy i6mo, 2s, 6d. nei. 
A series of little books containing examples of the best work of the great painters. 
Each volume contains 20 plates in photogravure, together with a short outline of the 
life and work of the master to whom the book is devoted. 
A LiTTLB Gallkry OF RsvNOLDS. I A LrrTLS Gallbky op Millais. 

A LrrTLR Gallbrv op Romnby. A LrrrLS Gallbbv fl9 En(».ish Pobts. 

A Littlb Gallxry op Hoppnbr. | 

Little Guides, The 

Smail PqU ^vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. net; leather, y. 6d. net. 



Oxford and its Collbgbs. By J. Wells, 

M.A. Illustrated by E. H. New. Fourth 

Edition, 
Cambridgb and its Colleges. By A. 

Hamilton Thompson. Second Edition, 

Illustrated by E. H. New. 
Tub Malvern Country. By B. C A. 

Windle. D.Sc, F.R.S. Illustrated by E. 

H. New. 
Shakespeare's Country. By B. C. A. 

Windle, D.Sc., F.R.S. Illustcated by E. 

H. New. Second EeKtion. 
Sussex. By F. G. Brabant, M.A. Illustxated 

by E. H. New. 
Westminster Abbey. By G. E. Troutbeck. 

Illustrated by F. D. Bedford. 
Norfolk. By W. A. Dutt. Illustrated by 

B. C. Boulter. 
Cornwall. By A. L. Salmon. Illustrated 

by B. C Boulter. 
Brittany. By S. Baring-Gould. Illustrated 

byJ.WyUe. 
Hertfordshire. By H. W. Tompkins, 

F.R.H.S. Illustrated by E. H. New. 
The English Lakes. By F. G. Brabant, 

M. A. Illustrated by E. H. New. 



Kent. By G. Clinch. Illustrated by P. D. 

Bedford. 
Rome By C. G. Ellaby. Illustrated by 6. 

C Boulter. 
The Isle of Wight. By G. Clinch. lUas- 

trated by F. D. Bedford. 
Surrey. By F. A. H. Lambert. Illustrated 

by E. H. New. 
BucKiNGHA&isHiRE. By E. S. Roscoe. Illus- 
trated by F. D. Bedford. 
Suffolk. By W. A. Dutt. Illustrated by J. 

Wylie. 
Derbyshire. By J. C. Cox, LL.D., F.S.A. 

Illustrated by J. C Wall. 
The North Riding of Yorkshire. By J. 

£. Morris. Illustrated by R. J. S. 

Bertram. 
Hampshire. By J. C Cox. Illustrated by 

M. E. Purser. 
Sicily. By F. H. Jackson. With many 

Illustrations by the Author. 
Dorset. By Frank R. Heath. Illustrated. 
Cheshire. By W. M. Gallichan. Illustrated 

by Elizabeth Hartley. 



Little Library, The 

With Introductions, Notes, and Photogravure Frontispieces. 
Smedl Pott Svo, Each Volume, cloth, is, 6d, net; leather, 2s, 6d, net. 
A series of small books under the above title, containing some of the famous works 
in English and other literatures, in the domains of ficlion, poetry, and bdles lettres. 
The series also contains volumes of selections in prose and verse. 

The books are edited with the most sympathetic and scholarly care. Each one 
contains an introduction which gives (i) a short biography of the author; (3) a 
critical estimate of the book. Where they are necessary, short notes are added at 
the foot of the page* 
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Each volume has a photogravure frontispiece, and the books are produced with 
great care. 



Anon. ENGLISH LYRICS, A LITTLE 
BOOK OF. 

Anaten (Jane), pride and preju- 
dice. Edited by E. V. Lucas. Two 
Volumes, 

NORTHANGER ABBEY. Edited by E. V. 
Lucas. 

Bacon (Francis). THE ESSAYS OF 

LORD BACON. Edited by Edward 
^Vright 

Barham (R. H.). THE ingoldsby 

LEGENDS. Edited by J. B. Atlav. 
Two Volumes, 

Baxnetl (Mrs. P. A). A LITTLE BOOK 
OF ENGLISH PROSE. 

Beckford fWilllam). the history 

OF the caliph VATHEK. Edited 
by E. Denison Ross. 

Blake (William), selections from 

WILLIAM BLAKE. Edited by M. 
Perugini. 

Borrow (George). lavengRO. Edited 

by F. HiNDBs Grooms. Two Volumes, 
THE ROMANY RYE. Edited by John 

Sampson. 
Brownhig (Robert), selections 

FROM THE EARLY POEMS OF 
ROBERT BROWNING. Edited by W. 
Hall Griffin, M.A. 

Camiing (George). SELECTIONS from 
THE" ANTI-JACOBIN : with George 
Canning's additional Poems. Edited by 
Llovd Sanders. 

Cowlegr (Abraham). THE ESSAYS OF 

ABRAHAM COWLEY. Edited by H.C. 
Minchin. 

(7rabbe«}eorge). SELECTIONS from 

GEORGE CRABBE. Edited by A« C. 

(hraik (Mrs.). JOHN Halifax, 

GENTLEMAN. Edited by Anne 
Matheson. Two Volumes, 

CrawBhaw (Richard), the English 

POEMS OF RICHARD CRAWSHAW. 
Edited by Edward Hutton. 
Dante (Alighieri). the inferno OF 

DANTE. Translated by H. F. Cary. 

Edited by Paget Toynbeb, M.A., D.Litt. 
THE PURGATORIO OF DANTE. Trans- 

lated by H. F. Carv. Edited by Paget 

ToYNBEE, M.A., D.Litt. 
THE PARADISO OF DANTE. Trans- 

lated by H. F. Cary. Edited by Paget 

Toynbeb, M.A., D.Litt. 

Barley (George), selections from 

THE poems of GEORGE DARLEY. 
Edited by R. A. Streatfeild. 

Deane (A C). a little book of 

LIGHT VERSE. 

i)iciMn8(caiarie8). Christmas books. 

Two Volumes, 



Perrler (Siwan). marriage. Edited 
by A. Goodrich * FatER and LoitD 
Iude5;lf!gh* 7'w«tf Volumes. 

Tl i E I N il ERIT ANCE. Tk^s Voiumtw. 

OaalceU {Mrs.). CRANFORD. Edited by 
I'^. V. Lucas. 

ttawthome (Kathanlei^ THE SCARLET 

I.KTl F:R. Kdited by Pehcv Dearmer. 
Henderson {T. FJ. A r.ITTLE BOOK 

UK SCOTTISH VKESK 
Keats (Joim). poems. Wiib an Intna^ 

ductjon by L. BrNVOK, and No tea by J. 

MAFLEFlEi.Dt 

EinglaUe (A. W4. EOTHEN. Wiib an 

Inirodncliiim and Not«s, 
Lamb JOHarles). ELIA, AND THE 

LAST ESSAYS OF ELI A. Edited by 

E. V. Lucas. 
Locker (P.). LONDON LYRICS Edited 

W A, D. GoDLt. V, M.A- A reprint of the 

Mr*c Edition. 
LongfaUow (H. W.). SELECTIONS 

I ROM LONGFELLOW. Edited by 

L. M. Faitmi-ull. 
BtajrveU (AfldrewX THE POEMS OF 

ANDREW MARVELL. Edited by E. 

Hilton (JoUnK THE MINOR POEMS 
OF JOHN MILTON, Edited by H. C 
ItF.ECHi^rr, M.A., Canon dI Westrtim^tcT. 

MoirtD. MJ, MANSIEWAUCH. Edited 
by F» HKfiDHR5orJ. 

NlciiOls (J. B. BX A LITTLE BOOK OF 
FXGLISJi SONNETS. 

RoctiefDUcauld {Lai. THE MAXIMS OF 
LA ROCHEFOUCAULU. Translated 
by Dean Stanhop^ Edited by G. H. 
Powell. 

Smltli (Horace and James), rejected 

ADDRESSES. Edited by A. D. GoDLfcY, 
M.A. 

Sterne (Laurence). A sentimental 

JOURNEY. Edited by H. W. Pauu 

Tennyson (Alfred. Lord), the early 

POEMS OF ALFRED, LORD TENNY- 

SON. Edited by J. Churton Collins, 

MA 
IN 'm'eMORIAM. Edited by H. C. 

Bebching, M.A. 
THE PRINCESS. Edited by Elizabeth 

Wordsworth. 
MAUD. Edited by Elizabeth WoRDSwoRTK 



Edited by S. Gwynn. Three Volumes, 
PENDENNIS. Edited by S. Gwynn. 

Three Volumes^ 
ESMOND. Edited by S. Gwvnn. 
CHRISTMAS BOOKS. EditedbyS. Gwynn. 
Vaughan (Henry), the poems of 

HENRY VAUGHAN. Edited by Edward 
Hutton. 
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Thb Littlb Libkaxv— <^iiiiimvr)(/. 

Walton OiaalE). the compleat 

ANGLER. Edited by J. Buchan. 



Wordswortb(W.). selections from 

TH. Edit«d by Nowhll 



WORDSWORl 

C Smith. 

Wordswortli (W.) and Coleridge (8. T.>. 
LYRICAL BALLADS. EditedbyGEOKCs 
Samfgon. 



WaterbonM <Hn. Alfired). A LITTLE 

BOOK OF LIFE AND DEATH. Edited 
by. Fourth Edition, 

Minifttuie Library, Methuen's 

Reprints in miniature of a few interesting books which have qualities of 
humanity, devotion, or literary genius. 



Euphkanor: A Dialogue on Youth. By 
Edward FitzGerald. From the editionpub- 
lished by W. Pickering in 1851. Dtmy 
3ajw«. Leatksr^ sx. net, 

PoLONius: or Wise Saws and Modem In- 
stances. ^ By Edward FitzGerald. From 
the edition published by W. Pickering in 
1853. Ditny sTmo, Leather, as. net. 

Thb RuBAnrXr of Omar KhavyAm. By 
Edward FitfGerald. From the xst edition 
of 1859, Third EditioH. LeeUher^ xs. net. 



Thb Lipb of Edward, Lord Herbert of 
Chbrburv. Written by himself. From 
the edition printed at Strawberry Hill in 
the year 1764. Medium yitno. Leather^ 
as. net. 

The Visions of Dom Francisco QasvEDO 
ViLLBGAS, Knight of the Order of St. 
James. Made English by R. L. From the 
edition printed for H. H«rringman, t668. 
Leather, as. net. 

PoBMS. By Dora GrecnwelL From the edi- 
tion of 7848. Leather^ as. net. 



F. Henderson. 
With 12 



Tbe Oxford Biographies 

Fcap, %vo. Each volume^ cloth^ 2s, 6d, net ; leather ^ 3;. 6d. net. 

These books are written by scholars of repute, who combine knowledge and 
literary skill with the power of popular presentation. They are illustrated from 
authentic material. 
Dantb Alighibri. By Paget Toynbee, M.A., 

D.Litt. With Z2 Illustrations. Second 

Edition, 
Savonarola. By E. L. S. Hotsburgh, M.A. 

With 13 Illustrations. Second Edition. 
John Howard. By E. C. S. Gibson, D.D., 

Vicar of Leeds. With 12 Illustrations. 
Tbnnyson. .By a. C. Bbnson, M.A. With 

9 Illustrations. 
Walter Raleigh. By I. A. Taylor With 

12 Illustrations. 
Erasmus. By E. F. H. Capey. With is 

Illustrations. 
The Young Pretender. By C. S. Terry. 

With Z3 Illustrations. 



RoBBRT Burns. By 

With 13 Illustrations. 
Chatham. By A. S. M'Dowall. 

Illustrations. 
St. Francis of Assisi. By Anna M. Stod- 

dart. With x6 Illustrations. 
Canning. By W. A. Phillips. With la 

Illustrations. 
Bbaconsfibld. By Walter Sichel. With 12 

Illustrations. 
Goethe. By H. G. Atkins. With 12 Illus- 

trations. 
*Fenblon. By Viscount St. Cyres. With 

X9 Illustrations. 



School Ezamination Series 

Edited by A. M. M. STEDMAN, M.A Crottm Bvo, 



2s. 6d. 



French Examination Papers. By A. M. 
M. Stedman^ M.A. Thirteenth Edition. 
A Key, issued to Tutors and Private 
Students only to be had on application 
to the Publishers. Fi/th Edition. 
Crown Zvo. 6s. net. 
Latin. Examination Papers. By A. M. M. 
Stedman, M.A. Twelfth Edition. 
Key {^Fourth Edition) issued as above. 
6s. net. 
Greek Examination Papers. By A. M. M. 
Stedman, M.A. Seventh Edition. 
Key {Second Edition) issued as above. 
6s. net. 
German Examination Papbrs. By R. J. 
Morich. Fifth Edition. 



Key {Second Edition) issued as above. 
6s.net. 

History and Geography Examination 
Papers. By C H. Spence, M.A. Third 
Edition. 

Physics Examination Papers. By R. E. 
Steel, M.A., F.CS. 

General Knowledge Examination 

Papers. By A. M. M. Stedman, M.A. 
Fifth Edition. 

Key {Third Edition) issued as above. 
7*. net. 

Examination Papers in English History. 
By J. Tait Plowdcn-Wardkiw, B.A. 
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Social Questions of To-day 

Edited by H. de B. GIBBINS, Litt.D., M.A. Crmvn Svo. sj. 6d. 

A series of volumes upon those topics of social economic, and industrial interest 
that are foremost in the public mind. 

Each volume is written by an author who is an acknowledged authority upon the 
subject with which he deals. 



Tradb Unionism— New and Old. By G. 

Howell. Third Edititm, 
The Co-opbrative Movement To-day. By 

G. J. Holyoakc F<mrth Edition, 
Problems of Poverty. By J. A. Hobson, 

M.A. Fifth Edition. 
The Commerce op Nations. By C. F. 

Bastable, M.A. Third Edition. 
The Alien Invasion. By W. H. Wilkins,B* A. 
The Rural Exodus. By P. Anderson 

Graham. 
Land Nationalization. By Harold Cox, 

B.A. 
A Shorter Working Day, By H. de Gibbins 

and R. A. Hadfield. 
Back to the Land. An Inquiry into Rural 

Depopulation. By H. E. Moore. 
Trusts, Pools, and Corners. By J. Stephen 

Jeans. 



The Factory System. By R. W. Cooke- 
Taylor. 
The State and its Children. By Gertrude 

Tuckwell. 
Women's Work. By Lady Dilke, Miss 

Bulley, and Miss Whitley. 
Socialism and Modern Thought. By M. 

Kauffmann. 
The Problem op the Unemployed. By J. 

A. Hobson, M.A. 
Life in West London. By Arthur Sherwelli 

M.A. Third Edition. 
Railway Nationalization. By Clement 

Edwards. 
Workhouses and Pauperism. By Louisa 

Twining. 
University and Social Settlements. By 

W. Reason, M.A. 



Methuen's Standard Library 

Edited by SIDNEY LEE. In Sixpenny Volumes. 

Messrs. Mbthubn are publishing a new series of reprints containing both books of classical 
repute, which are accessible in various forms, and also some rarer books, of which no satisfactory 
edition at a moderate price is in existence. It is their ambition to place the best books of all 
nations, and particularly of the An^lo-Saxon race, within the reach of every reader. All the 
great masters of Poetry, Drama, Fiction, History, Biography, and Philosophy will be repre- 
sented. Mr. Sidney Lee is the General Editor of the Library, and he contributes a Note to 
each book. The characteristics of Methuen's Standard Library are five :— i. Soundness 
OP Text. 2. Completeness. 3. Cheapness. 4. Clearness op Type. 5. Simplicity. 
In a few cases very long books are issued as Double Volumes at One Shilling net or as Treble 
Volumes at One Shilling and Sixpence net. The volumes may also be obtained in cloth at 
One Shilling net, or in the case of a Double or Treble Volume at One and Sixpence net or 
Two Shillings net. 

These are the early Books, all of which are in the Press— 



The Works op William Shakespeare. In 

10 voliunes. 
Vol. i.— The Tempest; The Two Gentlemen 

of Verona ; The Merry Wives of Windsor ; 

Measure for Measure; The Comedy of 

Errors. 
Vol. II.— Much Ado About Nothing ; Love's 

Labour's Lost; A Midsummer Night's 

Dream ; The Merchant of Venice ; As You 

Like It. 
Vol. hi.— The Taming of the Shrew ; All 's 

Well that Ends Well; Twelfth Night ; The 

Winter's Tale. 
*Vol. IV.— The Life and Death of King John ; 

The Tragedy of King Richard the Second ; 

The Fir- 1 Part of King Henry iv. ; The 

Second Part of King Henry iv. 



♦Vol. v.-The Life of King Henry v. ; The 

First Part of King Henry vi. ; The Second 

Part of King Henry vi. 

♦Vol. VI.— The Third Part of King Henry vl: 

The Tragedy of King Richard in. ; The 

Famous History of the Life of King 

Henry viii. 

The Pii grim's Progress. By John Bunyan. 

The Novels op Jane Austen. In 5 volumes. 

Vol. i.— Sense and Sensibility. 
Tub English Works op Francis Bacon, 
Lord Verulam. 
Vol. I.— Essays and Counsels and the New 
Atlantis. 
Thb Poems and Plays op Oliver Goldsmith. 
On the Imitation op Christ. By Thomas 
aKempis. 

[Continued. 
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Mbtnubn's Stand aiid LiBRAxr—CMi/uMMil. 

Thb Woeks or Bbn Jonsqk. In al)ocU xa 
volumes. 
*VoL. I.— The Case is Altered ; Every Man 
in His Humour; Every Man out of His 
Humour. 
•Vol. II.— Cynthia's Revels : The Poetaster. 
The Pkosb Works op John Milton. 

*Vou I.— Eikonoklastesand The Tenure of 
Kines and Magistrates. 
Select works op Edmund Burkb. 

VoL I. — Reflectionsmithe French Revolution. 
The Works op Henry Fielding. 

Vol. I.— Tom Jones. (Treble Volume. ) 
The Poems op Thomas Chatterton. In a 
volumes. 
*Vol. i.-~Miacellaneous Poems. 
*The Life of Nelson. By Robert S(mthey. 
The Meditations of Marcus Aurelids. 

Translated by R. Graves. 
The History op the Decline and Fall op 
the Roman Empire. By Edward Gibbon. 
In 7 volumes. 

The Notes have been revised by J. B. 
Bury, Litt.D. 
The Plays op Christopher Marlowe. 
*VoL I.— Tamburlane the Great; The Tragi- 
cal History of Doctor Faustus. 
*The Natural History and Antiquities or 
Selborne. By Gilbert White. 



The Poems op Pintcv Bvsshb Skbllet. In 

4 volumes. 
•Vol. i.—Alastor ; The Daemon of the World ; 

The Revolt of Islam, etc 
•Vol. IL— Prometheus Unbound ; The Cenci ; 
The Masque of Anarchy ; Peter Bell the 
Third ; Ode to Liberty ; The Witch of 
Atlas ; Ode to Naples ; 0£dipus Tyrannus. 
The text has been revised by C. D. Locock. 
•The Little Flowers of St. Francis. 

Translated by W. Heywood. 
The Works of Sir Thomas Browne. In 6 
volumes. 
•Vol. i.^Religio Medici and Urn BuriaL 
The Poems of John Milton. In 2 volumes. 
•Vol. L— Paradise Lost. 
•Vol. ii.^Miscellaneous Poemsand Paradise 
Regained. 
Select Works of Sir Thomas More. 

•Vol. I.— Utopia and Poems. 
•Thb Analogy of Religion, Natural and 

Rbvbalrd. Byjoseph Butler, D.D. 
•The Plays of Philip Massinger. 

Vol. I.— The Duke of Milan ; The Bond- 
man ; The Roman Actor. 
•The Poems of John Keats. 
•The Republic of Plato. 
Taylor and Sydenham. 



In 2 volumes. 
Translated by 



Teckaology, Textbooks of 

Edited by Professor J. WERTHEIMER, F.I.C. 
Fully Illustrated, 



How TO Make a Dress. By J. A. E. Wood. 

Third Edition. Crown Svo. is, 6d. 
Carpentry and Joinery. By F. C. Webber. 

Third Edition. Crown Svo. ss.6d. 
Practical Mechanics. By Sidney H. Wells. 

Third Edition, Crown Zvo. ss. 6d. 
Practical Physics. By H. Stroud, D.Sc, 

M. A. Crown Hvo. 3*. 6d. 
Millinery, Theoretical and Practicau 

By Clare HilL Second Edition, Crown Zvo. 

Practical Chemistry. Part i. By W. 
French, M. A. Crown divo. Third Editioft. 
js.6d. 



Practical Chemistry. Part 11. By W. 

French, M.A., and T. H. Boardman, M.A. 

Crown Svo. xs. 6d. 
Technical Arithmetic and Geometry. 

By C. T. MiUis, M.I.M.E. Ctvwn 8zv. 

3f . 6d. 
An Introduction to the Study of Tex- 
tile Design. By Aldred F. Barker. Dcm^ 

Svo. 7s. 6d. 
Builders' Quantities. By H. C. Grubb. 

Crown Svo» 4c. 6d. 
Repouss6 Metal Work. By A. C. Horth. 

Cf^wn Svo. as. 6d, 

Theology, Handbooks of 

Edited by R. L. Ottlev, D.D., Professor of Pastoral Theology at Oxford, 
and Canon of Christ Church, Oxford. 
The series is intended, in part, to furnish the clergy and teachers or students of 
Theology with trustworthy Text-books, adequately representing the present position 
of the questions dealt with ; in part, to make accessible to the reading public an 
accurate and concise statement of facts and principles in all questions bearing on 
Theology and Religion. 



The XXXIX. Articles of* the Church of 
England. Edited by E. C S. Gibson, 
D.D. Third and Chtaper Edition, in pne 
Volutn€* Ditny Zvo, zaf. td. 



An Introduction to the History of 
Religion. By F. B. Jevons, M.A., 
Litt.D. Tkiird Edition. Demy Svo. 

105, td, 

iContimted, 
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Handbooks or THBOLOSY^c^nttMued. 

The DocTRiNB of thb Incarnation. By R. Thb Philosophy op Religion in England 

L. Ottley, D.D. Second and Cheaper and America. By Alfred Caldecott, D.D. 

Edition. Demy 8tfO. xw. &/; Demy 800. tot. 6d. 

An Introduction to the History of the A History of Early Christian Doctrine. 

Creeds. By A. £. Barn, B.D. Demy By J. F. Bethune Baker, M.A. DemySvo. 

2vo^ xof. dd, zof. td, 

Westminster Oommentaries, The 

. General Editor, WALTER LOCK, D.D., Warden of Keble College. 
Dean Ireland's Professor of Exegesis in the University of Oxford. 
The object of each commentary is primarily exeg:etical, to interpret the author's 
meaning to the present generation. The editors will not deal, except very subor- 
dinately, with cjuestions of textual criticism or philology ; but, taking the Elnglish 
text in the Revised Version as their basis, they will try to combine a hearty accept- 
ance of critical principles with loyalty to the Catholic Faith. 

The First Epistle or Paul the Apostle 



The Book op Genesis. Edited with Intro' 

duction and Notes by S. R. Driver, D.D. 

Fourth Edition Demy Zvo. 10s. 6d. 
The Book of Job. Edited by E. C S. Gibson, 

D.D, Second Edition. DemyBvo. 6s. 
The Acts of the Apostles. Edited by R. 

B. Rackham, M. A. Demy %oo. Second and 

Cheaper Edition, lor.td. 



to the Corinthians. Edited by H. L. 
Goudge, M.A. Demy Svo. 6s, 

The Epistle of St. James. Edited with Im 
troduction and Notes by R. J. Knowling, 
M.A. Demy Zvo. 6s. 



Part IL — Fiction 



Albaneil (E. MariaA Susannah and 

ONE OTHER. Fourth Edition. Crown 
Bvo. 6s. 

THE BLUNDER OF AN INNOCENT. 
Second Edition. Crown Bvo. 6s. 

CAPRICIOUS CAROLINE. Second Edi- 
tion. Crown Svo. 6s. 

LOVE AND LOUISA. Second Edition. 
Croion tvo. 6s. 

PETER, A PARASITE. Crown &vo. 6s. 

♦THE BROWN EYES OF MARY. Croum 

Anstey (F.), Author of 'Vice Versi.' A 
BAYARD FROM BENGAL. Illustrated 
by Bernard Partridge. Third Edition. 
Crown %vo. 31. 6d. 

Baeliell6r(lr?illg), Author of ' Eben Holden.' 
DARREL OFTHE BLESSED ISLES. 
Third Edition. Crinun 9oo, 6s, 

BaxotOUcbard). A ROMAN mystery. 

Third Edition, Crown tvo. 6s. 
•THE PASSPORT. Crown Bvo. 6s. 
Balfour (Andrew). See Shilling Novels. 

Baring-Ckmld (S.). arminell. Ftyjth 

Edition, Crown Bvo. 6s. 
URITH. Fi/th Edition. Crown Zvo. 6s. 
IN THE ROAR OF THE SEA. Seventh 

Edition. Croum Bvo. 6s. 
CHEAP JACK ZITA. Fourth. Edition. 

Crown Bt'o. 6s. 
MARGERY OF QUETHER. Third 

Edition. Crown Bvo. 6e, 



THE QUEEN OF LOVE. Fi/lh Edition. 

Croum Bvo. 6s. 
JACQUETTA. Third Edition. CrownBvo. 6s. 
KITTY ALONE. Fifth Edition. Cr.Bvo. 6s. 
NOeMI. \\\\xs\xaXtd. Fourth Edition. Crown 

Bvo* 6s. 
THE BROOM-SQUIRE. Illustrated. 

Fourth Edition, Croum Bvo. 6s. 
DARTMOOR IDYLLS. Crown Bvo. 6s. 
THE PENNYCOMEQUICKS. Third 

Edition. Crown Bvo. 6s. 
GUAVAS THE TINNER. Illustrated. 

Second Edition. Crown Bvo. 6s. 
BLADYS. Illustrated. Second Edition. 

Crown Bvo. 6s. 
PABO THE PRIEST. Crown Bvo. 6s. 
WINEFRED. Illustrated. Second Edition. 

Crown Bvo. 6s. 
ROYAL GEORGIE. Illustrated. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
MISS QUILLET. Illustrated. CrvwnBvo. 6s. 
CHRIS OF ALL SORTS. Crown Bvo. 6s. 
INDEWISLAND. Second Edition. Crown 

LITTLE TU'PENNY. A New Edition. 6d. 
See also Shilling Novels. 

Barlow (JaaeX THE land of the 

SHAMROCK. CrownBvo. 6s. See also 
Shilling Novels. 

Barr (Robert). IN THE MIDST OF 

ALARMS. Third Edition. CrownBvo. 6s. 
' A book which has abundantly satisfied us 
by its capital hnmoyxx. *-^Daiiy Chronicle, 
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THE MUTABLE MANY. Third Editwn, 

Crown Zv0, 6«. 
* There is much insight in it, and much 

excellent humour.'— Z>a»^ ChromcU. 
THE COUNTESS TEKLA. Third Bdiiion, 

Crown Zvo, 6s. 
' Of these medieval romances, which are 

now gaining ground. ** The Countess Tekla " 

is the very best we have seen. —Paii Mall 

GmttU. 
THE LADY ELECTRA. Su^ond Edition. 

Crown %vo. 6x. 
THE TEMPESTUOUS PETTICOAT. 

Third Edition. Crown tvo. 6s. 
See also Shilling Novels. 
Besble (HaroldX THE ADVENTURES 

OF SIR JOHN SPARROW. Crown 8w. 6*. 

B^oc(Hiudre). Emmanuel burden, 

MERCHANT. With 36 Illustrations by 
G. K. Chbstmton. Suond Edition. 
Crown Zvo. (a. 
Benson (E. F.). See Shilling Novels. 

Benson (Margaret). sl7Bj£CT TO 

VANITY. Crown Svo. y.6d. 
Besant (Sir Walter). See Shilling Novels. 
Bonme (Harold C). See v. Laogbndge. 

Burton (J. monndelleX THE YEAR 
ONE : A Page of the French Revolution. 
Illustrated. Crown Svo. 6s. 

THE FATE OF VALSEC. Crown 8w. 6*. 

A BRANDED NAME. Crown Zvo. 6s. 
See also Shilling Novels. 

Capes (Bernard), Author of 'The Lake of 
Wine.' THE EXTRAORDINARY CON- 
FESSIONS OF DIANA PLEASE. Third 
Edition. Crown Bvo, 6s. 

♦A JAY OF ITALY. Crown 3vo. 6s. 

Cliesney(WeatlierbyX the TRAGEDY 

OF THE GREAT EMERALD. CroTvn 
6tfo, 6s. 
THE MYSTERY OF A BUNGALOW. 
Socond Edition. Crown Zvo. 6s. 
See also Shilling Novels. 

Clifford (HughX A free lance of 

TO-DAY. CroTvn Bvo. 6s. 
Clifford (llrs. W. K.). See Shilling Novels 
and Books for Boys and Girls. 

Cobb (Tbomas). 4. change of face. 

Crown BgfO. 6s. 

CoreUi (Marie). A romance OF two 

WORLDS. Twenty-Fi/th Edition, Crown 

Zvo. 6s. 
VENDETTA. Twenty-First Edition. Crown 

Zvo. 6s. 
THELMA. ThirtySecond Edition. Crown 

ARDATH: THE STORY OF A DEAD 

SELF. Fifteenth Edition. CrownBvo. 6s. 
THE SOUL OF LILITH. Twelfth Edition. 

Crown Zvo. dr. 
WORMWOOD. Fourteenth Edition. Crown 

Zvo. 6s. 
BARABBAS: A DREAM OF THE 

WORLD'S TRAGEDY. Fortieth Edi. 

tion. Crown Zvo. 6s, 



The tender reverence of the treatment 
and the imaginative beauty of the writing 
have recoDciled us to the daring of the con- 
ception. This "Dream of the World's 
Tragedy" is a lofty and not inadeanate 
paraphrase of the supreme climax ot the 
inspured narrative.'— Z?«*/r« Reviow* 

THE SORROWS OF SATAN. Forty- 
Ninth Edition, Crown Zvo, 6s. 

'A very powerful piece of work. . . . 
The conception is magnificent, and is likely 
to win an suiiding place within the memory 
of man. . . . The author has immense com- 
mand of languas;e, and a limitless audacity. 
. . . This interesting and remarkable romance 
will live long ^ter much of the ephemeral 
literature of the day is forgotten. • » . A 
literary phenomenon . . . novel, and even 
sublime. —W. T. Stbao in the Review of 
Reviews, 

THE MASTER CHRISTIAN. 165M 
Thousand. Crown ^o. 6s. 

'It cannot be denied that "The Master 
(phristian" is a powerful book ; that it is one 
likely to rais<* imcomfortable questions in all 
but the most self-satisfied reaiders, and that 
it strikes at the root of the failure of the 
Churches — the decay of faith— in a manner 
which shows the inevitable disaster heaping 
up^ . . . The good Cardinal Bonpr^ is a 
beautiful figure, fit to stand beside the good 
Bishop in "' Les Mis6rables." It is a book 
with a serious purpose expressed with absolute 
unconventionality and passion. . . . And this 
is to say it is a boolc worth reading.' — 
Examimr. 

TEMPORAL POWER: A STUDY IN 
SUPREMACY, xyith Thousand. Crown 
Zvo. 6s. ^ 

' It is impossible to read such a work as 
"Temporal Power" without becoming con- 
vinced that the story is intended to convey 
certain criticisms on the ways of the world 
and certain suggestions for the betterment 
of humanity. . . . If the chief intention of 
the book was to hold the mirror up to shams, 
injustice, dishonesty, cruelty, and neglect 
of conscience, nothbg but praise can be given 
to that intentwn.'^Morning' Post. 

GOD'S GOOD MAN : A SIMPLE LOVE 
STORY. t34th Thousand, CrownZvo. 6s. 

Cotes (Mrs. fiverard). See Sara Jeannette 
Duncan. 

CottereU (Constance), the virgin 

AND THE SCALES. Second Edition. 
Crown Zvo. 6s. 

Crane (Stephen) and Barr (Robert). 

THE O'RUDDY. Crown Zvo. 6s, 
Crockett (8. R.), Author of * The Raiders,* 

etc LOCHINVAR. TUustraied. Second 

Edition. Crown Zvo. 6s. 
THE STANDARD BEARER. Crown 9oo, 

6s. 
Croker(B.M.). ANGEL. Fourth EdUim. 

Crown Zvo. 6s. 
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PEGGY or THE BARTON& Sixtk BtUU 

Crown %vo. 6s. 
THEOLBOANTONMEIIT. Cf9fiv»atw. 6/. 
A STATE SECRJST. ^e^fdMditum, Crmun 

Zvd. V. &£' 
TO H ANN A. Secomi EtHtwn. CrawitBv^ 6s. 
THE HAPPY VALLEY. TJktr^ Edition. 

Crown 2vo, 6s. 
^TRANSPLANTED. Cnmmavo, 6s. 
Dawwm (A. J.)' DANIEL WHYTE. 

Crown 8w. 3^ . 6d' 
Doyle (A. Conaa), Author of 'Sherlock 

Holmes,* 'The White Canp«ny/ etc. 

ROUND THE RED LAMPT J^TmiA 

Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

Dimcan OBara Jeataiett*) (Mxs. Eyers^rd 

Cotes). THOSE DELIGHTFUL 

AMERICANS. Illustrated. TAird 

Edition, Crown %vo, 6s. 
THE POOL IN THE DESERT. Crown 

Zvo. 6s. 
A VOYAGE OF CONSOLATiON. Crvwn 

FilUUa1»r(J. H.X THE GREEN GRAVES 
OF BALGQWRIE. J^ifik Edition, 
Crown 6vA 6s. 

FiBdlater (Kazyx A narrow way. 

Third Edition, Crowivo. 6s. 

THE ROSE OF JOY. Second Edttion. 
Crown Bvo. 6s. 
See also ShtUbe Novels. 

Fitepatrick (K.) THE WEANS AT 
ROWALLAN. illust^^d. Seamd Edi- 
tion, Crown Zvo. 6s, 

FItiatopiien (QtanOil). MORE kin 

THAN KIND. Cr/mm 8a». 6*. 

netelier (J. S.X lucian the 

DREAMER. CtvwnZvo, 6s. 
IPtMVr (Mrs. HughX Author of The Stolen 

Emperor.* THE SLAKING OF THE 

SWORD. Crown Zvo, 6s. 
•THE SHADOW OF THE LORD. Crown 

Zvo. 6s, 
Gerard(DorOtll«a), Author of ' Lady Baby.' 

THE CONQUEST OF LONDON. 

Second Edition, Crown Bvo. 6s. 
HOLY MATRIMONY. Second Edition. 

Crown Zvo. 6s. 
MADE OF MONEY. Crown Zvo. 6s. 
THE BRIDGE OF LIFE. Crown Zvo. 6s. 
*THE IMPROBABLE IDYLL. Croum 

Zvo, 6s, 
See also Shilling Novels. 

Gerard (Emily). THE herons' 

TOWER. Croum Zvo, 6s. 
Olnillfl: (OeorfeX Author of 'Demos' 'In 

theYear of Jubilee,' etc. THE TOWN 

TRAVELLER. Second Edition. Crown 

Zvo. 6s. 
See also Shilling Novels. 
Qleig (GliarleB). BUNTER'S CRUISE. 

Illustrated. Crotun Zvo. y. 6d. 

Harrod (F.) (Franoes Forbes Rolwrtion). 

THE TAMING OF THE BRUTE, Crmvn 
Zvo. 6s, 



_ (Agnes Q,y PATIENCE 

EAN. Crown Zvo. 6s. 

Hlfllieiia (|U>bert>. the prophet of 

BERKELEY SQUARE. Second Edition 

Crown Zvo, 6s, 
XONGUe^ OF CONSCIENCE. Second 

Edition. Crown Zvo, 6s, 
FELIX. Eotfrtk Edition. Crown Zvo. 6s. 
THE WOMAN WITH THE FAN. Sixth 

Edition. Crown Zvo, 6s. 
BYEWAYS. Crozvn Zvo. %s. 6d. 
THE GARDEN OF ALLAH. Tenth 

EditioH. Crown Zvo. 6s, 
*THE BLACK SPANIEL. Crown Zvo, 6s. 
Hobbes ( JOJW OUver). Author of ' Robert 

Orange.' THE SERIOUS WOOING. 

Crown Zvo. 6s. 

Hope (Aii1*oiiy). THE GOD in the 

CAR. Tenth Edition, Crown Zvo, 6s. 
*A very reosarkable book, . deserving of 

critical analysis im9Q«sib|« wilhin our limit ; 

brilliant, but ndt superficial ; well copsidexed, 

but Qot e)aboratii4 ; coqstnicted with the 

proverbial art that conceals,, but yet allows 

itself to be emioyed by tesiders to whom fine 

literary method is a keen pleasure.'-r The 

World, 
A CHANGE OF AIR. Sixth Edition. 

Crown Zvo, 6e, 
*A graeeful, vivacious comedy, true to 

human nature. The characters are traced 

with a masterly hand*'--7VMef. 
A MAN OF MARK. Fifth Edition, Crown 

Zvo. 6s, 
< Of all Mr. Hope's books, 'A Man of 

Mark" is the one which best compares with 

"The Prisoner of Zcndsk." * — National 

Observer. 
THE CHRONICLES OF COUNT AN- 

TONIO. Seventh Edition, Cron/nZvo. 6s. 

* It is a perfectly enchanting story of love 
and chivahry, and pure romance. The 
Count is the most constant, desperate, and 
modest and tender of lovers, a peerless 
gentleman, an intrepid fighter, a faithful 
friend, and a magnanimous foe. '---C^ir«n/MCii. 

PHROSO. Illustrated by H. R. Millar. 
Sixth Edition, Crown Zvo, 6s. 

* The tale is thoroughly fresh, quick with 
vitality, stirring the blood.*— St. James's 
GoMette. 

SIMON DALE. Illustrated. Sixth Edition, 
Crown Zvo. 6s, 

'There is searching analysis of human 
lature, with a most ingeniously con- 
structed plot. Mr. Hope has drawn the 
contrasts of his women with marvellous 
subtlety and delicacy.' — Times. 

THE KING'S MIRROR. Fourth Edition. 
Crown Zvo. 6s. 

* In elegance, delicacy, and tact it ranks 
Mrith the best of his novels, while in the 
wide range of its portraiture and the subtil ty 
of its analjms it surpasses all his earlier 
ventures, ^^^tator. 
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QUISANTE. F0uHk EdOwn, Crwwn 8v<». 

U, 

^ 'Th« book is notable for a ytrf hifh 

literary quality, aad an imprass of power and 

■lastery en erery Tfmant.'-'Dmify C/tr^nicie, 
THE DOLLY DIAL06USS. Crvwn 8m. 

6s. 
•A SERVANT OF THE PUBLIC Cnmn 

%vc. 6s. 
*Hqpe (Qrabam), Author of * A Cardinal aad 

his Conscience,' etc., etc THE LADY 

OF LYTE. Crcwn 8w. 6*. 

HouKb ^menonx the Mississippi 

BtJBBLE. Illustrated. Crown Sw. 6s. 

*HoiuunB]i(Caem«iice). aglovale de 

GALIS. Cnmm Zv0. 6s, 
Hyiie (C. J. Cnteliffe), Author of * Captain 

Kettle.' MR. HORROCKS, PURSER. 

Third EdUum. Crownlzfo. 6s. 
JaOOta (W. W.X MANY CARGOES. 

TwemfyStventh Edition, Crown fcw. 
_3S.6d, 
SEA URCHINS. EUventk EditUiu Crown 

8cw. 3^. 6d. 
A MASTER OF CRAFT. Ilhistmted. Sixth 

Edition. Crown %o&. y. 6d, 

' Can be unreserredly recommended to all 

who haTO not lost their appetite for whole- 
some Ximz^ttxJ'—Spectator, 

*The best humorous book published for 

many a day. '— Black and White. 
LIGHT FREIGHTS. Illustrated. Fourth 

Edition. ^ Crown Zvo. 31. 6d, 

* His wit and humour are perfectly irre- 
sistible. Mr. Jacobs writes of skippers, and 
mates, and seamen, and his crew are| the 
jolliest lot that ever sailed.'— 2><kV> Nows. 

* Laughter in everypage.' — Daily Mail. 
James (Henry), the soft side. Second 

Edition. Crown Svtf. 6s. 

THE BETTER SORT. Crown ^o. 6s. 

THE AMBASSADORS. Second Edition. 
Crown ivo. 6s, 

THE GOLDEN BOWL. Third Edition. 
Crown %tto. 6s. 

Janson (Goitaf). ABRAHAM'S SACRI- 
FICE. Crown Srto. 6s. 

Keays (H. A. MitclieU). HE THAT 

EATETH BREAD WITH ME. Crown 
Svo. 6s. 

Langbridge (V.) and Bourne (C. 

Harold). THE VALLEY OF IN- 

HERITANCE. CrmvnZvo. €s. 
Lawless (Hon. EmilyX See Shilling Novels. 
Lawson (Harry), Author of 'When the 

Billy Boils.' CHILDREN OF THE 

BUSH. Crown Bvo. 6s. 
Le Ctaenx (W.). THE HUNCHBACK OF 

WESTMINSTER. Third Edition. Crown 

Bzfo. 6s. 
THE CLOSED BOOK. Third Edition. 

Crown Bvo. 6s. 
THE VALLEY OF THE SHADOW. 

Illustrated. Third Edition. Crown Bvo. 

6s, 



BEHIND THE THRONE. Crowm 8cv. 

Levetfe-TsatS (8.). ORRAIN. Secimd 
Edition. Crown Zvo. 6t. 

Unton(B.Iorsa>. the true history 

OF JOSHUA DAVIDSON, Christism and 
Communist. T^el/ih Edition. Medium. 
Zvo. 6d. 

Long (J. Llltlier), Co-Autkor of 'The 
DarKne of the Gods.' MADAME 
BUTTERFLY. CrvwnZwo. js.^d. 

SIXTY JANE. CrownZvo. 6s. 

lyaU (Edna), derrick vaughan, 

NOVELIST. Aflnd Thousand. Cr. Zvo. 

xs.6d, 
M'Oartliy (Jnsfein H.), Author of * If I were 

Kine.* THE LADY OF LOYALTY 

HOtJSE. Third Edition, Croton Zvo. 

6s. 
THE DRYAD. Second Edition. Crown Zvo. 

6s. 

llaQnaiiglitaa(8.x the fortune of 

CHRISTINA MACNAB. Third Edition. 
Crown Zvo. 6s. 

Kalet(LnoasX colonel enderby'S 

WIFE. Third Edition. Crown Zoo. 6s. 

A COUNSEL OF PERFECTION. Mow 
Edition. Crown Zvo, 6s. 

LITTLE PETER. Second Edition. Crown 
Zvo. 3'. 6d. 

THE WAGES OF SIN. Fourteenth Edition. 
Crown Zvo. 6s. 

THECARISSIMA. Fourth EtUtion. Croivn 
Zvo. 6s. 

THE GATELESS BARRIER. Fourth Edu 
Hon. Crown Zvo. 6s. 

I In "The Gateless Barrier" it is at once 
evident that, whilst Lucas Malet has pre* 
served her birthright of originality, the 
artistry, the actual writing, is above even 
the high level of the books that were bom 
htCoreZ-^fVestminster GasetU. 

THE HISTORY OF SIR RICHARD 
CALMADY. Seventh Edition. 

'A picture finely and amply conceived. 
In the strength and insight in which the 
story has been conceived, in the wealth of 
fancy and reflection bestowed upon its exe* 
cution, and in the movin|; sincerity of its 
pathos throughout, "Sir Richard C^Imady" 
must rank as the great novel of a great 
writer. *— -Literature. 

* The ripest fruit of Lucas Malet's genius. 
A picture of maternal love by turns tender 
and terrible.' — Spectator. 

'A remarkably fine book, with a noble 
motive and a sound conclu«on.' — Pilot. 

Mann (Mrs. U. E.). OLIVIA'S SUMMER. 

Second Edition. Crown Zvo. 6s. 
A LOST ESTATE. A Mew Edition. 

Crown Zvo. 6s. 
THE PARISH OF HILBY. A NewEdition. 

Crown Zvo. 6s. • 
♦THE PARISH NURSE. • Crown 8vo. 6s. 
GRAN'MA'S JANE. Crown Zvo, 6s. 
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MRS. PETER HOWARD. Cr»wnh90. 6s. 
A WINTER'S TALE. A New EdiHon, 

Crown tvo. 6s. 
ONE ANOTHER'S BURDENS. A New 

EdiHon, Crewn Boo. 6s. 
See also Books for Boys and Girls. 
ManiOtt (Cliarles), Author of 'The 

Column.' GENEVRA. Second Edition, 

Uanh (Richard). THE Twickenham 

PEERAGE. Second Edition. Crown^vo. 

6s. 
A DUEL. Crmonivo. 6s. 
*THE MARQUIS OF PUTNEY. Crown 

Bve. 6s. 
See also Shilling Novels. 
MaBOn (A. E. W.), Author of ' The Courtship 

of Morrice Buckler,' ' Miranda of the Bal- 
cony/ etc. CLEMENTINA. Illustrated. 

Crown Bvo, Second Edition. 6s. 
Matben (H^len), Author of 'Comln' thro' 

the Rye.' HONEY. Eourik Edition. 

Crown Boo. 6s. 
GRIFF OF GRIFFITHSCOURT. Crown 

Bvo. 6s, 
•THE FERRYMAN. Crown Bvo. 6s. 
•KaxweU (W. B.), Author of 'The Ragged 

Messenger.' VIVIEN. Crown Bvo, 6s, 
Meade (L.T.). DRIFT. Crown Zvo. 6s. 
RESURGAM. Crottm Zvo. 6s. 
See also Shilling Novels. 

Meredith (Ellis). HEART OF MY 

HEART. CrownBvo. 6s. 
'UiBB Molly' (The Author oQ. THE 
GREATRECONCILER. Crown Bvo. 
6s, 

Mitford (Bertram). THE sign OF the 

SPIDER. Illustrated. SixtM Edition. 

Crown Boo. xs. 6d. 
IN THE WHIRL OF THE RISING. 

Third Edition. Crown Boo. 6s. 
THE RED DERELICT. Second Edition. 

Crown Bvo, 6s, 
Montresor (F. F.), Author of 'Into the 

Highways and Hedges.' THE ALIEN. 

Third Edition, CrownBvo. 6s. 

Morrison (ArthurX tales of mean 

STREETS. Sixth Edition. Crown Bvo. 
6s. 

'A great hook. The author's method is 
amazingly effective, and produces a thrilling 
sense of reality. The writer lays upon us a 
master hand. The hook is simply appalling 
and irresistible in its interest. It is humor- 
ous also ; without humour it would not make 
the mark it is certain to m9ke.'—IVorid. 

A CHILD OF THE JAGO. Fourth Edition. 
Crown Boo. 6s, 

*Th« book is a masterpiece.'— Pa// Afo// 
Gazette. 

TO LONDON TOWN. Second Edition. 
Crown Boo, 6s, 

'This is the new Mr. Arthur Morrison, 
gracious and tender, sympathetic ana 
human.' — Daily Telegraph, 



CUNNING MURRELL. CrvmnBoo, 6s, 

'Admirable. . . . Delightful humorous 
relief ... a most artistic and satisfactory 
achievement '^S/ecteUor. 
THE HOLE IN THE WALL. Third Edi- 
tion, CrownBvo. 6s. ^ 

* A masterpiece of artistic realism. It has 
a finality of touch that only a master may 
command.'— Z?tf«^ Chronicle. 

'An absolute masterpiece, which any 
novelist might be proud to ^\m* —Graphic. 

'"The Hole in the Wall" is a masterly 
piece of work. His characters are drawn 
with amazing skill. Extraordinary power.' 



■Daily TeHgrr^ph, 
•DIVERS VANITIES. Crown Bvo. 



6s. 



NeteAit (E.). (Mrs. £. Bland). THE RED 

HOUSE. Illustrated. Fourth Edition. 

Crovm Boo, 6s. 
See also Shilling Novels. 
NOrriS fW. E.X THE CREDIT OF THE 

COUNTY. Illustrated. Second Edition. 

Crown Bvo. 6s. 
THE EMBARRASSING ORPHAN. Croton 

Bvo. 6s, 
NIGEL'S VOCATION. Crown Bvo. 6s. 
BARHAM OF BELTANA. Second Edition. 

Crown Bvo, 6s, 
See also Shilling Novels. 

OUivaat (Alfred). OWD BOB, THE 
GREY DOG OF KENMUIR. Eighth 
Edition, Crown Bvo. 6s, 

Oppenheim (B. Phillips)^ master of 

MEN. Third Edition. CrownBvo. 6s. 
Ozenham (JohnX Author of 'Barbe of 

Grand Bayou. ' A WEAVER OF WEBS. 

Second Edition, Crown Bvo. 6s 
THE GATE OF THE DESERT. Fourth 

Edition, Crown Bvo, 6s. 

Pain (Barry). THREE fantasies. 

Crown Bvo. is. 
LINDLEYKAYS. Third Edition. Crown 

Parker (GiltMrtX Pierre and his 

PEOPLE. Sixth Edition. 

'Stories happily conceived and finely 
executed. There is strength and genius 
in Mr. Parker's style.'— Daily Telegraph. 

MRS. FALCHION Fifth Edition. Crown 
Boo. 6s, 

'A splendid study of character.'— 
Athenaeum, 

THE TRANSLATION OF A SAVAGE. 
Second Edition. CrownBvo. 6s. 

THE TRAIL OF THE SWORD. Illus- 
trated. Eighth Edition. Crown Bvo. 6s. 
'A rousing and dramatic tale. A book 
like this is a joy inexpressible.' — Daily 
Chronicle. 

WHEN VALMOND CAME TO PONTIAC : 
The Story of a Lost Napoleon. Fifth 
Edition. Crown Bvo. 6s. 
^ 'Here we find romance — ^real, breathing, 
living romance. The character of Valmond 
is drawn UDtmngiy.'—Pall Mall Geuette. 
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AN ADVBMTUREIt OF THE NORTH: 
Tkc Laa^ AdvMrtnres of *PNtty Pierre.' 
Third EditiM, CfwowSfWi 6f. 

' The present book is full of fine aiid noring 
stones of the treat "Hm^' ^ Gia^tmu 
Htrmld. 
THE SEATS OF THE MIGHTY. lUus- 
trated. TkirUmth EdiH0m, Crtnm %do. 
6s. 

' Mr. Parker has prodoced a reaUy fine 
historical noveL '^A ikgmmum, 

' A great hook:— Biack mmd Wkiie, 
THE BATTLE OF THE STRONG: a 
Romance of Two Kingdoms. Illustrated. 
Fwrtk Edition. Crown %oo, 6f. 

' Nothing more vigorous or more human 
has come from Mr. Gilbert Parker than 
this novel '-—Zi/«ni/»ry. 
THE POMP OF THE LAVILETTES. 
Second Edition^ CrtwuUw. $s.6d. 

' Unforoed pathos, and a deopor knowtodge 
of human nature than he has displayed be- 
fore. '-^Pnii Mall GnMotte, 

Pemterton (MaxX THE footsteps 

OF A THRONE. Illustrated. Third 
Edition. Crown 8tr«. 6j. 
I CROWN THEE KING. With lUustra- 
tions by Frank Dadd and A. Forrestier. 
Crown Zvo. 6s. 

Pbiiipotu (Edam), lying prophets. 

Crown 8cr#. 6s. 

children of the mist. Ftyih Edi- 
tion, Cromm 8fw. 6s. 

THE HUMAN BOY. With a Frontispiece. 
Fourth Edition. CrovmBpd, 6s, 

'Mr. Phillpotts knows exactly what 
school-boys do, and can lay bare their 
inmost thoughts; likewise he shows an all- 
pervading sense of humour.' — Acadomy, 

SCn^S OF THE MORNING. Stc 
Edition, Crown Bvo. 6s. 

* A book of strange power and fascination.' 
— Momint^ Post, 

THE RIVER. Third Editimu Cr. hoo. 6s. 
'"The River" i>laGC8 Mr. PhillpotU in 
the front rank of living novelists. *r— Punch. 

'Since "Ixnma Doone" we have had 
nothing so picturesque as this new romance.' 
— Birminenam Gauttc 

'Mr. Phillpotts's new book is a master- 
niece which brings him indisputably into the 
front rank of English novelists.' — PtUlMall 
Gautte. 

' This great romance of the River Dart. 
The finest book Mr. Eden Phillpotts has 
written.' — Morning P^st. 

THE AMERICAN PRISONER. Third 
Edition. Crown Btw. 6s. 

THE SECRET WOMAN. Fourth Edition. 
Crown 9vd. 6s, 

*KNOCK AT A VENTURE. Croton Bvo. 
6s. See also Shilling Novels. 

PickttuOl (Kaamadiike). SaTd the 

FISHERMAN. Fi/ih Edition, Crown 
Sew. 6s, 



'BRSNDLE. Crpwn^to. 6s. 

Author of 'Dead Man's Roek.* THE 
TITE WOLF. Second Edition. Crown 

EhW (GraoeX THE WOOING OF 
SHEILA. Soa 
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Socond Edition. Crown 8va. 



THE PRINCE OF LISNOVER. Crown 
Bve. 6s. 

BHye (CbMLM) audi Anotber. THE di- 
verted VILLAGE. With lUusUations 
by DoKOTHV GwvN Jeffreys. Crown 
Zzto. 6s. 

Ridge (W. FottX LOST PROPERTY. 
Second Edition. Crown Bvo. 6s. 

ERB. Second Edition. CrewnBw. 6s. 

A SON OF THE STATE. Crown Bvo. 
xs.6d. 

A BREAKER OF LAWS. Crown Bvo. 

Mis. GALBR'S BUSINESS. Second 

Edition. Crown Bvo. 6s, 
SECRETARY TO BAYNE, M.P. Crown 

Boo. xs, 6d. 
Ritcbie (Mrs. David G.). THE TRUTH- 
FUL LIAR. Crown Boo. 6s. 
BolMTti (C. O. D.). THE HEART OF 

THE ANCIENT WOOD. Crown Bvo. 

Ss.6d. 
BuNWlI (W. OarkX MY DANISH 

SWEETHEART, Illustrated. Ftyth 

Edition. CrownBvo. 6s, 
HIS ISLAND PRINCESS. Illustrated. 

Second Edition, Crown 6vo. 6s, 
See also Shilling Novels. 

Sergrant (Adeline). anthea'S way. 

Crown Bvo. 6s. 
THE PROGRESS OF RACHEL. Crown 

Bvo, 6s, 
THE MYSTERY OF THE MOAT. Second 

Edition, Crown Boo. 6s. 
MRS. LYGON'S HUSBAND. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
See also Shilling Novels. 

Sliaimon (W. F.X the mess deck. 

Croton Bvo. ^. 6d, 

See also Shilling Novels. 

Soimicluwn (Albert), deep sea vaga- 
bonds. CtownBvo. 6s. 
ThompBon (VanceX spinners of 

LIFE. Crown Bvo. '6s, 
«Urqilliart(M.) A TRAGEDY IN COM- 
MONPLACE. Crown Bvo, 6s. 

Waineman (Panix by a Finnish 

LAKE. Crown Bvo. 6s, 
THE SONG OF THE FOREST. Crown 
Bvo. 6s. See also Shilling Novels. 

Wataon (H. B. Maniott). ALARUMS 

AND EXCURSIONS. CrownBvo. 6s. 
CAPTAIN FORTUNE. Second Eaition. 

Crown Bvo. 6s, 
*TWISTED EGLANTINE. With 8 Ilhis. 

trations by Frank Craig. Crown Boo. 6s, 
See also Shilling Novels. 
Wells (H. O.) THE SEA LADY. Cmm 

Bvo, 6s. 
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LAnAofof'AOeBtlento 

of France.' UKDER THE RED ROBE. 

WHE nhistrUicias by R. C. WooDtlLtt. 

Nineteenth Edition, Crown 89a. 6s. 
WUte (Stewarts.). Authorof * The BUcckl 

Trail/ CONJUROR'S HOU^. A 

RomanotfoftbeFMeXniL Sic4md EdiiioH. 

Crofvn Zvo, 6s, 
WllitO (Fttittr). THE SYSTBM. Third 

Edition. Crown Sioo. 6s, 
•THE FATIENT MAN. Crown 9ev, 6i. 
WiUianuion (Kn. C. N.l Author of < The 

Barnstormers.' THE ADVENTURE OF 

PRINCESS SYLVIA Crown 9uo. y. 6d, 
THE WOMAN WHO DARED. Crown 

Zvo. 6s, 



TKE SEA COULD TELLT SMdndEmtiM, 

Crown S»o, 6s, 
THE CASTLE OF THE SHABaMfS, 
Third Edition. CrowmSmh €s. 
See also Shilling Novels. 

wmiaii8«ii (c. K. and x,,mi the 

LIGHTNING CONDUCTOR: Being the 

Romance of a Motor Car. Illustrated. 

Eleventh Edition. Crown Svo. 6s. 
THE PRINCESS PASSES. Iltostrated. 

Fourth Edition. Crotbn 9vo, 69. 
*MY FRIEND THE CHAUFFEUR. With 

16 Illustrations. Crown ivo. 6s. 
*WyilUrde (Dolf), Author of 'Uriah the 

Hittite.' THE FORERUNNERS. Crown 

Bvo, 6s, 



Metbuen^s Bldlliiig Novels 

Ctaton%vo. Cloth, u, net, 
EncouragAd by the great and steady sale of their Sixpenny Novels, Messrs. Methueti have 
detenlihied to fssne a new series of fiction at a low price under the title of ' Mbthubn's SitiLLiKG 
Novels.' These books are well printed and well bound in clothe and the excellence of their 
[uality may be gauged from the names of those authors who contribute the early volumes of 
\ series. 

Messrs. Methuen would point out that the books are as good and as long as a six shilling 
novel, that they are bound in cloth and not in paper, and that their price is One Shilling net. 
They feel sure that the public will appreciate such good and cheap literature, and the boou can 
be seen at all good booksellers. 
The first volumes are— 

Balfour (Andxww). VENGEANCE IS 



r 



MINE. 
TO ARMS. 

BajiniHSoiadiS.). MRS. curgenven 

OFCURGENVEN. 
DOMITIA. 
THE FROBISHERS. 
Barlow (Jane). Author of 'Irish Idytlf. 

FROM THE EAST UNTO THE WEST 
A CREEL OF IRISH STORIES, 
THE FOUNDING OF FORTUNES. 

Barr (Robert). THE VICTORS. 
Bartram (George), thirteen even- 
ings. 

Benson (E. F.X Author of 'Dodo.* THE 
CAPSlNA 

Besant (Sir* Walter). A five* years' 
BowleB(Ot8teirart). a stretch off 

THE LAND. 

Brooke (Bmma). the poet'S child. 

BllBO<* (Shan F.). THEBARRYS. 
THE CHARMER. 
THE SQUIREEN. 
THE RED LEAGUERS. 

Burton (J. BtonndeUe). ACROSS the 

SALT SEAS. 
THE CLASH OF ARMS. 
DENOUNCED. 

Cheme^ (WeatlNvbjDE. the baptist 

THE BRANI»I> PRINCE. 
THE FOUNBSREIXGALLBOK. 
JOHN TOPP. 



THE d(x:tor 



Clifford (Hn. W. K.). A FLASH OF 
SUMMER. 

CoUisfweod (Xarrf). 

OFTHE 'JULIET.' 

Comfleld (I» Cope). SONS of adver. 

SITY. 
Crane (Stephen). WOUNDS IN THE 

Denny ic. E.). THE ROMANCE OF 

UPFOLD MANOR. 
]>llttt0n(HlM8). THE BLACK WOLF'S 

BREED. 

Smiiree (E. c. F.). the heart of 

FLAME. 

Felm (0. Xaaville). an electric 

SPARK 

Findlater'tManr). over the hills. 

Forrest (R. B.). THE SWORD OF 
A.ZRAEIj. 

Francis (M. B.). MISS ERIN. 
Gallon (Tom), rickerbys folly. 
Gerard (Dorothea)! things that 

have HAPPENED. 
CUanTille CBmest> THE DESPATCH 

RIDER. 
THE LOST REGIMENT. 
THE INCA'S TREASURE. 

Gordon (Julifin). MRS. Clyde. 

WORLD'S PEOPLE.. 

G0S8 (0. F.). THE REDEMPTION OF 

DAVID CORSON. 
Hales (A. G.). lAIR THE APOSTATE. 

Hamiitoh(LordBnmit). mary hamuu 

TON. 
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MsssRS. Methuen's Catalogub 



AN ADVXNTICrftlirttn^. A PRINCESS- 
Tke Last. HiLLS. Illustrated. 
Tkit^J^), THE SINGER OF MARLY. 
'^ aiD«nMUl). THE MISSISSIPPI 
fiUBBLEL 

*idU' gtn. CtJtyjL), anne maule- 

VERER. 

Kelly (Flor«iioe Fiadh). with hoops 

OF STEEL. 

LawlMs (Hon. Emily), maelcho. 

Linden <ibmi«)rAWOMAN of senti- 
ment. 

Lorimer (Honna). JOSIAHS wife. 

LoBh (Charlee K.). the autocrats. 

lUcdonnell (A). THE STORY OF 
TERESA. 

Maograth {HaroldX THE PUPPET 

macki©<PaullneBradfOTdK THE VOICE 

IN THK DKS[<:RT, 
M'QueeuGrayiE.t MV STEWARDSHIP. 
Marah (Elclmrdt. THE SEEN AND 

THE UNSEEN. 
CARl^ERED. 
A METAMOKPHOSIS. 
MARVELS AND MYSTERIES. 
BOTH SIDKS OK THE VEIL. 
Mayall U. W.}. THE CYNIC AND THE 

SYRENS 
Mf&de tL TX OUT OF THE FASHION. 
Monkliouie <AllaiLl. LOVE IN A LIFE. 
Moore (ArthUrK THE KNIGHT PUNC- 

III iOUs 
Nestoit (MrB. Bland), the LITERARY 

SENSE. 
Norria \ W. E. ) . AN OCT A V E, 
Oliphant (Mrs, >. T H E P ROD IGALS. 
THE LADY'S WALK. 
SIK KOBERT'S FORTUNE- 
THE TWO MARY'S. 



PeBny<Kre.F.A). a MiXKDifAiuti. 
PUllpotte (Idenx THE striking 

HOURS. 
FANCY FREE. 

Bandal(J.). aunt bethia'S button. 
Bannond (Walter). FORTUNE'S dar. 

Bliyi (Chrace). the diverted vill- 

AGE. 

SiokertOBditii). OUT of the cypress 

SWAMP. 

Boberton (M. H.). A gallant Quaker. 
Saunders (MarshaU). ROSE A char- 

LITTE. 

Swgeant (Adeline). ACCUSED and 

accuser, 
barbaras money, 
the enthusiast. 
a great lady, 
the love that overcame, 
the master of beechwood. 
under suspicion, 
the yellow diamond. 
Shannon (W.F.). JIM TWELVES. 
Strain(E. H.). elmslie'S drag net. 
Strlnger(Araittr). THE silver poppy. 

StuaJrt(E8mi[. CHRISTALLA. 

Sutherland (Duchess of). ONE hour 

|AND THE NEXT. 

Swan (Annie), love grown cold. 
Swift (Benjamin), sordon. 
Tanaueray (Mrs. B. M.), the royal 

Trafford-Taunton (Mrs. B. W.). silent 

dominion. 
Walneman(Panl). A heroine from 

FINLAND. 
Watsonm B. M^urriott-). THE SKIRTS 
OF happy CHANCE. 



Books for Boys and Girls 

Crown Zvo, 3^. 6d, 



The Getting Well op Dorothy. By Mrs. 
W. K. CliiTord. lUustrated by Gordon- 
Browne. Second Edition, 

The Icelander's Sword. By S. Baring- 
Gould. 

Only a Guard-Roou Dog. By Edith E. 
Cuthell. 

The Doctor of the Juliet. By Harry 
CoUingwood. 

Little Peter. By Lucas Malet. Second 
Edition. 

Master Rockafellar's Voyage. By W. 
Clark RusselL 



By 



The Secret of Madams de Monluc. 

the Author of " Mdllc. Mori" 
Syd Belton : Or, the Boy who wocdd not go 

to Sea. By G. ManviUe Fenn. 
The Red Grange. By Mrs. Molesworth. 
A Girl op the People. By L. T. Meade. 
Hepsy Gipsy. By L. T. Meade. 2*. ed 
The Honourable Miss. By L. T. Meade. 
There was once a Prince. By Mrs. Af . £. 

Mann. 
When Arnold comes Home. By Mrs. M. E. 

Mann. . 



The Novels of Alexandre Dumas 

Price 6d. Double Volumes, is. 



The Three Musketeers. With a loaf 
Introduction by Andrew Lang. Double 
volume. 

The Prince op Thieves. Second Edition. 

Robin Hood. A Sequel to the above. 



The CorsiCan BRorans. 

Georges. 

Crop-Eared Jacquot; Jans 



Twenty Years After. 
Amaury. 



Etc. 



Double volifcme. 



Fiction 
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Thb Castlb op E^PSTsm. 

The Snowball, and Sitltanetta. 

Cbcilb ; OR, Thb Wedding Gown. 

Act*. 

The Black Tdlip. 

The Vicomtb de Bragelonne. 

Part I. Louis de la Valli^re. Double 

Volume. 
Part II. The Man in the Ir<Ki Mask. 
Double Volume. 
The Convict's Son. 
The Wolp-Leader. 
Nanon; or, The Women's War. Double 

volume. 
Pauline ; Murat ; and Pascal Bruno. 
The Adventures op Captain Pamphile. 
Fbrnandb. 
Gabriel Lambert. 
Catherine Blum. 
Thb Chevalier D'Harmental. Double 

volume. 

SVLVANDIRE. 

The Fencing Master. 

The Reminiscences op Antony. 

*The Regent's Daughter. A Sequel to 
Chevalier d'Harmental. 

nioitnUd EdiUoa. 
Tmr Three Musketeers. Illustrated in 

Colour by Frank Adams, qs. 6d. 
The Prince op Thieves. Illustrated in 

Colour by Frank Adams, aj . 



Robin Hood thb Outlaw. lUustratedin 
Colour by Frank Adams, af. ~^ 

The Cossican Brothers. Illustrated ia 
Colour by A. M. M'Lellan. w. td. 

Thb Wolp-Leaoer. Illustrated in Colour 
by Frank Adams, ix. 6d. 

Georges. Illustrated in Colour by Munro Orr. 

2X. 

Twenty Years Apter. Illustrated in Colour 
by Frank Adams. 3; . 

Aaiaurv. Illustrated in Colour by Gordon 
BroMme. ». 

The Snowball, and Sultanetta. Illus- 
trated in Colour by Frank Adams. 2j. 

*Thb Vicomte DE Bragelonne. Illustrated 
in Colour by Frank Adams. 3*. 6d. ' 

•Crop-Eared Jacquot ; Jane ; Etc. Illus- 
trated in Colour by Gordon Browne, is. 6d. 

The Castle op Eppstein. Illustrated in 
Colour by Stewart Orr. is. 6d. 

*AcTfi. Illustrated in Colour by Gordon 
Browne, z;. td. 

*Cecile ; OR, The Wedding Gown. Illus- 
trated in Colour by D. Murray Smith. 
1*. 6d. 

*The Adventures op Captain Pamphile. 
Illustrated in Colour by Frank Adams. 
IS. 6d. 

*Fernande. Illustrated in Colour by Muoro 
Orr. 2f. 

*The Black Tulip. Illustrated in Colour by 
A. Orr. IS. td. 



Methuen's Sixpenny Books 



Ansten (Jane). 

JUDICE. 



PRIDE AND PRE- 



Baden-PoweU (HaJor-Oeneral R. 8. S.). 

THE DOWNFALL OF PREMPEH. 
Bajcot (Ricliard). A ROMAN MYSTERY. 
Ba&our (Andrew). BY stroke of 

SWORI) 
Baring-Ooiild (S.). FURZE BLOOM. 
CHEAP JACK ZITA. 
KITTY ALONE. 
URITH. 

THE BROOM SCDUIRE. 
IN THE ROAR OF THE SEA. 
NOEMI. 

A BOOK OF FAIRY TALES. Illustrated. 
LITTLE TU'PENNY. 
THE FROBISHERS. 
•WINEFRED. 
Barr (Robert). JENNIE BAXTER, 

JOURNALIST. 
IN THE MIDST OF ALARMS. 
THE COUNTESS TEKLA. 
THE MUTABLE MANY. 

Benson (E. F.). DODO. 
BloundeUe-Bnrton (J.). ACROSS THE 

SALT SEAS. 
BrontK (Charlotte). SHIRLEY. 
Browndl (C. I..). THE HEART OF 

JAPAN. 



PEGGY OF THE 



Caffyn (Mre.n 'Iota.* ANNE MAULE- 

CUiTord (Mtb. W. K). a FLASH OF 

MRS. KKITH'S CRIME. 

Coimell (F. WorreysJ. THE NIGGER 

KNIGlirS. 
*Coop©r IE. H.\. A FOOL'S YEAR. 
•Corbett (JuJianl A BUSINESS IN 

tlREAT WAFERS. 
Croker iMtb. B. U.). 

iiARTONS. 
A STATE SECRET. 
ANGEL. 

Dante (Alicliieri). 
danteTcaryx 
Doyle (A. Conan). ROUND the red 

LAMP. 

Dnncan (Sarah JeannetteX A yoyage 

OF CONSOLATION. 
THOSE DELIGHTFUL AMERICANS. 

EUot (George). THE mill on the 

FLOSS 

Findlater (Jane HO. THE green 

GRAVES OF BALGOWRIE. 
OaUon(Tom). RICKERBY'S FOLLY. 

OaskeU (Km.), cranford. 

MARY BARTON. 
NORTH AND SOUTH. 



JOHANNA. 
THE VISION 



OF 
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Messrs. METfltJfifj's Catalogue 



flerwd ^©drtrtH**). HOLT MATRI- 

MONV. 

THE CONQUEST OF LONBON. . 

Olssyig(OMrre>. THE TOWN TRAVEL- 
LER. 

THE CROWN OP LIFE. 

aianTlUe fEniw*», THE INCA'S 
TREASURK. 

THE KLOOF RKIDE. 

GleJg iChArlea}. HUNTER'S CRUISE. 

GTliBm (The SrOtherBj* GRIMM'S 
FAIRY TALKS. lUustrxted, 

H0p« {Atttliomyi. A MAN OF MARK. 

A CKANiiE at AIR. 

THE CHRONICLES OF COUNT 
ANTONIO- 

PHROSO, 

TRE DOLLY DlALOGUF-S. 

Homtmg <E. WX DEAD MEN TELL 
NO TALES. 

EUxiAluM (X H.J: THE THRONE OF 

^AVID. 

Le qmiix (W.). the hunchback of 

WESTMINSTER. 

Unton (B. lynn). THE TRUE his- 
tory OF JOSHUA DAVIDSON. 
IjraU(Ed]ia). DERRICK VAUGH AN. 

luiet (Lucas), the carissima. 

A COUNSEL OP PERFECTION. 
Kami (Mrs. H. B.) MRS. PETER 

HOWARD. 
A LOST ESTATE. 
THE CEDAR STAR. 

Marehmont (A. W.). 

LEVS SECRET. 
A MOMENT'S ERROR. 
Manmt (Captain). PETER SIMPLE. 
JACOB FAITHFUL. 
MaTiai(Bichard). THE TWICKENHAM 

PEERAGE. 
THE GODDESS. 
THE JOSS. 

lIa«)n(A.B.W.). CXSIMENTINA. 
MatlMn (Helen). HONEY. 
GRIFF OF GRIFf ITHSCOURT. 
SAM'S SWEETHEART. 
Meade (]In.L. TV). DRIFT. 
mtlord (Bertram), the sign of the 

SPIDER. 

llontri9or(F.F.). the alien. 



MISER HOAD- 



Moore (Arthur), thb gay deceivers 
Morziion (Artlnir). the hole ik 

THE WALL. 
KeaUt ffi,). THE RED HOUSE. 
Kozris (W. B.). HIS GRACE: 
GILES INGILBY. 
THE CREDIT OF THE COUNTY. 
LORD LEONARD. 
MATTHEW AUSTIN. 
CLARISSA FURIOSA. 

OUptaant (Mrs.), the ladys walk. 

SIRROBERTS FORTUNE. 

OpjjenhelH (B. FUIlipA). master of 
Parker (0Ubert). the pomp of the 

LAVILETTES 
WHEN VALMOND CAME TO PONTI AC. 
THE TRAIL OF THE SWORD. 

Pemberton (Max), the footsteps 

OF A THRONE. 
I CROWN THEE KING. 
Fbillpotta Otden). THE HUMAN BOV. 
•CHILDREN OF THE MIST. 
Bid|ra(W.Fett). A SON OF THE STATE. 
LOST PROPERTY. 
GEORGE AND THE GENERAL. 

BusaeU (W. Clark), a marriage at 

SEA. 
ABANDONED. 
MY DANISH SWEETHEART. 

Seneant (Adeline), the master of 

BEECHWOOD. 
BARBARA'S MONEY. 
THE YELLOW DIAMOND. 

BnrteeB (R. 8.). handley cross. 

Illustrated. 
MR. SPONGE'S SPORTING TOUR. 

Illustrated. 
ASK MAMMA. Illustrated. 

Valentine (Mdjor E. S.). VELDT And 

LAAGER. 
Walford(B[r8.L.B.) MR. SMITH. 
THE BABY'S GRANDMOTHER. 

Wallace (Ctenerai Lew), ben-hur. 

the FAIR GOD. 

Watson (H. B. Marriot). THE abven. 
turers. 

Weekes (A. B.). PRISONERS OF WAR. 
Wells (H.O.). the stolen BACILLUS. 
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